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THE BIBLE AND THE COMMON* PEOPLE. 


From the time of the Reformation, England may properly be 
termed a land of Bibles. On the knowledge of Holy Scripture 
that great event was founded, and the people could not fail to love 
the instrument of their deliverance from Papal tyranny. But the 
Bible has been to them more than the venerated agent of temporal 
liberty ; it found its way to the depths of their souls, engaged their 
holiest affections, and doen their moral and religious character. 
Unlike the Ephesians, who worshipped the image that fell down 
from Jupiter, as a mere talisman destitute of all vital energy, 
Britons have respected the Holy Scriptures for their continued and 
permanent blessings) As the hand which first struck off their 
fetters, the Bible has since conferred on them those benefits which 
alone can make liberty honourable and pleasant ; and many of our 
national characteristics at the present moment are to be attributed 
to our giving due honour to the Word of God. 

But within the last half century, the close of which has been 
celebrated as a jubilee by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
this national attachment to the Scriptures has taken a new form, 
suggestive of many important reflections to the thoughtful, many of 
them of a delightful, but others of a somewhat mingled character. 
We hope it may not be found that a Bibliolatry has been allowed 
to take the place of the deep respect and love by which, for ages, 
the Bible had been received by our countrymen. One thing is cer- 
tain, that through this half century THE Book ITSELF has had an 
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importance attached to it, which in former times it only received in 
its established relation to Christ’s Church and Ordinances. We 
intend to call attention to this singular feature of the age, which, 
as far as we are aware, has been but little noticed, and to inquire 
how far it has tended to good or to evil. 

The possession of a Bible, containing the whole of the books 
composing divine revelation, was never made necessary to the con- 
version of a heathen, or to a Christian man’s comfort and edifica- 
tion, until the discovery of the art of printing, a providential event 
which conferred new responsibilities upon men, and opened up for 
them far greater privileges than had ever before been possessed. 
But, if we wish properly to know the true place of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the order of divinely-appointed means, we must study their 
relations to the masses of the people before printing was discovered. 
Biblical knowledge was as highly estimated in the primitive ages of 
the Church, as it can possibly be among us; but the possession of a 
Bible could not then have been a sine gua non of aChristian character, 
as it is with ourselves. The early pastors and bishops of the Church, 
and its great fathers, such as Tertullian, Chrysostom, and Augustin, 
always referred their hearers to the Word of God ; but they could 
not have expected them to have complete Bibles for themselves. 
If we now go to the cottage of a poor man, and discover that its 
walls contain no copy of the Scriptures, we make a case of the cir- 
cumstance as proving great ignorance and spiritual destitution. 
But Ephraem in the East, and Ambrose in the West, might have 
gone a long way visiting their flocks before they would have found 
a manuscript of the Bible; and the deficiency would have excited 
neither wonder nor compassion. 

What God withholds from men he never makes necessary for 
their obedience and happiness. Before the canon of the New Tes- 
tament was formed, Christianity secured its triumphs principally 
by oral teaching ; and the possession of copies of the single Gospels, 
or the Epistles, was more a privilege than a duty. Many could 
not read, and a still larger number probably could not incur the 
expense of obtaining manuscripts, the price of which necessarily 
made them luxuries. As we approach nearer to apostolig times, 
we find a greater dearth of the written Word of God. This is 
gradually lessened, when the canon was settled and copies were 
multiplied ; but still, for fourteen hundred years, nothing at all 
approaching to owr views of the necessity of having the Scriptures 
could have prevailed. The prohibition of the Bible from the 
common people by the Papacy, tells a tale on this subject which 
cannot be mistaken. Had Bibles been at all the common inherit- 
ance of the masses, such a scheme of astute priestcraft as that pro- 
hibition involves could never have been conceived, or have become 
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capable of execution: but in a state of things which necessitated a 
general poverty of bibles, it was not difficult to turn a providential 
fact into a religious dogma, and from the Bible not being gene- 
rally read, to argue that it ought not to be. 

It increases our conceptions of the divine wisdom and power 
engaged in disseminating the Gospel through the world, to reflect 
on the means which were employed to accomplish the splendid 
triumphs which it achieved. ‘The Apostles and their successors, 
in the various grades of their holy ministry, went forth to 
preach the glad tidings that God had given his Son to die for 
sinners, and that it behoved men everywhere to repent. They 
told this simple, yet all-important story, wherever they found an 
audience ; in Jewish synagogues, if they could get an entrance, by 
being the sons of Israel themselves ; near heathen temples, in the 
market-places, on the decks of ships, by the sides of rivers, where 
prayer was accustomed to be made. Where men were found there 
was the sphere of the labours of a primitive Evangelist ; and by 
the oral teaching of such zealous and loving agents, tens of thou- 
sands were converted to the truth as it is in Jesus. With Jews 
they reasoned out of the Scriptures, which they already possessed 
and reverenced ; but with the heathen an appeal to the Bible was 
of no use, because they knew nothing of its character and claims. 
This did indeed seem like casting seed upon the waters, and, to 
modern ideas and usages, will probably appear a very inadequate 
mode of seeking to make men Christians. But it is dangerous to 
forget that, by these means alone, the gospel became the power of 
God unto salvation: this simple oral testimony to great facts and 
principles, was honoured by the Holy Ghost for the mightiest 
results. These were the weapons which were not carnal, but 
mighty, through God, to the pulling down of strongholds, casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ. 

When by this process hearts were moved and characters 
changed and sanctified, the subjects of these moral revolutions 
were gathered into communities for the purpose of attending to 
Christian ordinances, and seeking to advance their personal edifi- 
cation. Then it was that the Word disclosed its treasures to them ; 
then those who were competent read to others the words of the Law 
and the Gospel; and, after the completion of the canon, in such 
assemblies the whole Bible became the standard of appeal and the 
storehouse of instruction. Various means would then be suggested 
by mutual love to afford to the poor and the unlettered the trea- 
sures of the word ; but still public teaching must have formed the 
grand means of attaining to a knowledge of its blessings. Many 
B 2 
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cases are now to be found, all over our land, of persons who cannot 
read a letter, and yet are wise and consistent Christians. The 
memory, made more retentive by the want of printed aids to in- 
struction, will, in such instances, retain a vast amount of know- 
ledge, often sufficient not only for personal use, but for the convic- 
tion of gainsayers. Sueh illustrations of what oral teaching can do 
are becoming more and more rare, as they ought to do in these 
days of general instruction, yet they exist still, and tell a tale we 
ought to hear. Despise not the knowledge of the aged Christian, 
who, by no fault of his own, cannot read the Bible ; he is but an 
instance in modern times of what most Christians in former days 
must have been. Before the age of books, God cared for those 
who could not procure them, and, by the simplest natural means, 
made the humble followers of his Son, rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom. 

Such was the state of things in the most prosperous times of 
the Church, and such it continued to be amidst the outward 
events of its history, until Printine was discovered, and changed 
in a short time the whole character of Christian teaching and 
responsibility. It was a boon from heaven, richer than any which 
had been conferred since God’s own Son came down to save us : 
it should have been received with rapture, and employed for the 
happiest and most exalted purpose. Alas! what is the history of 
this blessing to the world but a repetition of the oft-told tale of 
God’s bounty and man’s ingratitude? Instead of a universal 
welcome and an immediate application of it to its lofty purposes, 
it was received with suspicion by the Church, and, in too many 
instances, abused to unholy purposes by the world. 

Let us imagine, if we can, how the apostle Paul would have 
received the information that the Holy Scriptures which he recom- 
mended so earnestly to Timothy, and from which he preached to 
the Jews that Jesus was the Christ, could be so multiplied that 
every believer could have them! Or let us endeavour to think 
how Chrysostom, who so eloquently wrote comments on the book, 
would have treated the intelligence that the New Testament 
could be supplied to every inhabitant of Constantinople on the 
payment of a few small coins! We can as soon think of either 
of these renowned men closing the ports against consignments of 
wheat intended for hungry citizens, as of their attempting to de- 
prive the masses of mankind of the Word of God. And yet 
those who professed to be their successors acted in this way, and 
treated as a portentous evil what ages before would have been 
received as an unmingled blessing. But as the fact of the scribes 
and pharisees sitting in Moses’ seat did not ensure their having 
Mosaic wisdom, so the successors of the apostles were not en- 
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dowed with the views and principles of their predecessors. The 
Bible had never yet been the possession of the common people ; 
ergo it never ought to be. The ostensible expositors of that holy 
book drew this sapient conclusion, and then proceeded zealously 
to act upon it. 

They forgot, as we are all too apt to do, that there is a pro- 
gression and development in God’s dealings with men, and that 
our wisdom is to discern the additions made to our advantages 
and responsibilities, and to act accordingly. But men will endea- 
vour to stereotype that to which their Maker has given a mobility 
and freedom; and, while actuated by this perverse spirit, the 
richest blessings will be thrown away upon them. Thus the very 
excellence of the New Testament, namely, that it is rather a col- 
lection of principles than a statute-book, was abused, and no 
allowance was made for the elastic capabilities of God’s revela- 
tions to adapt themselves to the advancing condition of mankind. 
Slavery was not forbidden expressly in the New ‘Testament, there- 
fore slavery must always be lawful. Christians in primitive times 
gained their religious knowledge by oral instruction, therefore it 
must be heretical to print and distribute Bibles. 

But when St. Paul advised slaves to be obedient to their mas- 
ters, and addressed slave-holders without a hint that in keeping 
their fellow-creatures in bondage they were guilty of a crime, 
political circumstances were very different from those which exist 
in the nineteenth century, and what was then excusable, and to 
be tolerated, has now, by increased light and knowledge, become 
a practice which no man can follow with impunity. In the same 
manner, although the arrangements of Divine Providence ren- 
dered it necessary that for many centuries there should be a com- 
parative scarcity of copies of the Scriptures, it by no means 
followed that when the impediments to a free circulation were 
removed, the same restrictions should be maintained and upheld. 
What was once a natural state of things became, by God’s good 
Providence, obsolete and abnormal. At one period of the world’s 
history revelations were made at successive epochs, as mankind 
were prepared to receive them ;—rod spake in sundry times and 
divers manners to the fathers by the prophets. The revelation is 
now complete, and nothing can be added to its substance ; and 
yet the same care of its great author to adapt it to successive 
stages of human development is plainly indicated. Whatever 
other purposes may be said to be secured by the printing press, 
the reflecting Christian must believe the principal one to be the 
happiness and the extension of the Church of God. 

But we are not left to cherish this theory in a believing heart, 
in the midst of an apparent failure of our hopes; for, in spite of 
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all opposition, the art of printing has ministered with increased 
diligence to the cause of Christianity. This brings us to the 
topic before alluded to, that the last half century has been re- 
markable for the production and circulation of Bibles from a new 
point of view, as st in themselves the means of grace and chan- 
nels of divine communications. ‘This subject we feel to be a mo- 
mentous one, to be approached with caution and treated with 
tenderness. This we shall endeavour to do, from a conviction 
that it is a matter of the utmost importance to the honour of our 
Lord and the happiness of our fellow men. 

An apparently accidental discovery that vast numbers of the 
lower classes of our countrymen were destitute of Bibles led to 
the formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society above fifty 
years ago, and it is in immediate connection with the progress of 
that institution that the concrete idea of the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures alone to carry on the work of the Church has originated 
and spread. For it must be remembered, in justice to others, 
and in order to place this Society on its proper basis, that its 
peculiar principle is not the circulation of the Bible, for that was 
understood and acted upon long before it began its labours ; but 
the absence of note and comment is the real symbol or tessera by 
which it is distinguished. Noble confederacies, originating in pure 
benevolence, and carried on with holy zeal, ranged over the cen- 
tury and a half preceding the more gigantic institution, which 
may, without due caution, throw its humbler predecessors into the 
shade. But if ever it is necessary ‘to attend to the neglected 
and to remember the forgotten,’ it is so in the case now before 
us. Ever since the Reformation the press had laboured in edi- 
tions of the Scriptures in numerous languages and dialects, and 
the wants of the poor and neglected had excited to efforts to put 
them in possession of the precious boon. ‘The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in New England, established in 1647, 
gave 300/. a-year for the circulation of the Bible among the In- 
dians. In the same century a nonconformist minister printed 
8000 Welsh Bibles to give away, and also established in Wales 
above 300 schools under the auspices of a Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Wales. ‘The Society for Pomnetian Chris- 
tian Knowledge was in active operation throughout the whole of 
the eighteenth century, and conferred invaluable blessings upon 
the world by the Bibles it circulated. These are only a few of 
the agencies which existed long before the Bible Society began 
its labours, and they are mentioned because many moagle even 
now ignorantly suppose that it originated such efforts, instead of 
merely taking up and continuing what others had begun. 

It is the absence of note and comment, then, which is the peculiar 
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feature of the Bible Society, and this was owing more to accidental 
circumstances than to any manifest principle which, per se, 
demanded to be carried out. It was found difficult to unite all 
classes of men, entertaining clashing views on Scriptural subjects, 
in a scheme for circulating the Bible, unless denominational 
jealousy was avoided, and creeds and confessions kept in the back- 
ground. We are not aware that the abstract theory ever entered 
the brain of any one, that, in itself, a Bible bared of all explana- 
tions was better than one which elucidated difficulties, and assisted 
the unlearned reader with comments. Indeed, this theory never 
was fully carried out, for in adhering to the authorised version, the 
Society adopted a body of comment which, although unostenta- 
tious, is yet highly valuable. ‘The division into chapters and 
verses, and still more the pointing, are de facto a comment, often 
conveying a theological idea, and still more frequently acting 
exegetically. Then there are the headings of the chapters, by 
which the school of divinity to which the Translators belonged is 
clearly indicated. Further, there are marginal notes relating to 
various readings, parallel passages, and many other matters, all 
valuable as guides in reading the text by which they are placed. 
All these appliances we owe to the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
we cannot be too thankful to Divine Providence that the theory of 
the Bible Society did not become sufficiently pure and abstract to 
denude the Scriptures of all these additions, and throw them into 
the state in which they are found in ancient manuscripts. 

It is not our purpose to dwell on the causes which led to the 
adoption of this novel principle of action on the part of the Bible 
Society, or to justify or blame what, perhaps, in the circumstances, 
was inevitable. We wish rather to call attention to a mode of 
thinking in relation to the Scriptures which has accompanied the 
Society in its course, if it has not been created by it. The old 
doctrine, as far as we are aware, was, that the Scriptures were 
part of a system, deriving their efficacy from their keeping their 
place in it, and being used according to its laws; the new one 
claimed for the Bible itself an independent standing, and treated it 
as sufficient for the conversion, as well as the edification of mankind. 
In other words, before the epoch we are speaking of, the divine 
records were inseparably connected with oral teaching, and accom- 
panied and assisted the preachers of the Gospel; but since then 
they have been looked upon, in many cases, as adequate in their 
solitariness for all the purposes which Christianity contemplates. 

We do not affirm that the new theory has ever been broadly 
stated or acknowledged, but it has been extensively acted upon, 
and therefore has had a powerful influence. The thinking and 
phraseology of a very large portion of the Christian public has 
been imperceptibly moulded by this idea, and certainly many 
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deeds of Christian benevolence proceed on a presumption of its 
entire truthfulness. The circulation of the Bible is often spoken 
of as identical with the spread of Christianity ; its price has been 
talked of as the moral thermometer or scale by which its influence 
is to be tested; and the shipment of vast numbers to foreign 
shores has been esteemed as little less than an evangelic inroad 
upon the powers of darkness. Every now and then some new 
phase of this idea startles the public, and calls for some energetic 
action. Now, typographical errors are discovered in the current 
editions ; then, the King’s printers are charged with keeping up 
the price to an unnatural standard ; and anon, rival societies are 
found not to have reduced their charges by the lowest fraction of 
a penny. Each of these facts, if such they be, might properly be 
worth a little attention; but they have stirred the religious mind 
to its depth, and given much occasion for the flowery rhetoric of 
writers and orators. Errors in mere words, at the worst not near 
so bad as what are found in the best and oldest manuscripts, have 
been spoken of as dishonourable te God and soul-destroying in 
their tendency ; to keep up the price of Bibles above the mere 
cost of production has been made a crime far worse than to charge 
a starving people a high price for bread. In fact, the Bible has 
been treated as different from all other merchandise whatever in 
this respect, that while men may make a profit by retailing meat 
and bread to the poor, it is at their peril to gain the smallest coin 
by the sale of the Scriptures. : 
While we respect the feeling in which all this originates, we 
must question the soundness of the reasoning, and of the conduct 
to which it leads. Legitimately, it tends to divorce the Scriptures 
from the teaching which always has been necessary to make them 
generally effective, and we are much mistaken if it has not thrown 
into the shade the divine ordinance of personal effort for the con- 
version of the world. As a principle, the independent sufficiency 
of the Scriptures would, if fully carried out, leave other means 
neglected as obsolete and unnecessary, though we are quite aware 
it never has been allowed to extend to this natural result. Many 
think that the reading of the Bible in schools, without any explana- 
tion, is adequate religious instruction ; and by parity of reasoning, 
the distribution of it among the heathen is religious instruction too. 
Before we can admit the truth of either of these propositions, we 
must be far better aware than we now can be, of what would be 
the effect of the Bible alone as the sole and unassisted means of 
religious instruction. Perhaps the moral statistics of heathen 
countries into which Bibles ie been poured, apart from the 
living voice of the preacher, or any historical testimony, may give 
some reply to this question; but, fortunately, our own land can 
afford none, since here the two have always more or less intimately 
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gone hand in hand. Not that all who have Bibles attend places 
of worship, or ever listen to sermons; but there is an amount of 
information respecting the contents of the Scriptures in Great 
Britain, floating, as it were, before the public mind, which renders 
it impossible for many cases to occur of religious instruction being 
gleaned purely from that source alone. 

If a Bible were a blessing in the mere possession, and apart 
from the use of it, then we are willing to concede that to cheapen 
Bibles and to diffuse Christianity are identical, and that the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures without note and comment would be 
philanthropic and wise. But as we deny the premises, we cannot 
admit the conclusion. The diffusion of the Scriptures in the 
abundant manner in which they have been of late years furnished 
to our countrymen, we look upon as a blessing; but it has its 
high and proper value only in connection with the use of other 
means of equal if not of greater authority. We are nowhere 
told in the teaching of Christ and his Apostles to circulate the 
Bible, but we are instructed to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
and to make disciples of all nations. While, therefore, we con- 
sider the invention of printing as an arrangement on the part of 
God for extending the blessings of Christ’s Church and kingdom, 
we must _ view it as having a relation to the whole Christian 
system. It must make the living voice more eloquent, and not 
cause it to become silent as though superseded by the increased 
use of the letter of Holy Writ; it must cause Christ’s Ministers 
to be careful what they teach, because it puts into the hands of 
their hearers the standard of appeal by which their utterances 
must be tried ; it must multiply expositions and comments, not for 
faith but for edification, in proportion as it multiplies the text, and 
thus maintain the same harmony and equilibrium as existed between 
Scripture and oral teaching, before its wonderful agency was dis- 
covered. ‘I’o make printing the means of a vast expansion of the 
written Word of God, and not at the same time to increase the 
efficacy of other instruments of carrying on the interests of his 
kingdom, would be like giving a greater volume and energy to the 
heart, without at the same time expanding the whole system. 

Let it be remembered that it is a tendency more than an actual 
result which we have endeavoured to point out in these observa- 
tions. We would not, if we could, take away one copy of the 
Bible circulated in past years, by whomsoever or howsoever con- 
veyed, but would, if in our power, multiply its impressions a 
thousandfold. ‘The possession of such a boon by those who are 
already Christians must tend wonderfully to their comfort and 
edification ; and, in the case of the most ignorant, the reading of 
its glorious passages may be productive of great incidental benefit. 
If it were only as paving the way for a more complete employ 
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ment of the whole Gospel plan of instruction, the providing and 
diffusing copies of the Scriptures should be hailed by all good 
men. On this account we rejoice at the intention of printing a 
million copies of the New Testament for China, because we ho 
and believe that they will, more or less, prepare the mind of that 
strange people for after missionary operations. If, like seed, they 
lie buried long beneath the clods of superstition and ignorance, 
awaiting that heavenly dew and rain which are promised to follow 
the loving accents of mercy from human lips, it is yet pleasing 
to know that some seed is there. But admitting all this, for 
which we trust our readers will give us full credit, we cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that religious people have been disposed 
to give to the circulation of the Bible, per se, a wrong place in the 
order of means, and to expect from it what neither its own state- 
ments nor the early history of Christianity will warrant. 

Our readers will be prepared for the expression of our opinion 
that while, in relation to the common people, the circulation of 
the Bible in any form is a blessing, it becomes still more so in 

roportion to the facilities possessed by men for understanding its 
Lister and contents. Among the numerous insiruments which 
perform the part of interpreter to the popular mind we may men- 
tion early training, instruction in schools, information derived from 
the pulpit, miscellaneous and incidental illustrations mixed up with 
our literature, and professed expositions and comments. From 
the first two may be said to be conveyed to the young the tradi- 
tionary faith of parents and teachers, which, we are happy to 
think, is more often substantially correct than erroneous, on the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity, in spite of the varied and con- 
flicting opinions which exist on many subjects. After a certain 
amount of conventional knowledge is thus received, the pulpit in 
many cases suggests new views, revives old impressions, and con- 
veys a general conviction of the importance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the religion they reveal. But from the sources now 
mentioned young persons more often receive dogmatic theology 
than Biblical knowledge. It is seldom that the pulpit does more 
than illustrate the catechism, and that is generally confined to 
doctrines and their resulting duties. On what may be called the 
Literature of Holy Writ most classes, but especially the lower, 
would be profoundly ignorant if all they knew were derived from 
early training and the pulpit. We believe it is from the press 
that the far greater part of such information is received, and thus 
the same remarkable discovery which has given the poor man a 
Bible has also supplied him with a knowledge of its history and 
an explication of its contents. 

‘The influence exerted by printing, at this time, on the masses of 
our countrymen is a subject of great solicitude to all who connect 
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national prosperity with public morals; and it cannot be con- 
cealed that infidel and licentious principles are being thickly sown 
by means of cheap publications. But at the same time let us not 
forget the converse of the picture, or fail to recognise the anta- 
gonistic position occupied by a wiser and holier literature. ‘The 
numberof works which directly or indirectly call attention to the 
Bible, and throw light upon its contents, is prodigiously great, 
and it goes on increasing, although we fear this department of 
literature is less operative on the lowest classes than on those just 
above them. Books and publications of a salutary character and 
of the cheapest form are not near so plentiful as those of the 
opposite class. In large towns, shop-windows are filled with 
penny numbers of the vilest trash, adorned with pictures equally 
base, while there is comparatively nothing equally cheap and ex- 
ternally attractive to counteract this amount of evil. But it is 
not so when we ascend from mere sheets and pamphlets to books, 
for in this sphere morality and religion have more influence. Let 
any one ok over a monthly catalogue of books published in that 
short period, and he will be surprised to find how many of them 
are intended to honour and illustrate the Word of God. For this 
fact our grateful thanks are due, as for all things, to the watchful 
care of Him who is Head over all things to his Church, and who 
does not allow the floods of irreligion and vice to prevail. He 
yet stilleth the noise of their waves and the tumult of the people, 
and will, we have no doubt, make the discovery of printing finally 
to be more potent for good than for evil. Amidst much barren- 
ness of the moral soil, and although noxious productions often 
spring from it and acquire a portentous growth, the silver stream 
of divine truth still flows and widens its channel, giving a promise 
that in due time the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 


We now turn to our principal object—a survey of the com- 
ments and expositions which are brought to bear on the popular 
mind, and by which the contents of the Bible are explained to the 
common people of our country. ‘These may be arranged into 
three classes—such as merely illustrate the obscurities of the text 
principally from internal evidence ; such as attempt the improve- 
ment of its readers by practical reflections ; and such as surround 
it with a system of dogmatic theology. 

I. The work of the venerable translators of the Authorized 
English Version, is the type which has been followed and im- 
proved upon in successive editions of the Bible, which have fur- 
nished dates, headings, and’ marginal readings. The first place 
in this class is due to Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, both as 
presenting many original features, and being executed with a care 
and skill which have never been surpassed. We were just emerging 
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from boyhood when it first appeared in nwmbers, and attracted us 
by the extreme beauty of its typography, the novelty of its 
arrangement, and the compactness and varied character of its 
notes. The principal features of this valuable work are the mar- 
ginal references and short notes in the centre of the page, its in- 
troduction to each book, its very full general introduction, its 
indices, and its chronological data. All these are attended to in 
a very efficient manner, so as to make the work the facile prin- 
ceps of its kind. It has had many imitators, but we cannot hesi- 
tate to say that in its peculiar line it has never been excelled. 

The Pictorial Bible accomplished two objects, it brought the 
treasures of nature and art to bear on the text in a pictorial form, 
with judicious comments in relation to them, and it also called 
into notice one whose judicious and valuable labours in the field 
of biblical illustration will not soon be equalled. Of Dr. Kitto 
something will be said in another part of the present JourNAL, 
and we will now only remark that this work was also published in 
numbers, and in that form had ‘a very extensive circulation. 
Bibles had pictorial illustrations before, but they generally were 
more illustrative of the vagaries of the artists than of the obscuri- 
ties of the text. However much it might interest our childish 
minds, it certainly threw no light on Holy Writ, to see the devils 
with forked tails running down the throats of the swine, or an 
audacious cock looking Peter full in the face, as though conscious 
of, and triumphing in the bitter pangs which his crowing inflicted 
on the unhappy backslider. ‘The second edition of the Pictorial 
Bible improved upon the first, by omitting prints which derived 
their only value from being copies of the great masters, and con- 
fining itself to such as are really illustrative. 

These two editions of the Scriptures, the Comprehensive and 
the Pictorial, have become the prolific parents of many others, 
more or less valuable. One is now in the course of publication, 
to which we wish to call especial attention, as combining with the 
valuable features of Messrs. Bagster’s Bible, some of a novel and 
important kind. We allude to ‘ A new edition of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible’ now issuing in parts by Messrs. Blackader, 
and Co., the publishers of the Journat.” As far as to the end 
of Leviticus has already appeared, and does great credit both to 
the editor and publishers. The typography is excellent; the 
marginal references well-selected, with many of them printed in 


> *The English Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, according to 
the Authorized Version. Newly divided into paragraphs, with concise intro- 
ductions to the several books; and with maps and notes illustrative of the chrono- 
logy, history, and geography of the Holy Scriptures ; containing also the most 
remarkable variations of the ancient Versions, and the chief results of modern 
criticism.’ Sinall 4to. 
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full, which is a great advantage ; the notes surrounding the page 
judicious and really illustrative. Then there is a digest at the 
end of the books, of the criticisms derived from a comparison of 
the versions, thus giving to English readers the substantial bene- 
fits of a polyglott. ‘The arrangement into sections admirably 
assists the rational perusal of the Holy Scriptures. Altogether 
this is a very important addition to the class of Bibles we are now 
noticing, and we hope that a large circulation will repay its pro- 
prietors. 

The tendency of such editions of the Holy Scriptures as we 
have now noticed, is to illustrate their contents more by their 
internal resources than by extraneous comment and criticism, 
although the latter is not neglected. For thoughtful students, 
such Bibles are likely to be more profitable than any others, because 
they keep the attention fixed on the substance of divine revelation, 
and not on the human opinions which have been formed respect- 
ing it. Doubtless they have done much good among the large 
class of young men and women who teach in Sunday Schools, and 
others in all positions in life. Every Bible with references to 
various parts of its contents, as explanatory of one another, comes 
under the denomination we are now describing ; this embraces a 
very great number indeed, from the reference Bibles of the Chris- 
tian Knowledge and Bible Societies, to those provided with a 
more extensive apparatus.° 

II. By placing those editions of the Scriptures second which 
aim at the improvement of the readers by practical reflections on 
the text, we do not mean to give an opinion that they are only 
secondary in value to those just placed in the first class. No 
readers of the Bible are more to be envied than those for whose 
use these pious observations and pointed addresses are prepared, 
and we hope their number is very large ; those we mean who tho- 
roughly believe its divine completeness, are not troubled by per- 
plexities respecting difficult texts, and only need a little aid to 
bring home its doctrinal, historical, and practical portions to their 
memories and their hearts. Such reflections as these are appro- 
priate for family reading, where any more critical notes would be 
out of place. ‘They are indeed sermons in miniature, more or less 
valuable and impressive according to the skill of the preacher. 
Who that has read Doddridge’s Expositor in the family circle, can 
be ignorant of the weight which is given to Scripture by devout 
and appropriate reflections? What he accomplished for the New 
Testament, Mr. Orton did for the Old, and whatever new attempts 


ee —— ——————— — —__— — 





© There are many pocket Bibles which possess, in a necessarily more compressed 
form, the features pointed out above. For example, ‘The Pocket Commentary,’ 
by the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, issued by the Bible Warehouse, Gough Square, Fleet 
Street, London. It contains a large body of notes in a very narrow compass. 
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may be made in the same direction, neither of these will soon lose 
its value. 

The most complete work of this kind which has been executed 
is the Commentary of the Rev. Charles Girdlestone,’ which, in 
various forms, has ae very warmly patronized by the Christian 
public. It divides the whole Scriptures into convenient portions, 
and, giving to each a descriptive heading, proceeds to illustrate 
and improve the contents. The form of the comment is partly 
exegetical and partly practical, and, in a very judicious manner, it 
seizes hold of the prominent features of the text, illustrates them 
by their immediate connection and their relation to the Scriptures 
at large, and then applies the result to the heart and conscience. 
We have thought, while reading these sections, how much more 
wise in the best sense that man would be who, before entering on 
the duties and perils of daily life, should peruse one of them, and 
again return to the task at the season of evening! We do not 


4 The Holy Bible, with a Commentary arranged in Lectures for the use of 
Families, by the Rev. Charles Girdlestone, M.A. London, Rivingtons, 6 vols. 8vo. 

® We give as a specimen of Mr. Girdlestoue’s style, the comment on Isaiah iii, :— 

* Sin the cause of the decay of nations.—In the visitation with which Jerusalem is 
here threatened, it is foreshown that the Jews would be a plague unto them- 
selves, by their unruliness and unkindness to each other, So low should 
they fall through misrule, so thoroughly should Jerusalem be ruined, that men, 
ambitious of rule as they are, would shrink from the ruler’s office; and the State 
would be given up to that lawless violence and mutual oppression which follow 
on the overthrow of established government. By these general threatenings God 
seems plainly to signify, that calamity must overtake all without distinction, 
But still, He tells them that He is at hand to judge. Still He would have the 
righteous assured, ‘ that it shall be well with him,” and the wicked that “ it shall 
be ill with him,” Ifthe people are to be consumed, it is because “ their doings 
are against the Lord.” If the princes and mighty men are to be levelled to the dust, 
it is because “ the spoil of the poor” is in their houses, and they beat the Lord’s 
people to pieces, and they “grind the faces of the poor.” And if the daughters of 
Zion are especially to suffer, it is because they “tare haughty, and walk with 
stretched forth necks and wanton eyes ;” therefore it is that their beauty must be 
disfigured with disease, and stamped with the brand of captivity, and all the finery 
in which they take delight exchanged for rags and nakedness. And it is because 
so many of each sex, and of every rank, are guilty, therefore must all suffer, 
therefore must Jerusalem be left desolate even to the ground. Ye who would 
know the causes of the decay of nations, note these fearful dealings of the Lord. 
And remembering that He rules throughout the earth, and deals with all men on 
the same righteous principles, learn, that oppressiveness in those who govern, and 
insubordination in those who are governed, and that pride and luxuriousness in 
women, no less than the like sins prevailing amongst men, are sure to provoke his 
displeasure. And ye who in the midst of a sinful gen¢ration walk by faith with 
God, but tremble for the judgments provoked by man, be assured it shall notwith- 
standing be well with you. The state may perish, the world may be destroyed. 
But He whom you are serving still will reign supreme. And the kingdom which 
He has prepared for your inheritance will never fail.’ 
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class, but less extensive. It was noticed in the last number of the 
Journal, and we need only now say of it, that it will prove a valu- 
able book to any of the humbler classes of our countrymen into 
whose hands it may fall. 

III. Commentaries which form complete bodies of Divinity 
were more popular with our pious forefathers than they are likely 
to be in the next generation, for their ascendancy is on the wane. 
That they are still marketable commodities is evident from the 
immense number recently circulated of those of Henry, Scott, 
and Clarke, and from the high prices obtained by such a mass 
of heavy learning as the Exposition of Dr. Gill! Whether for 
the better or the worse, we will not attempt to decide which, the 
taste of the age has changed, and lighter and more portable pro- 
ductions are acquiring increased importance. Well will it be if 
smaller works turn out to be fragments of the mighty rocks which 
reared their heads in the days of our ancestors, and not composed 
of a more perishable material. 

But, whatever may be the case in future ages, the past and the 
present have been moulded, as to their biblical knowledge and 
religious sentiments, by these massive tomes, and we are quite 
sure their influence has been highly beneficial. Apart from other 
considerations, there is something calculated to draw a reverential 
attention to the Scriptures in the fact, that great and good men 
should multiply their bulk six- or twelve-fold by their life-long con- 
tributions of Exposition and Commentary. The estimation in which 
Littleton is held in our jurisprudence, is evinced by the way in 
which he has been annotated,— 


‘ Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam, 
Scilicet atque Ossae frondosum involvere Olympum.’ 


But this is only a small part of the praise due to these volu- 
minous writers; they dedicated all their learning and all their 
natural powers to the glorious task of illustrating Taz Boox which 
contained all that was worth knowing, for eternity at least, if not 
for time ; and, although those who enter into their labours may not 
choose to reproduce their acquisitions in the same form, they will 
still remain imperishable monuments of a noble dedication of human 
powers to the honour and glory of God. 

We think Matthew Henry will always take the lead in the 
ranks of these compilers of dogmatic expositions, not only as being 
the earliest, in modern times, but for the intrinsic excellence of his 
matter. He is a great favourite still, in the studies of clergymen 
of all denominations, and,. we have reason to believe, furnishes 


f As a storehouse of Rabbinical learning Gill will always be valuable. A new 
edition, produced in singular circumstances, has just been completed in Ireland by 
the Rev. D. Dowdney, Curate of Bunmahon. 
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many bones and sinews for modern sermons. May no inferior 
sources for such aid ever be applied to, and we shall have ho 
for the prosperity of the Church of Christ, which will never be 
starved for lack of the true bread, while manna is collected from 
that vast plain, lying round about the Christian camp. Henry’s 
knowledge of human nature; his sound scholarship; his devoted 
piety, and his homely yet pleasing style, will always make his work 
popular. How much Britain owes to him must be left to a calculus 
different from any which mortals can employ. The day perhaps 
will declare it. 

Not only has the religious mind of Britain been moved by 
Henry’s Complete Exposition, furnished by numerous editions,‘ 
and by its great rival, Scott’s: it has also been affected in a less 
direct, but quite as efficient manner, by many compilations and 
shorter summaries of these larger works, ‘The Tract Society has 
done good service in this field by the publication of a Commentary, 
principally compiled from Henry and Scott, but enriched by selec- 
tions from very many other authors. It is a very meritorious, and 
has been a highly useful production. It is published in two forms, 
with and without the text, at a price which brings it within the reach 
of all classes. The circulation has been very great indeed, and it 
will long continue to be popular, and rank among the most useful 
enterprises of that valuable Society. This is only one case, out of 
many, in which the greater commentators have indirectly contri- 
buted to popular instruction, and our space will only allow us to 
glance at the fact, without further specifying particulars. 

This is, perhaps, the best place to introduce the name of Albert 
Barnes, whose Commentaries on the New Testament, and certain 
portions of the Old, have had a circulation, both here and in 
America, which is almost fabulous. Happy is it for him and for 
the world that his popularity has been gained in the best of all 
causes, and been identified with the extension of the religious 
knowledge of his fellow-men. ‘That his works are not perfect is 
confessed ; that they are, in many respects, the vehicles for opinions 
which we consider erroneous, if not fanatical, such, for instance, 
as concern teetotalism and revivals, we are bound to state ; and, 





8 An edition of Matthew Henry is now inviting public attention, embellished 
with many hundreds of pictorial illustrations, aud with additional notes by various 
biblical scholars. It is in three volumes 4to., clearly printed, and published by 
Mr. Keay, Gough Square, Fleet Street. The price is very low, and on that 
circumstance hangs a tale of the perils which, in more than one instance, have 
overtaken plans of Bible printing. This edition was first published in numbers, 
aud we are informed that the original proprietor was ruined by the low sum he 
affixed to it. It has since been completed by an enterprising private individual, 
who in this, and other similar labours, deserves well of the Christian public. The 
neat illustrative engravings of this edition will make it more acceptable than any 
other for family use. A prospectus of the work states that nearly 15,000 copies of 
it have been sold. 
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on these grounds, they have in some quarters been decried and 
discouraged. But this is not the way to criticise an author who has 
done what others have neglected or failed to accomplish, to pre- 
vide a popular Commentary for the masses of society. He is 
generally judicious, always earnestly pious. His works give not only 
his own opinions, but also those of learned men of various schools, 
and on this account alone they have a value. ‘ Even his errors 
lean on virtue’s side,’ and are not to be harshly condemned, con- 
cerning, as they do, opinions which are formed for the purpose of 
checking vice and arousing the dormant spirit of Christendom. 
Barnes enjoys an honourable fame which will only be lessened 
when some one shall do better the task he has performed, and 
eclipse his light by one more lustrous. Many, besides the unedu- 
cated classes, owe a debt of gratitude to him, and, like Matthew 
Henry, he has lent aid to many useful preacliers. A beautiful 
Library edition of his whole New Testament has just been pub- 
lished by Knight and Son, of Clerkenwell, in 2 vols. 4to, at a price 
which must secure for it an extensive sale. 

There are many Commentaries which are of too mixed a cha- 
racter to allow of their being classed in either of the foregoing 
divisions ; from these we select two, as possessing very peculiar 
features, and exercising considerable influence on large classes of 
our countrymen. One is ‘The Condensed Commentary,’ by the 
Rey. Ingram Cobbin," a name which deserves to be held in affec- 
tionate respect for quiet and unobtrusive labours in the great work 
of scriptural instruction. Like the bee, Mr. Cobbin has collected 
materials from all quarters to build up more than one structure, 
honourable to God and useful to man. This work is only one of 
many executed by Mr. Cobbin, but it is the first and the best. 
By its side must be mentioned his Domestic Commentary, of 
nearly the same size, and illustrated with above 700 engravings. 
All these works display a judicious and pious spirit, and the prac- 
tical observations supplied by the compiler are not their least 
valuable feature. 

The other work we refer to is not only interesting in itself, but 
it has a history connected with the working classes, which makes it 
still more so, and which we must briefly bring before our readers.' 


h ¢'The Condensed Commentary, and Family Exposition of the Holy Bible,’ by 
the Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. Containing the most approved readings and mar- 
inal references, with upwards of 30,000 notes, critical and explanatory, selected 
rom the works of eminent Biblical writers of all ages, countries, and denomi- 
nations; accompanied with brief reflections for the family and closet. Crown 4to., 
1400 pages, with maps and plans. London, Ward and Co. 2 
i «The Working Man’s Family Bible,’ with the Commentaries of Henry and 
Scott, and above 4000 notes, &e. By Drs. Eadie and M‘Gilvray. Published by 
Mr. M‘Phun, Glasgow. ‘This was noticed in the last number of the Journat. 
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Mr. M‘Phun, a spirited Bible publisher of Glasgow, had paid 
attention to the way in which the Scriptures in numbers were 
vended among the working classes, and resolved to try the 
experiment of a completed Commentary adapted to their use, at 
a low price. He therefore prepared, and offered by subscrip- 
tion, the edition of the Bible we now refer to, a folio not cumbrous, 
beautifully printed, and enriched with an extraordinary body of 
notes, when the size of the volume is considered. He offered this, 
well bound in leather, to working men for one pound ; and, in the 
face of many difficulties, accomplished his object by the sale of 
several thousand copies. He has since issued another impression 
at the slight advance of one shilling, and the book is now to be 
had for a guinea. To effect the a agencies were set on foot 
in large manufactories, and in connection with railways in the 
north. Men subscribed small sums weekly, and received their 
copies under the regulations of committees formed by themselves. 
By these means a valuable Bible has been placed in thousands of 
humble homes, at a cost certainly less than what would have been 
paid if purchased in numbers. We must not forget to mention 
that Mr. M‘Phun found these agencies among the men in the 
north more easily formed, than when the attempt was made more 
southward. 

Much may be said, doubtless, on the side of the view taken by 
Mr. M‘Phun of number publications, and yet we are decidedly of 
opinion that the plan possesses many great advantages. If a 
Bible, for instance, is ‘taken in’ at fixed periods and in small 
portions, it will certainly be read to a far greater extent by the 
time it is completed, than it would have been if presented to the 
purchaser all at once. Matthew Henry’s Commentary, published 
in a hundred numbers, as has often been the case, presented to 
those ‘taking it in,’ the charm of novelty one hundred times 
instead of once, which certainly is a great point gained if we wish 
Bibles to be read, and not to be placed in state as pieces of house- 
hold furniture. Nor do we see why the poor man must necessarily 
be cheated, because he purchases a book in separate portions. 
The system may be abused, but we think publication in numbers 
has its distinct advantages. 

Let us take, for instance, the house of Messrs. Blackie and 
Son, of Glasgow, and consider the probable bearing of their Scrip- 
tural publications on the popular mind. All their editions are 
published in numbers ; they are got up in the first style, and are 
expensively illustrated. As the result of this, they are not actually 
cheap, in the common sense of the term, but neither can they be 
said to be dear, when all the circumstances are taken into account. 
The agency employed to circulate these works, necessarily adds to 
the cost of production. Men decently educated, and whose object 
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will be better secured in proportion as they make a respectable 
appearance, go up and down the country, and procure subscribers, 
and deliver the works in places where otherwise, in many instances, 
no books would be purchased at all. What is this but the office 
of colporteur, of which we read such pleasing accounts in the 
reports of the Bible Society? In the latter cases, such agents are 
paid at the expense of the friends of Scriptural knowledge ; but, 
in the case of the sellers of Bibles in numbers, among ourselves, 
it is borne by the purchasers, So long as there is no imposition, 
but only the publishing price paid, we see nothing to complain of, 
since the buyers enjoy a great advantage in having the numbers 
brought to their doors, and being allowed to pay for the works 
‘taken in’ by instalments. We have seen most of Messrs. Blackie’s 
Bibles, and are glad that works so really good, both in the work- 
manship and the contents, have been so widely diffused among our 
humbler fellow-countrymen. Too much stress is laid on ym 
ness, when, as the result, an inferior article is sold. We can re- 
member when the Bibles supplied by the different societies to 
schools were always on stout paper, and in calf bindings ; whereas 
now they are on flimsy paper and in sheep. The managers of 
schools know full well, that the old state of things was the best, 
for if their money seems saved in an individual purchase, it goes 
in the frequent renewal ; not to mention the impediments thrown 
in the way of education by inferior paper aud print. 

We were not aware, until we sought for information for the 
say of this paper, how very extensively such houses as the 
Messrs. Blackie’s convey Biblical knowledge to the homes of the 
people, in forms adapted for various capacities, both of mind and 
of purse. The ‘Imperial Family Bible’ of that firm is perhaps 
unmatched for elegance; its type is fit for any eyes, however 
feeble ; its plates, as the proprietors say truly, ‘form the most 
beautiful series of engravings’ of the kind, ‘in existence ;’ and the 
notes are of the most instructive character. It is indeed a noble 
monument, both of commercial enterprize, and of the willingness 
of the operative and middle classes to furnish themselves with 
handsome editions of the Scriptures. ‘Then there is their ‘Com- 
prehensive Family Bible,’ not much inferior to the former; and 
various editions of ‘ Brown’s Self-Interpreting Bible,’ so great a 
favourite in Scotland. All these editions are furnished with plates 
and maps, which we believe to be one cause of their success 





« The Imperial Family Bible; containing the Old and New Testaments, accord- 
ing to the most correct copies of the Authorized Version. With many thousand 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical Notes. Also, References, Readings, Chrono- 
logical Tables, and Indexes. Illustrated by a superb series of Engravings, from 
the Old Masters, and from Original Designs by John Martin, K.L. In one 
volume, imperial 4to. 
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They have also-a full index of subjects, which may almost be 
called a Dictionary of the Bible, and chronological and other 
tables. We must not omit to mention their Feautiful pocket 
Bible, which is sold in sixpenny numbers, each with a fine engrav- 
ing. The entrance of such gems to the home of a poor man, at 
stated agro: must have an important humanizing effect, apart 
from the direct influence exerted by the sacred volume. We 
think, then, that both Mr. M‘Phun and the Messrs. Blackie oc- 
cupy important fields of usefulness, and that their operations need 
not clash together. Let whole Bibles be published ever so cheaply, 
there will always be an important range for the vendors of editions 
in numbers. 


We feel that we have only touched the outer limits of a very 
extensive subject in the observations we have made in this paper. 
Many excellent works we have not been able to include in our 
review, and many topics of interest in relation to the Scriptures 
among the people, we are obliged to defer to a future occasion. 
Let us now, in conclusion, endeavour to form an estimate of the 
amount and character of scriptural knowledge possessed by the 
common people, and throw out a few suggestions as to the way in 
which they may be more extensively benefited. 

It cannot be doubted that the grand result of the whole ma- 
chinery of biblical instruction in this country is highly satisfactory, 
as far as men come within its influence, and are aware of its 
responsibilities. It is very gratifying to know that no attempts 
have been made to any appreciable extent in Great Britain, to 
spread pernicious and infidel doctrines among the masses by bib- 
lical comment. Divers doctrines on controverted points have, 
indeed, been circulated ; but this can only give offence to those 
who labour in vain for an ideal uniformity of sentiment which, we 
think, never can be realised in practice. Speaking generally, the 
scriptural instruction conveyed by the press is sound, tending to 
raise the intellect and improve the heart. We could wish for 
something more perfect, and for a larger measure of sound scrip- 
tural knowledge among all classes of our countrymen, but we are 
grateful that so much does really exist. We believe that there 
never was a period when, among any given number of persons, 
more information was possessed regarding the history and contents 
of the Bible. 

Much remains to be accomplished as time rolls on ; and we can 
think of many ways in which our countrymen may be more fully 
informed respecting the oracles of God. Those whose position 
gives them the means, and demands of them their employment, 
should remember the power of the press, either for good or for 
evil, and do more to give its operations a beneficial direction. 
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A sounder biblical theology on the part of the teachers must have 
an influence upon the taught. More, much more, original infor- 
mation (original we mean to the hearers) might be communicated 
from the pulpit on what we have termed the literature of the 
Scriptures. Tiaaneasiavies have yet to be written, in which the 
results, without the parade of learning, may be conveyed. Above 
all, we should be glad to see some properly organised and quali- 
fied body of men preparing a Commentary for the People, sound in 
doctrine, handsome in form, and low in price. Sectarian feelings 
suggested the idea of circulating the Bible without note or com- 
ment ; may we not hope the time will come when Christian love 
will take an opposite course, and supply the poor with a judicious 
exposition of the Scriptures ? 





ON MIRACLES. 


1. On Miracles. By Ratpn Warptaw, D.D. Edinburgh and 
London: 1852. 

2. Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By R. C. Trencn, B.D. 
London: John H. Parker. 1850. 

3. Foreshadows ; or Lectures on our Lord’s Miracles as Earnest 
of the Age to Come. By the Rev. J. Cummine, D.D. Second 
Thousand. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1851. 

4. An Essay on the Miracles Recorded in the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Early Ages. By Joun H. Newman, B.D. Oxford : 
1843. 


WE regard it as an omen of good, that the substance of two of 
these works (though of very unequal merit) has already been 
presented to a portion of the Christian public in the ry 6 of 
pulpit lectures. It is strange, indeed, that so many should fail to 
see that questions like those here discussed must lie at the bottom 
of the essentials of Christianity. These are not the times in 
which the minister of the Gospel may content himself with the 
endless reiteration of favourite dogmas, and a total disregard of 
the facts upon which alone they rest. Such men as Dr. Wardlaw 
can survive the imputations under which in some quarters they 
will assuredly come, of giving stones for bread—the stones of 
criticism for the bread of the Gospel ; and remembering that what 
is called spiritual food in these days is as often poisoned as whole- 
some, they will not count the time and patience lost which are 
expended on a careful analysis of the topics of their ministrations. 

Most gladly do we allow that there are few indications of 
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spiritual healthiness on the whole more satisfactory than an earnest 
and intelligent demand for ‘ evangelical preaching.’ Such demand 
implies, and must always follow, a correct rp Mee of the 
essentials of our religion. Even when urged by those who are 
least capable of giving it a reasonable explanation, it may still 
indicate a deep feeling of spiritual need, and an experimental 
knowledge of what alone will satisfy the craving of man’s spirit, 
which it would be alike foolish and sinful to disregard. True it is 
that there is absolutely nothing which has not its point of 
connection with the Gospel of God’s Son; and that this is likely 
to be overlooked chiefly when the connection is most remote. The 
religion of Jesus is intended to secure the sanctification of every- 
thing. ‘The salutation of a Christian is to be holy ; his eating and 
drinking are to be to the glory of God ; his putting on of apparel 
to be under the influence of Christian character. Ordinary 
morality, therefore, domestic economy, civil government, sanitary 
measures, baths and washhouses, and the like, may have their 
share of remark in an evangelical pulpit, and may have it because 
of their connection with what is most strictly appropriate to it. 
But if those things whose connection with the Gospel is most 
remote are specially liable to be overlooked, on exactly the same 
rounds is it least necessary that they should be remembered. 
The nstinct even of an unlettered Christian will be in the main 
very near the truth in judging of such matters. 

But this cry for the Gospel, like many others equally wise and 
reasonable, not unfrequently degenerates into mere cant. It is 
often the cry of united pride and ignorance—the pride and igno- 
rance of those who have constituted themselves judges of pulpit 
orthodoxy, and who are at the same time singularly destitute of 
all ability to explain what orthodoxy is. It is the cry, also, too 
often of a selfishness which will not regard, or a blindness which 
cannot discern, the signs of the times. The exigencies of one age 
may require scarcely more than a passing reference to some even 
of those things which are essential to Christianity; while they 
may demand a complete exposition and rigorous application of 
others. One generation may be satisfied that we should exhibit 
the symmetry and beauty of the Christian superstructure, while 
another may require proof of the strength and depth of the 
foundation. ‘To take no note of this is not to be evangelical, but 
to betray the Gospel. To contend that the wants of ‘true 
believers’ should alone be supplied is to forget that ‘Christ came 
to seek and to save that which is lost.’ And indeed there are 
not a few believers who have more faith than reason, and who need 
not unfrequently to be themselves reminded of the ground of the 
hope that. is in them. If the Gospel is to be preached in these 
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days with anything approaching the success which ought to be 
desired, it must be by a recognition of the sort of obstacles which 
stand in the way of that success. A growing number of those 
who come within the reach and influence of the pulpit are not now 
troubling themselves with doctrinal logomachies. They save thein- 
selves such trouble by simply denying the facts upon which the 
evangelical doctrines are based. If the belief in the atonement 
of Christ be an essential of Christianity, the belief in his existence 
and his death must be at least equally such. If the teaching of 
Christ was in any sense inseparably connected with his miracles, 
to dispute the miracles (which multitudes are only too eager to 
do) is to invalidate the teaching. Such connection is almost 
ee allowed in one sense or another; and in this sense as 
perhaps the lowest’;—that if books which record miracles in the 
manner in which the Gospels record them are not trustworthy in 
that respect, they are not trustworthy at all; and they are our 
only record of the teaching of Jesus Christ. The question of 
miracles, then, may be regarded as of fundamental importance ; 
and on this account we are glad to find that it is beginning to 
receive a very complete consideration in our evangelical pulpits. 
That this is wished we might gather from the existence of Dr. 
Cumming’s work at the head of this article—that it is wanted, 
from the existence of Dr. Wardlaw’s. 

We shall scarcely have occasion to make much reference to the 
‘Lectures’ of Dr. Cumming. ‘Originality,’ says their author, 
‘is the attribute of few;’ and he does not pretend that it is his 
own. ‘He is deeply indebted,’ he says, ‘for many leading 
thoughts to Olshausen, the German commentator, and also in 
some degree to Trench, whose obligations to the same writer are 
very many and very great.’ Now we should very much suspect, 
apart from his implication to the contrary, that Dr. Cumming 
knows Olshausen as nearly as possible only through Trench, and 
there is scarcely a single thought in his Foreshadows of any 
importance, depth, or novelty, which may not be found almost in 
the same words, and with exactly the same illustrations, in the 
Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. When Dr. Cumming leaves 
his guide, he too often simply stumbles into all kinds of mistakes ; 
and when he alters the form in which Mr. Trench has expressed 
some valuable thought, he does it sometimes by omitting the 
modification which is absolutely an essential of its worth. With 
certain minor blemishes we have not space to meddle. ‘ When 
God,’ he says, ‘ turns water into wine, all that he does differently 
(from the natural mode) is.to shorten the process. The ordinary 
process is that the water in the sea should rise into the cloud, 
then fall from the cloud in copious showers, give refreshment to 
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the vine and fertility to the earth, develope itself in sap, in 
blossom, in grapes, in fermentation, in wine; that is the long 
process; the short process’is the water turning into wine at 
Christ’s word.’ (p. 7.) 

Now this is much more pretty than correct. The process called 
shorter is not shorter only, but different—different in every stage 
between the water and the wine. In the miracle there is neither 
cloud, nor copious shower, nor earth, nor fertility, nor vine, nor 
refreshment, nor sap, nor blossom, nor grapes, nor fermentation— 
all this is superseded by the word of Christ, and never appears at 
all. The processes are wholly different in kind, and this circum- 
stance invalidates not the illustration only, but the entire argument. 
Again, at page 8, we find the following words—‘ A miracle is not, 
as some have tried to show, contrary to nature. Never accept 
this definition of it, because, as I shall show you in subsequent 
lectures, Strauss, one of the most subtle and most able infidels of 
modern times, (but who, I rejoice to say, has been replied to by 
his own countrymen, Neander, 'Tholgck, and many others, whose 
genius and piety are unquestionable,) has laid hold of this, and 
tried to do great mischief by it. Now we would suggest that this 
is no reason at all for rejecting any definition whatever of a 
miracle. If it be a correct definition, it is not the less so for 
Strauss’s abuse of it; if not, it should be rejected for that reason. 
So that the introduction of Strauss and the Leben Jesu is merely 
an argumentum ad hominem of a kind altogether unworthy a good 
and sound cause. 

But without further minute criticism, for which almost every 
page of Dr. Cumming’s work would furnish matter, we would 
utter our protest for the honour and influence of literature against 
the book, from page 1 to page 579, et cd genus omne. If the lite- 
rature of Christianity is to escape contempt, it must consist of 
something deeper and more carefully laboured than lectures 
‘preached from notes and accurately reported.’ A man has no 
right to publish a book which confessedly contains nothing which 
has not been better said before ; unless, indeed, the modesty of a 
preface is to be a justification of what something which is not 
modesty would alone have ventured to attempt. 

The other works at the head of our article will require, as being 
far more careful and original, a more detailed and respectful 
examination. This even the names of their authors will at once 
secure. Dr. Wardlaw may be regarded as a champion of a 
severely conservative orthodoxy ; Mr. Trench as an expounder and 
representative of the Evangelical divines of Germany. In their 
books they not only differ, but are contrasted. Dr. Wardlaw 
attaches special importance to the répas, and counts the onuciov as 
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a necessary and certain consequence ; Mr. Trench asks concerning 
the onweiov, and from it he judges of the origin and worth of the 
répas. The one is satisfied to know that a miracle has been 
wrought ; the other requires to be certified of the moral teaching 
in connection with it. The one tests doctrine by miracle; the 
other miracle by doctrine. In this difference is involved every 
other. In both works there is originality, though only in the 
measure to be expected in connection with the subject of which 
they treat. Dr. Wardlaw’s style is clear, but dry, and rendered 
needlessly tedious by a superfluity of formal divisions. The Notes, 
both in style and matter, are by one in whom the theologian has 
not acquired too absolute a mastery. They abound in happy 
illustration and apt quotation, and aducletly use and dissection of 
words. Their appeal is to that which is within us, and their 
argument is rather welcomed than received, and conviction is 
rather won than compelled. 

We would venture to regret, as an imperfection in Dr. Ward- 
law’s work, though a natural result of the views he has adopted, 
that it is almost altogether wanting in a due appreciation of the 
difficulties of the subject of which it treats. We do not wonder 
that a veteran Christian, trained alike in the schools of human 
wisdom, and scripture, and experience, should lose sight entirely 
of the petty improbabilities which constitute the strength of scep- 
ticism. But that which is really insignificant may acquire a 
fictitious importance. There were tall men among the Lilliputians. 
An argument may have its strength in the littleness of the mind 
to which it is addressed. And if Dr. Wardlaw had been proud 
enough to remember that there are minds of very pigmy stature 
when compared with his own, he might have rendered his work on 
miracles far more effective. Besides, the questions he has under- 
taken to discuss have their real difficulties. Truth is to us not 
what is certain, but what is probable, more probable, most 
probable. There is much really noble struggle towards truth and 
light (however disgusted we may often be at the affectation of it) 
with which it would have been both kind and politic to sympathise. 
Many may shut this book in sorrow and anger, because for much 
that ‘a been to them an agony it has scarcely any better answer 
than a sneer. 

Dr. Wardlaw ‘ would have it understood, first of all, that in the 
discussion upon which he enters he has no argument with the 
atheist’ (p. 1.) That he is perfectly right in so marking out his 
ground, if it be his pleasure to do so, we have no manner of 
question. Yet a treatise on miracles might have its argument 
even for atheism. The atheism most generally professed, and 
invariably intended, is not belief, but doubt. Its great proposition 
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is not ‘There is no God,’ but ‘There is no sufficient proof that 
there is a God.’ Now there may be as much proof of 
design, and of an infinite and almighty designer, and proof 
more striking, in the occasional disorder of the universe than 
in its almost invariable order. The suspension, or violation, or 
contradiction of a law of nature—or (to take the other view) the 
operation, the coming down of a higher law, of the law of a higher 
nature—this may be just the one additional point of evidence 
requisite for the proof of a personal Deity. Regularity must 
indicate the working of great laws; but to some minds this does 
not necessarily involve the idea of a lawgiver, of anything or any 
being superior to law. That idea may be involved in a miracle, 
and atheism, through the consideration of miracles, may thus 
become theism. A very useful book might be written upon the 
evidences of a personal God in the disorders and irregularities of 
the universe." 

On similar a Dr. Wardlaw might have refused to meddle 
with any pantheistic objection to miracles ; might have disregarded 
every ‘species of pantheism,’ as he disregards every sort of atheism; 
and the more so, as we believe him to be perfectly right when he 
affirms that atheism and pantheism are in effect the same. The 
difference of name indicates only a difference in our point of view. 
A consistent pantheism has no room either for the wnnatural or the 
supernatural, The universe is not from God, it is God; it (and 
God, horresco referens) is but a huge monster flinging abroad its 
countless limbs, and writhing its vast bulk into all manner of con- 
tortions. A miracle is but a new contortion. We, with all our 
regularities, are the quieter moving members of this living animal 
universe. But we do not often find pantheism more consistent 
than atheism ; we find, rather, pantheistic tendencies. Hence Dr. 
Wardlaw cannot omit all reference to Spinoza. Here, however, 
(pp. 49 and 50,) we think there is again room to regret the want 
of a due appreciation of the difficulties of the subject. The theo- 
logian has entirely mastered the philosopher. 

With all who are neither atheists nor pantheists the miracles 
have ever been deemed an important part of Christian ‘ evidences.’ 
The reasons for this we have already in part suggested, and they 
will appear abundantly as we proceed. By common consent of 
friends and foes, their authority has been considered identical with 
the safety of Christianity itself as divine and authoritative. They 
were doubtless regarded as of very special importance both by 
Christ and his Apostles, as multitudes of quotations might be 
adduced to prove. At the same time, they were not so much 





“ Such a work has indeed in part been attempted (if we may judge from its title) 
in the book entitled ‘God in Disease.’ 
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depended upon as evidence in the early Church. In the age of 
Apologetics (beginning about a.p. 80) the principal argument for 
the divine origin of Christianity was derived from its moral effects. 
Miracles were admitted, but only as auxiliary and subordinate. 
The reason is sufficiently obvious: they had to enter into compe- 
tition with other miracles, real or pretended. There was scarcel 
sagacity enough among the early Christians to distinguish the 
skilful jugglery of man from miraculous power. Even when these 
false miracles were disputed, it was on ground which might have 
been occupied with equal success against the Christian in that age, 
and with more success now, for they were regarded as shiveiaalhg 
impossible. ‘ Quae si essent facta, fierent ; quia fieri non possunt 
ideo non facta sunt ’—‘ Cur enim si nati sunt, non hodieque nas- 
cuntur.” (Minucius Fel. Octav. c. 20, and c. 23.) Eusebius has 
preserved a fragment of Quadratus, one of the first of the Apolo- 
gists, indicating far greater powers of philosophical discrimination. 
‘The works of our eel were always to be seen, for they were 
real ; those that were healed, and those that were raised from the 
dead, were seen not only when they were healed or raised, but 
they were always there, not only whilst He dwelt on the earth, but 
also after his departure, which they long survived; so that some 
of them have lived even to our own times.’ The more usual reply 
to men who, like Celsus, ridiculed the Christian miracles as on a 
par with heathen magic, was an appeal to their moral circum- 
stances and effect. ‘ Magicians,’ says Origen, ‘flattered men’s 
sinful inclinations, they fell in with their previous modes of 
thinking, and required the renunciation of nothing. On the other 
hand, whoever in the primitive times would be a Christian must 
break loose from many of his hitherto favourite inclinations, and 
be ready to give up everything for his faith.’ » 

A very similar course was adopted (and we shall have need to 
remember this further on) even by Christ himself in answer to the 
Jews, from whom was borrowed the charge of magic against the 
Christians —‘ This fellow does not cast out devils, but by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of the devils.” Our Lord’s answer to the deep 
malignity of this assertion was in his appeal ‘ to the whole tenour 
of his doctrine and his miracles—whether they were not altogether 
for the overturning of the kingdom of evil,—whether such a lending 
of power to him on the part of Satan would not be wholly incon- 
ceivable, since it would be merely and altogether suicidal. For 
though it would be quite intelligible that Satan should bait his 
hook with some good, should array himself as an angel of light, 





» See Neander’s ‘Church History,’ vol. i. p. 98. Clark’s edition. 
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and do for a while deeds that might appear as deeds of light, that 
so he might the better carry through some mighty delusion, 


** Win men with honest trifles, to betray them 
In deepest consequence,” 


just as Darius was willing that a small detachment of his army 
should perish, that so the mighty deceit which Zopyrus was prac- 
tising against Babylon might succeed ; yet a lasting, unvarying, 
unrelenting assault on his kingdom is unintelligible, as being 
furthered by himself; his kingdom thus in arms against itself 
could not stand, but hath an end. He who came, as all his words 
and his deeds testified, to destroy the works of the devil, could 
not have come armed with his power, and helped onward by his 
aid. It is not a pact with the Evil One which this tells of, but of 
One mightier than that Evil One, who has entered with power 
into his stronghold, and who, having bound him, is now spoiling 
his goods. Our Lord does in fact repel the accusation and derive 
authority to his miracles, not on account of the power which they 
display, however that may be the first thing that brings them into 
consideration, but on account of the ethical ends which they serve. 
He appeals to every man’s conscience whether the doctrine to 
which they bear witness, and which bears witness to them, be not 
from above, and not from beneath; and if so, then the power 
with which he accomplished them could not have been lent him 
from beneath, since the kingdom of lies would never so contradict 
itself, as seriously to help forward the establishment of the king- 
dom of truth.’* Here was, whatever might have been, a testing 
of the miracle by the doctrine. 

The miracles, or magical delusions brought into competition 
with Christianity by its enemies, had a destructive rather than a 
constructive object. The cures of A®sculapius, for example, and 
the wonderful works of Apollonius ‘Tyanzus were employed not to 
establish any claims put forward on their behalf, but to show that 
the claims of Christ had no better support. It was indeed at- 
tempted to produce some positive check to the religion of Christ, 
by Porphyry among others, but the time for this had gone by. 

To pursue this history of the use and abuse of miracles, and of 
the assaults made upon them, though very instructive, would carry 
us further than our space would permit. One word more, in 
justice to much abused Germany. ‘The sceptical, rationalistic, and 
historico-critical objections, belong at least as much to England as 
to the continent. We must do our best to meet them further on. 
Pantheism is not the easily besetting sin of Englishmen ; but he 





“ Trench, ‘ Notes on the Miracles,’ pp. 57, 58. 
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must know strangely little of the history of English deism, who 
supposes that we are dependent on foreign importation for any 
large amount or important quality of that article. 

t is of very special importance in any treatise on miracles that 
the term itself shall be rigorously defined. Let us examine the 
definition given by Dr. Wardlaw—‘ The definition given of them 
by the Hebrew ruler Nicodemus, when he came to Jesus by night 
(John iii, 12), as “works which no man can do except God be 
with him,” is quite sufficiently accurate and comprehensive for 
our purpose. I have already, at the very outset, given a definition 
of them in other terms, as works involving a temporary suspension 
of the known laws of nature ; or, a deviation from the established 
constitution and fixed order of the universe ; or, perhaps more cor- 
rectly, of that department of the universe which constitutes our 
own system ; whose established order and laws we are capable, to 
the full extent requisite for the purpose, of accurately ascertain- 
ing ; works, therefore, which can be effected by no power short of 
that which gave the universe its being, and its constitutions and 
laws.’ (p. 24.) 

The (supposed) fact that a real miracle never has been and 
never can S wrought, except directly by God, is thus embodied 
in the definition. But, we would submit, a merely accidental fact 
or an opinion about a thing can be no proper part of the definition 
of it. That only God can work a miracle may be deducible at 
once from the correct definition; but so may a thousand other 
things which might easily be expanded into a treatise. The 
whole value of a miracle, in Dr. Wardlaw’s view, depends upon 
this very fact; and to the proof of it are devoted forty or ity 

ages ; yet it is emphatically denied by many biblical scholars of 
ighest repute, and it seems to be contradicted by various pas- 
sages of Scripture, which Dr. Wardlaw has felt it needful care- 
fully to investigate. It cannot then be fair or logical to asswme 
the whole matter in dispute in the very definition of a miracle, 
and then (as we shall see Dr. Wardlaw does) make use, in argu- 
ment, of this same definition, when considering the reality of the 
fact which it embodies. 

The opinion of Nicodemus, as expressed in John iii. 1, 2, can 
make no pretensions to accuracy or even to definiteness ; although, 
taken in its connection, it is certainly far more than an empty truism. 
‘Works which no man can do,’ is plainly equivalent to ‘ works 
such as no man can do.’ Does this, then, include merely the su- 
pernatural in power, or does it include the moral circumstances ? 
Those miracles which Christ did were as remarkable for their 
ethical beauty and propriety, as for their mere power. This 
definition, borrowed from the Jewish inquirer, is not sufficiently 
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discriminative. It includes far too much. A man can do nothing 
whatever ‘ except God be with him,’ and yet, to call every act a 
miracle, is to keep the name and sacrifice the thing. 

Again, Dr. Wardlaw calls a miracle a ‘suspension of the 
known laws of nature,’ and ‘it is necessary,’ he adds, ‘to mark 
this.’ (pp. 24, 25.) But is not this simply another form of that 
view of miracles with which the name of Schleiermacher is con- 
nected? Is it not to make a miracle merely relative to the 
capacity of those before whom it may seem to be wrought? The 
mere accident of our complete knowledge of a ‘law of nature ’ has 
nothing whatever to do either with its observance, or suspension, 
or removal, It may have much to do with our belief of a miracle. 
As that may seem to ignorance to be supernatural, which would 
become perfectly natural and singularly easy to more advanced 
knowledge, so to fancied knowledge that may seem no miracle 
which a more modest and scientific investigation may prove to be 
very far beyond unaided human power or wisdom. The fact is 
not altered by these opinions concerning it. ‘A suspension of 
the known laws of nature’ may at any given period both include too 
much, and exclude too much, to be a correct definition of a miracle. 

But however unsuccessful himself in furnishing such a definition, 
Dr. Wardlaw has in some respect an advantage over Mr. Trench 
in this particular. A miracle is most obviously a relative term— 
it belongs to a particular system of laws. This proposition, ‘ the 
laws of owr world may require,’ may be just another way of saying 
(among other things) that A must always be followed by a, and 
that a can never happen unless preceded by A. But to an angel, 
though the first of these propositions may be true, ‘the second 
may be false. To a man it would be, on this hypothesis, a 
miracle that a should be the effect of B. To an poo | it may be 
a perfectly natural effect of B,C, D, .. . . X,ad libitum, Now, 
if we speak of the entire universe, including even God himself, it 
is perfectly obvious that we leave no room either for the wnnatural 
or the supernatural. The power of God is competent to perform 
any work whatever, and, in relation to himself, a miracle is im- 
possible or unmeaning. These distinctions Mr. Trench overlooks, 
as does also Dr. Cumming more entirely. And yet the distinc- 
tion is plain enough in a quotation from Augustine at the foot 
of page 15, in the ‘ Notes :—‘ Contra naturam non incongrué di- 
cimus aliquid Deum facere, quod facit contra id quod novimus in 
natura. Hance enim etiam appellamus naturam, cognitum nobis 
cursum solitumque nature, contra quem cum Deus aliquid facit 
magnalia vel mirabilia nominantur. Contra illam verd summam 
nature legem a notitia remotam sive impiorum sive adhuc in- 
firmorum, tam Deus nullo modo facit quam contra se ipsum non . 
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facit.’ This is wholly true, though Augustine did not make our 
use of it. When we speak of miracle we have no reference to the 
‘summe nature leges, but to what may be, so far as the capa- 
cities of the human mind are concerned, ‘cognitus nobis cursus 
solitusque nature.’ Indeed, in any other sense miracle is a word 
without a meaning. 

‘A miracle,’ says Dr. Cumming, ‘is not a thing against nature, 
but is a thing above and beyond what we call nature. For instance, 
when we read of our Lord’s healing the sick, and in other in- 
stances raising the dead, we hear it said, this is contrary to nature, 
It is no such thing. We call it contrary to nature because we say 
that sickness is natural. Sickness is not natural; it is an unna- 
tural thing ; it is a discord in the glorious harmony ; it is a blot 
upon the fair creation ; it is most unnatural, and was never meant 
originally to be.’ 4 

But this is mere assumption. It is without question that death 
was in the world before sin, even before man was placed upon it. 
Physically, a constant death is the condition of a man’s life. The 
Book of Genesis would seem obscurely to intimate that the con- 
tinued life of Adam and Eve would have been the result of a 
special provision, itself partaking more of the miraculous than of 
the natural. The death which was to man the punishment of sin, 
was just the removal of that which would have prevented death 
(Gen. iii. 22-24). We believe death to be natural, and if not, a 
miracle would be no more ‘above nature’ than ‘contrary to it ;’ 
it would simply Je nature, or on a level with it. Indeed, all this 
is a mere trick of words, to escape the objections of a species of 
pantheism. ‘The laws of nature are merely developments of the 
Godhead. God cannot contradict, or be inconsistent with himself. 
But, inasmuch as a miracle is a contradiction of the laws of na- 
ture, or at least an inconsistency with them, therefore a miracle is 
impossible.’* Now, what do we gain in ths argument by saying 
that a miracle is not contrary to nature but above it? Thus much 
—God does not contradict himself, but he suffers himself to be con- 
tradicted by some other! Who that other is, Dr. Cumming, we 
suspect, is in no position to inform us, 

There may be something to justify Dr. Wardlaw’s strictures, 
too long to quote, on that part of Dr. Vaughan’s ‘ Age and 
Christianity,’ which treats of ‘Revelation as miraculous’ (pp. 
87-102). Yet we had ourselves taken a different view of that 
very valuable portion of a very valuable work. It had been Dr. 





4 « Foreshadows,’ pp. 8, 9. 


° Vaughan’s ‘Age and Christianity,’ p. 87. Statement of the Pantheistic 
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Vaughan’s object to show, that as the physical is ever, so far as 
our knowledge extends, made subservient to the moral in the 
divine administration, ‘to “contradict,” to “violate,” to ‘‘reverse,” 
if you please, a physical law for a moral reason, may be as much an 
act of wisdom as the origination of that law; and in place of be- 
speaking a contradiction or inconsistency in the mind of Deity, as 
the argument now under examination supposes, it may be only a 
new indication of the immutability of the divine purpose in seeking 
the highest ends by the best means, subordinating, with this view, 
the less to the greater, the material to the spiritual.’ (p. 89.) 
This is an answer to such objections to the miraculous as are 
founded on the immutability of God. But this would be no suffi- 
cient answer to Hume and his followers. ‘They have no need to 
deny the possibility of a miracle per se, but they deny that any 
strength of testimony can be sufficient to prove it. This objection 
regards the miracle entirely as a régas. It is not only wn- 
conformable to experience, but contrary to it. Hume cannot 
but believe much that is wonderful—much that is unconformable 
to experience. 

‘I own,’ he says, ‘ there may possibly be miracles or violations 
of the usual course of nature, of such a kind as to admit of proof 
from human testimony; though perhaps it will be impossible to 


find any such in all the records of history. Thus, suppose all 


authors, in all languages agree, that from the first of January, 
1600, there was a total darkness over the whole earth for eight 
days ; suppose that the tradition of this extraordinary event is still 
strong and lively among the people ; that all travellers who return 
from foreign countries bring us accounts of the same tradition, 
without the least variation or contradiction. It is evident that 
our present philosophers, instead of doubting the fact, ought to 
receive it as certain, and ought to search for the causes whence it 
might be derived. The decay, corruption, and dissolution of 
nature is an event rendered probable by so many analogies, that 
any phenomenon which seems to have a tendency towards that 
catastrophe, comes within the reach of human testimony, if that 
testimony be very extensive and uniform.’ & 

Hume thus admits that a miracle may be proved, and holds 
that, after all, it might be traced to merely natural causes. Now 
it is just here that Dr. Vaughan meets and answers him, and, as 
we believe, with complete success. A mere ‘suppose’ is quite 
sufficient here, for the onus probandi is upon the sceptic. The 
New Testament miracles may be merely the result of ‘ giving a 





f See on this point some very valuable remarks in ‘The Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature,’ New Series, p. 114 et seqq. 
5 Hume, ‘ Essays,’ vol. ii. pp. 131, 132, Ed. 1788. 
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particular direction to natural causes.’ If this be possible (and he 
must be a bold man who would deny it— at least in the imperfect 
state of our knowledge of natural agencies, which leaves it always 
ssible that some of the physical antecedents may have been 
idden from us’), then a miracle must, by Hume’s own admission, 
be believed, ‘ and its causes investigated.’ Such investigation may 
connect it with some brilliant generalisation of science, or it may 
connect it, and connect it as a foundation, with a system of religion. 
This depends upon the view we may be compelled to take, not of 
the répas, but of the Suvauis, a point not touched by Hume nor 
influenced in any degree by his objections. Dr. Venghents ac- 
count of what a miracle is not, or of what a miracle may be, can 
be neither intended nor used as a definition for all purposes ; it is, 
however, abundantly sufficient and altogether necessary for the 
purposes of his argument. 

We would define a miracle in its relation to man, with which 
alone we are concerned, to be—an effect involving the exercise of 
superhuman power or wisdom in a manner different from that 
which is involved in the ordinary laws of nature. The ordinary 
growth of a tree involves the exercise of superhuman power or 
wisdom, but is excluded, with all parallel cases, from the mi- 
raculous by the last clause of our definition, and its first clause 
does not assume that God only can work what is to man a miracle, 
for this obviously stands in need of proof. The essence of the 
miraculous is rather in manner than in matter. A blind man 
may be healed by the removal of cataract, and the cure may be 
an achievement of surgical skill. ‘The very same man might have 
been healed without the knowledge even of the cause of his blind- 
ness, and without any knowledge or use either of medicine or 
surgery ; and the cure, though in itself the very same thing, would 


* in this latter case have been a miracle. If the turning of water 


into wine at the word of Christ were (as Dr. Cumming asserts) a 
mere shortening of the ordinary process, it would be still an effect, 
involving the exercise of superhuman power or wisdom in a@ man- 
ner different from that which is involved in the ordinary laws of 
nature. We have in this definition endeavoured to avoid what we 
must regard as the error committed by Mr. Trench, without com- 
mitting that which is its opposite extreme. In directing special 
attention to a view of miracles which will bring them into harmony 
with the perfections of God and the sublime laws of the universe, 
he has done essential service. But it is of a merely negative 
character. He not only fails to exhibit, but actually diverts our 
mind from that characteristic of a miracle which alone gives it 
(objectively considered) any positive value in Christian evidences, 
and which is found in the fact that it cannot be accounted for by 
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the operation of the ordinary laws of what to ws is nature. That 
these may be subsumed under the laws of a nature higher than ours 
is doubtless a fact too much overlooked ; but it is one of very 
small value in this argument, except for the demolition of ob- 
jections which depend for all their strength on a confounding of 
the moral with the physical. From this confusion Mr. Trench has 
not wholly escaped. Hence alone arises his difficulty in admitting 
such definitions of a miracle as would call it ‘a wolation of,’ or 
‘contrary to, nature. Indeed, these distinctions of praeter, super, 
contra naturam, are just those which were so carefully and so 
beautifully elaborated by the divines of the thirteenth century. 
Mr. Trench, though familiar with their writings, has not improved 
upon their clearness. 

Abélard regarded nature in its highest sense as the realisation 
of the divine idea, as the carrying out of that great and all-com- 
prehensive plan which was in the mind of God and in his counsels 
from eternity. In relation, therefore, to the divine reason and 
omnipotence, abstractly considered; nothing is miraculous. But 
among the effects of God’s omnipotence are to be distinguished 
those to which the powers and laws originally placed in the crea- 
tion would be adequate, and those which evidence the introduction 
into the creation of new powers. ‘This last is what is intended by 
the supernatural. Nature, considered in itself, is thus measured 
by the Divine Omnipotence, and of course excludes the miracu- 
lous ; but nature in relation to us—the ordinary course of nature 
—is identical with the laws and powers introduced originally 
into the creation, and admits the supernatural. Miracle, there- 
fore, is merely relative to a given system, or a given view of 
nature. 

Of a like character were the distinctions drawn by Alexander 
of Hales between the potentia activa and susceptiva, the possibi- 
litas activa and passiva of nature. The former of these would 
indicate, in the language of Abélard, the original laws or powers 
by which Nature can work out her own results or the results 
themselves ; the latter (potentia or possibilitas passiva), what God 
may do through Nature, or make Nature do, by new laws and 
powers. In this latter sense miracles are impossible. Exactly to 
the same effect are the distinctions of Thomas Aquinas. Nothing, 
according to him, can happen contrary to the order of the world 
as it proceeds from the primal cause, for that order has its ground 
in God. ‘But if we look at the order of the world as it is 
grounded in the cosmical chain of causes and effects, then God 
may bring something to pass preter ordinem rerum ; for he is not 
limited to this series of causes and effects.’ We need not mul- 
tiply examples. Mr. Trench’s error lies here; that he has failed 
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to see, or at least clearly to indicate, that, viewed in relation to 
the higher nature of which he speaks, a miracle is impossible ; 
and he has saved this important ally of Christianity, not only by 
defeating certain of her most dangerous adversaries, but by re- 
moving her altogether from the field of conflict. Dr. Cumming 
has all Mr. Trench’s mistakes, with some few also of his own. 

It would be a strange and valuable book that should set forth 
the precise relation of truth to error, their near kindred and 
mutual helpfulness. How often is error but a mutilated or ex- 
aggerated truth! Of how much truth should we have been long 
ignorant, and contentedly careless, if error had not forced upon 
us its discovery and true value! We owe, in great measure, to 
the enemies of Christianity our appreciation of her sublimest 
truths and strongest defences. 

The possibility of the Christian miracles involves no other as- 
sumption than the existence of a personal God, and of a sufficient 
reason for their being wrought ; their certainty, ¢. e. the proof that 
they have been wrought, depends upon certain canons of historical 
criticism, which would carry us far beyond our space. We can 
scarcely afford even a passing reference to Hume, whose argu- 
ments are to be considered in this connection. The best answer 
he can receive, we think, has been furnished in part by himself in 
his Essay on ‘ Liberty and Necessity.’* There are laws of nature 
in the department of Ethics and Metaphysics as truly and as con- 
stantly operative as in Chemistry and Physiology ; and, in Hume’s 
own use of the terms, it is as contrary to experience that the sort 
and amount of testimony upon which we believe the Christian 
miracles should be untrustworthy, as that the miracles themselves 
should be real facts of history. 


We come then to the question, What do miracles attest? Let 
us hear Dr. Wardlaw on this point.' ‘If a man announces him- 
self as having been commissioned by God to propound a certain 
doctrine, or system of doctrines, as from Him, and for the truth 
of his commission and his communication appeals to works such 
as no power but that of God can effect; if upon his making this 
appeal these works are instantly and openly done at his bidding, 
there is no evading of the conclusion that this is a divine inter- 
position, at the moment, in attestation of the authority he claims, 
and of the truth of what is declared. The professed divine am- 
bassador says, “ This is from God; and God, by the instant 
intervention of the miracle, sets his seal to it—says, as by a voice 


4 See also Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ book vi. chap. ii. 
i See also Trench’s ‘ Notes,’ ch, vi. 
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from heaven, if not even more decisively, “ Jt 1s from me!” The 
sole questions requiring to be answered, in order to the legitimacy 
of the conclusion, are these two, “Js the work one which God 
alone can do?” and “ Is it actually done?” If these questions 
are settled in the affirmative, there is no reasonable ground on 
which the conclusion can be withstood.’—(p. 43.) 

With the latter portion of this paragraph we most cordially 
agree. Let us come to the question, ‘Is the work one which God 
alone can do?’ We would remark, that whatever may be right 
as the result of such inquiry, yet, for the purposes of it, it isa 
palpable ‘petitio principii’ to assume that a miracle can be 
wrought only by the power of God. And here we must again 
quote Dr. Wardlaw’s own words. ‘If it be inconceivable that the 
blessed God should give attestation by Ais own direct agency to 
anything false, in any way, for any end, or for however short a 
time, the same great general principles equally forbid the suppo- 
sition of his allowing a real miracle to be wrought in sanction of 
falsehood by the instrumental agency of another. Let it be re- 
membered that on the minds of those before whose eyes the miracle 
is wrought, the effect is the same, whether the agency be direct 
or indirect, immediate or instrumental. When the appeal is made 
to His name, and is avowedly designed to substantiate a claim 
to his authority, his permitting any real miracle, in such circum- 
stances, to be performed, would be the very same thing as if He 
himself, by his own power, directly effected it; just as, for what 
is done in our name, not ostensibly merely, but with our admitted 
concurrence, we become, when it is in our power to hinder it, as 
really responsible as if we did it ourselves.’—(p. 188.) 

Now all this is very well in theory, but it is altogether opposed 
to the facts of every day’s experience. We might say, ‘ The 
same great principles forbid the supposition of God’s allowing 
anything whatever to be done in sanction of falsehood by the in- 
strumental agency of another.’ Our notions of God’s character 
are in opposition, not to ‘anything that may be done’ in itself, but 
to this as an attestation of falsehood. How does it come to pass 
that there ts any falsehood to attest? Is not this just the old 
difficulty of the origin and existence of evil? To say nothing of 
the inconsistency of the author of ‘Christian Ethies’ (and of a 
part also of his treatise on miracles) basing any argument what- 
ever upon our knowledge of God’s character apart from revelation, 
what we know of the Almighty both from nature and the Bible 
is this above most else, that he will not be involved in all the 
responsibilities of any position in which man may desire and 
attempt to — him. What he may permit is wholly different 
from what he enjoins, and from what he does. If not, then we 
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think we could deduce from the mere existence of evil conse- 
quences far more disastrous than those against which Dr. Ward- 
law utters so earnest and indignant a protest. 

If we confine ourselves entirely to the Scripture evidence, we 
think it would be exceedingly difficult to make good Dr. Ward- 
law’s position. The Bible asserts the existence of evil spirits ; it 
is the only source of our information on that subject. The Bible 
is eminently practical ; it contains nothing to satisfy mere curiosity 
or foster useless speculation. Why, then, are we informed of the 
existence and malignity of evil spirits? If they have no power 
to harm or to deceive us, such knowledge is merely useless. If 
these evil spirits can work miracles (miracles to us, though per- 
fectly natural to their knowledge and power, which is an important 
consideration), it is a most merciful revelation, which puts us on 
our guard against this source of delusion, which leads us to ‘ watch 
and pray’ that we enter not into such temptation. Dr. Wardlaw 
seems, by one passage, to intimate that their miraculous power 
‘would invalidate and overturn the very evidence on which reve- 
lation rests its own claim to be acknowledged as of Divine autho- 
rity’ (p. 192). But compare the following (p. 23): ‘ With regard 
to the powers of created beings superior to man, though still, as 
every creature must be, infinitely inferior to God, from whose 
existence attempts have by some been made to throw discredit and 
sceptical doubt on the evidence of miracles, we shall have occa- 
sion to speak of it hereafter, when we shall endeavour to demon- 
strate two positions, the first, that there can be no such thing, and 
the second, that if there could, it would make no essential dif- 
ference in the nature and conclusiveness of the proof.’ ‘The italics 
are ours. 

It is for their author to reconcile these two statements. We 
believe the latter, and we do not believe the former. We see the 
necessity of extreme caution in testing a professed revelation, but 
we do not see that the existence of evil spirits, and their power to 
work what to us would be miracles, renders this testing impos- 
sible. God has made our whole life, internal and external, phy- 
sical, mental, spiritual, a mere choice of difficulties. It is not 
according to any of our analogies that the good and the true shall 
be without their counterfeits, and we may expect caution to be 
specially required in connection with that which most deserves 
and will best repay it. 

There is a passage of Scripture of some importance to this in- 
quiry, which Dr. Wardlaw has not in any way noticed. We refer 
to the account of the temptation of Eve (Gen. iii. 1—5). If we 
are to explain this away as allegory, supported though it be to 
an important extent by the superstition and snake-worship of half 
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the world, we may similarly dispose of the Flood, of the destruction 
of the cities of the plain, of the miracles of Moses, and of the 
miracles also of the New Testament. There is no end to alle- 
gorizing if we once begin with it; but if we have in the Scripture 
alluded to a plain narrative of facts, are we not shut up to the 
conclusion that the real tempter was ‘ that old serpent the devil’ ? 
If so, this talking beast of the field would have all the effect of a 
miracle upon our first mother, a miracle in attestation of false- 
hood, and wrought by the devil. Where was Eve’s safeguard ? 
Surely in the fact that the prodigy was an attestation of error, 
was in opposition to that which she had heard as truth from God 
himself. 

The passage in Deuteronomy (xiii. 1—5) is precisely to the 
same effect. Why is the prophet to be discredited and put to 
death? Not because he is not really a prophet, for the case sup- 
posed is one when ‘the sign and wonder shall come to pass.’ He 
is to be punished with death for seeking to turn away the people 
from Jehovah, who brought them out of the land of Tevet All 
God’s miracles there were confirmatory of certain great truths: 
those truths found their echo in the reason and conscience of all 
who heard them. They are to be a part therefore, and an essen- 
tial part, of the test of every future miracle. 

The Scriptures cited by Dr. Wardlaw (p. 207) on the other 
side of this question do not seem absolutely to require his inter- 
pretation of them. Neither men nor spirits may be ‘like unto 
Jehovah, * doing wonders ;’ but the unlikeness may be not in the 


fact but in the quality of the wonders. Do we not speak cor- 


rectly of wise men, and are not angels wise? Yet God is called 
‘only wise.’ There is no comparison between the finite and the 
infinite. In his own sphere and among his own fellows a man 
may do wonders—he has done wonders. These wonders might 
be miracles if performed by a brute among is fellows, but they 
might be trifles to an angel. That in this world a fallen spirit 
should work a miracle does not involve the ability ‘to wield the 
elements of nature and command its resources and control its 
powers at his pleasure.’ It simply involves knowledge, or power, 
or skill, which, though infinitely below that of God, is but by one 
shade beyond that which is attainable by a human being. 

In reference to the case of the false prophet already alluded to, 
Dr. Wardlaw says, ‘The supposition of a real bona fide miracle 
having been wrought, that is, a work such as no power but that 
of God could effect, or of a prediction having been delivered and 
fulfilled such as no human sagacity, no foreknowledge less than 
divine, could have anticipated, will be found very hard of recon- 
ciliation with two essential features of the divine character—the 
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one contained in the words ‘‘ God that cannot lie,”’ and the other 
in the words “ God cannot be tempted of evil, netther tempteth he 
any man’’’ (p. 209). And again: ‘The supposition of the 
miracle being effected by Satanic agency makes little, if any, 
material difference, the divine concurrence being, upon principles 
formerly stated, very much the same thing with the direct putting 
forth of his power’ (p. 210). 

Here we ion the fallacy which we have already noticed, viz., 
the embodying a disputed fact in a definition, and then using the 
same definition as part of the proof of the very fact embodied in 
it. But further: can it have escaped the notice of so acute a 
theologian as Dr. Wardlaw, that while he is building up one part 
of Christian evidence, he is pulling down another, and one of at 
least equal consequence ? 

What are we to make of such assertions as these—‘ The Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart ;’ ‘make the heart of this people gross,’ 
&ec.; ‘him being delivered by the determinate counsel of God,’ 
and a thousand others? Are not these the passages that have 
been regarded as the strongholds of infidelity and the disgrace of 
revelation, on the very principle to which Dr. Wardlaw gives his 
support, viz., they seem to attribute iniquity to God? At the 
root of them the old difficulty still haunts us as to the origin and 
existence of evil. What!—we may ask in Dr. Wardlaw’s own 
earnest style—what! the divine concurrence very much the same 
thing as the direct putting forth of his power? Is God charge- 
able with all the abominations of the devil? the Holy One the 
author of sin? ‘ Away with the self-contradicting, the impious 
thought!’ The explanation of the matter is simply this: God 
may concur, for reasons which we do not know, in much evil of 
which for reasons that we do know he could never be the author ; 
and this is the teaching not only of Scripture but of every day’s 
experience. It is the lesson taught us by all that is good and 
pure on the one hand, and all that is godless and disorderly on 
the other, and by the endless conflict between them. 

Let us examine Dr. Wardlaw’s treatment of the case of the 
magicians of Egypt. 

‘I set out,’ he says, ‘with avowing my full conviction that in 
the doings of Jannes and Jambres and their associates there was 
NO REALITY OF MIRACLE, NOTHING THAT REQUIRED THE INTER- 
POSITION OF EITHER Divine oR SATANIC AGENCY, NOTHING 
BUT WHAT CAME WITHIN THE SCOPE OF HUMAN POWER AND 
DEXTERITY OF DECEPTION. This is the position which, with 
Farmer and some other writers, I unhesitatingly take up: and I 
hope, without much difficulty, to satisfy the reader of its correct- 
ness. I begin by ealling to his remembrance one general fact, 
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namely, that the performances of the magicians went only a cer- 
tain length; that, having succeeded thus far, they stopped and 
gave in, acknowledging their inability to go farther ; and we then 
hear no more of their attempts’ (pp. 232, 233). 

And so because the devil is not omnipotent, he must needs be 
no stronger than man. ‘To believe that evil is never permitted to 
contend with temporary success against good, is to neglect the 
most obvious facts of universal history and personal experience ; 
but to believe that evil shall be im the end triumphant, is sheer 
atheism. Dr. Wardlaw asserts, as we have seen, that it is absurd 
to believe that the devil did work a certain miracle (or could work 
any), because this would involve the belief, that God permits him 
to go a certain length in deceiving the human race (pp. 209, 210), 
which is considered a ‘reductio ad absurdum.’ But, in this case, 
the Egyptian magicians are regarded as mere conjurors, because 
if they had been working miracles by the power of the devil, they 
might have continued to work them to any extent whatever. We 
do not remember to have ever seen. a more gross inconsistency in 
reasoning than this. Dr. Wardlaw seeks to maintain a given 
position by assertions which amount to these two: we cannot 
believe it possible that God will permit evil to any extent what- 
ever; and we cannot but believe that the power of the devil for 
evil is absolutely unlimited. We must leave Dr. Wardlaw to 
explain the consistency of these two propositions, and further to 
show how they can both (though obviously contradictory) be a part 
of the proof of any proposition. 

‘If the magicians really converted their rods into living ser- 
pents, this first miracle, let it be remembered, is a miracle of 
creation.’ This, ‘let it be remembered,’ is a mere assumption. 
If.to bring something out of nothing be the prerogative of God 
only, this is not true of bringing something out of something. It 
has never been proved that life is not the necessary consequence of 
a particular organism and chemical combination of elements, and 
this from the very nature of the case never can be proved. So far 
as the chemical elements are concerned, we may pick up the 
materials of a human body wherever we choose to stoop for them. 
What proof have we that the knowledge of Satan may not be suf- 
ficient for the putting together of these materials in such a way as 
shall involve life as a necessary consequence, which could no more 
involve a fact of creation than could the building of a house. But 
we are by no means shut up to the alternative of a creation or 
human jugglery, apart from this explanation. If man can juggle, 
why not the devil? If he can juggle with a skilfulness of decep- 
tion, involving more than Auman power or wisdom, by how little 
soever, such jugglery would be ¢o ws miraculous. 
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Dr. Wardlaw has, in our judgment, altogether failed to prove 
that, wnder the cireumstances, the wonders of these magicians can 
be explained away as mere sleight of hand. The tricks of con- 
jurors require a very elaborate apparatus, which, in this case, 
cannot be assumed. The failure in the case of lice is not satisfac- 
torily explained by Dr. Wardlaw. ‘True ‘the vermin was upon 
man and beast,’ but this does not imply that not a square inch 
was to be found uncovered. If so we must believe that the magi- 
cians could obtain no water to change into blood, nor any spot 
free from frogs, and that they attempted to bring up lice when 
lice were thick already. And what would be gained if their feats 
were shorn of the miraculous? Is it more unworthy of God to 
contend with a lost archangel than with a depraved man? Or 
are the particular means by which God may permit his creatures 
to be deluded of more importance or more inconsistent with his 
character than the permission of such delusion itself? 

We believe then that real miracles may have been wrought in 
Egypt for the subversion of the truth, and by Satanic power. But 
if not it is perfectly obvious that the tricks of the magicians had 
exactly a similar effect upon those who witnessed them ; and if so 
it follows that a miracle, or what for all the purposes of evidence 
and attestation is equivalent to a miracle, may be wrought in 
support of error, and by other agency than that of God. For 
this reason it cannot, considered objectively, be in itself, alone, 
and in every separate case, a certain and satisfactory attes- 
tation of truth. We believe, therefore, that Dr. Wardlaw’s 
entire argument falls to the ground, with everything he has built 
upon it. ‘To this point, however, he has given a whole section, and 
we will gladly and carefully examine it. 

‘A miracle,’ says Mr. Trench, ‘does not prove the truth of a 
doctrine, or the divine mission of him that brings it to pass. That 
which alone it claims for him at the first, is a right to be listened 
to; it puts him in the alternative of being from heaven or from 
hell. The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as 
being good, and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. But 
the first appeal is from the doctrine to the conscience, to the moral 
nature in man. For all revelation presupposes in man a power of 
recognising the truth when it is shown him, that it will find an 
answer in him, that he will trace in it the lineaments of a friend, 
though of a friend from whom he has been long estranged, and 
whom he has well-nigh forgotten.’—(p. 24.) 

Now, Dr. Wardlaw seems scarcely to have appreciated the 
meaning of this passage which he attempts to criticise. ‘If we 
must first,’ he says, ‘ by an appeal to our “moral nature”’ ascer- 
tain the doctrine to be good, then have we, at the same time, 
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ascertained it to be true; since no doctrine can be really and 
intrinsically good that is not true ; truth, as to any doctrine, being 
the very first ingredient or element of its goodness.’—(p. 214.) 
There is a very strange confounding here of what is good with 
what is true. It might surely be a good thing for a youth who 
has involved himself in pecuniary difficulty, that some rich uncle 
had died and bequeathed him a fortune, but it might not be true 
for all that. It would be a good thing if there were no sin, but 
there zs sin notwithstanding. ‘Truth is not the only element of 
goodness, else there would be no difference between hope and cer- 


’ tainty. 


The holy men of old times ‘ looked for a city which had founda- 
tions,’ ‘for a better country, i.e. a heavenly :’ they felt that it 
would be good, a reward of their fidelity, a solution of many of the 
difficulties of divine providence ; but they needed a revelation to 
assure them that it actually ‘remained for them.’ Is there 
nothing ‘ too good to be true?’ 

The passages of Scripture quoted by Dr. Wardlaw in support 
of his position, that a miracle alone is a sufficient test of a doc- 
trine, are altogether inadequate for that purpose: ‘The works that 
I do; ‘ The works of my Father ;) ‘The works which none other 
man doeth,’ may include the moral end as much as the objective 
character. 

We have already alluded to the accusation of the Pharisees 
against our Lord. It was to the effect that works such as his 
might easily be done by the help of Beelzebub. Christ’s reply 
was not at all in Dr. Wardlaw’s direction. It admitted, or at 
least did not deny, the fact of the possibility of miracles wrought 
by Satan, but maintained that the devil would never exert his 
power in behalf of goodness and truth. A kingdom will never be 
divided against itself ‘The Jews were expressly commanded to 
give no heed to miracles which were intended to turn them from 
God to idols. ‘This,’ says the Doctor, ‘is a case of miracle 
against miracle, not of doctrine against doctrine.’ But, on his 
own principle, these things are identical. All miracles, as such, 
are equal. ‘The creation of an atom is as truly a creation as the 
creation of a world.’ Wherein then do competing miracles 
differ? We answer, entirely in their moral circumstances. A 
miracle is to be rejected, always, however stupendous, when it 
would lead us to idolatry. So, in the time of Christ, the Jews 
despised him, notwithstanding his miracles. They regarded him 
as subverting the teaching of Moses and the Prophets. Christ’s 
reply was not an appeal to his miracles, but to his teaching; ‘I 
came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil.’ 

But, in fact, does not the belief in the possibility of a miracle at 
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all, even on the admission of our cautious divine, depend upon 
certain doctrines? It assumes the existence of a personal God ; 
it assumes his wisdom and goodness. We can come to the know- 
ledge both of God and his attributes only from the consideration 
of his works, and of our own moral nature in particular. Miracles 
are possible, only because it is obviously wise and just that the 
material should subserve the spiritual, the physical the moral. 
Strongly enough Dr. Wardlaw argues this matter: ‘Suppose a 
case should occur, in which the continuance of the regular move- 
ments of a machine exposed a human life to danger, and that by 
simply stopping or changing one of those movements for but a few 
seconds, that life could be saved; . . . if in these circumstances, 
we knew the maker and owner to be a man of unusual sensibility and 


because he was enamoured of the beauty and regularity of a me- 
chanical motion, he were to refuse his interference, and allow life 
to perish, what should we think of the man’s heart, and what too 
of his head? Should we not look upon him with equal detestation 
for his cruelty, and contempt for his childish imbecility ?—setting 
him down at once as a heartless monster, and as a senseless fool ? 
And if thus you would think of the fellow-man who could act such 
a part, what is to be thought of the God, who, when a world’s salva- 
tion was in the question .. . .?’ and so on,— (pp. 67, 68.) What is 
this but testing miracle by doctrine? If our nature be so corrupt 
that its moral judgments are ‘exceedingly precarious,’ even ‘ apt 
to be perverted,’ we might assert (if we thought fit to imitate 
certain most objectionable portions of this treatise) that the ex- 
pressions we have quoted are very likely to be little short of blas- 
phemy. If we have no means apart from Scripture, of ascertaining 
what is morally fitting, Dr. Wardlaw’s own reasons for regarding 
a miracle as probable, and under supposed circumstances certain, 
are entirely removed. Yet to this effect is the whole tenor of the 
‘ Christian Ethics,’ a book whose very title is an absurdity. 
Struggle against it as they may, our most hyper-orthodox theolo- 
gians must needs come back at last to our moral nature. Without 
it we have no right to believe in the existence of God, as a holy 
and just being; no right to look for a revelation; no means of 
testing a revelation if it came. Without this moral nature it 
could make no sort of difference whether we were worshippers of 
Jehovah or Juggernaut; whether we participated in the decent 
exercises of a Christian sanctuary, or the mad and drunken revelry 
of Bacchic orgies. ‘The Bible may be called its own expositor, 
but the man who would understand what God has revealed to us 
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in his word, must know something of what God has revealed in 
his works, and chiefly in his own ‘ moral nature.’ Dr. Wardlaw’s 
book indicates less of such knowledge, and a more complete per- 
version of the little it does indicate, than any theological work 
with which we happen to be acquainted. 

What then 7s the apologetic worth of miracles? ‘The office of 
the miracle is to step in and vouch the truth of that which mere 
human reason may pronounce possible or probable.’ No miracle 
can attest what is obviously immoral or impossible. None, how 
stupendous soever, could make it our duty to become idolaters, or 
convince us that God required this debasement. In such a case 
we should test the miracle by the doctrine, and pronounce it from 
the devil. There is much however of what is good that may be 
but partially known to us, or wholly undiscoverable ; a miracle in 
such cases may be a means of revelation, may change doubt into 
belief, and hope into certainty. Here the miracle tests the doc- 
trine, and we declare it to be from God. Nor do we in this way 
reason in a circle. The miracle in-each case attests the very same 
thing, viz. that the doctrine in question is either from heaven or 
hell; our choice of these alternatives must depend upon the doc- 
trine itself. 

It may be argued, that this view places the Bible altogether at 
the mercy of human reason. There is much to be found in that 
book confessedly mysterious. Not only should we never have 
discovered it, but suggested to us under ordinary circumstances, it 
would have been certainly rejected. We have still however a test 
in miracles ; not in any one miracle taken alone, but in a miracle 
which shall be one of a series wrought in attestation of the truth. 
It is exactly thus with our evidence of the truths of Christianity. 
There is enough of what is obviously good to test the entire cycle 
of closely connected miracles, and the result is in no way altered 
by the admixture of certain doctrines, which, though beyond 
reason and above it, are not unreasonable. It is strange that 
these good men, who are so zealous for the honour of sacred Scrip- 
ture, should not see that we cannot improve the foundation upon 
which God has built it. He never rests its claim upon miracles 
alone. We bids us ‘as wise men to judge of what he says.’ It is 
a fact which, on Dr. Wardlaw’s — is needless, if not 
ridiculous, that five-sixths of the New Testament are entirely argu- 
mentative. Why all this appeal to our moral judgment, rather 
than to miracles? Obviously for this reason, that the God of the 
Bible is the Being who has also given to us our physical, and 
intellectual, and moral constitution, and has: so made us that no 
exercise of mere power will ever suffice to prove the truth or 
beauty of religious doctrine. 
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And why, we ask, the countless tomes of theological polemics, 
but on the very principle for which we contend? Dr. Strauss 
bases his whole theory of the ‘ Life of Jesus’ on an assumption of 
the impossibility of miracles. ‘All the author had to do,’ says 
Mr. Rogers, ‘was to prove this, and he might have spared his 
large volumes of minute criticism.’ Why, for exactly similar 
reasons, allowing Dr. Wardlaw’s views in the treatise under our 
notice to be correct,—why do theologians of his school undertake 
to vindicate the reasonableness of the atonement, and the doctrine 
of predestination, and the Trinity? Of what possible consequence 
could it be to our faith or duty, if each of these were proved to 
involve a physical or ethical absurdity, so long as they are found 
in a book attested by miracles? The answer to this is plain 
enough. In spite of our most carefully elaborated theories, the 
law of our moral nature, which God has given us, and to which 
Christianity constantly makes its appeal, will be too strong for us 
after all. An attempt to prove that we had no eyes, while we 
every day make use of the knowledge which could never have 
been ours without them, would be every whit as reasonable as an 
attempt to prove that we have no natural means of attaining to 
just moral conclusions, when this is the indispensable condition of 
our belief in the existence and attributes of God, and the possi- 
bility of a single sentence of revelation. 

We would contend most earnestly for the use of miracles as a 
part of Christian evidence, while with equal earnestness we would 
contend against their abuse. Let us give some illustration of 
what we regard as their legitimate employment, admitting the 
reality of such as have been wrought in defence or attestation of 
error, or such appearance of reality as would amount to the same 
thing. Why were the miracles of the Egyptian magi to be utterly 
disregarded? ‘Tested by doctrine they were proved to be such as 
never could come from God. ‘Their object was absurd and im- 
moral, the preservation of idolatry, and the continuance of cruel 
oppression. But the wonders of Moses were in support of the 
rights of an injured people, and the worship of the true God, the 
God of the ancient patriarchs, and the God who had revealed 
himself as the self-existing, and eternal, and one. Again, ‘ life 
and immortality are brought to light by the Gospel.’ For this we 
entirely depend upon the attestation of miracles. Apart from this 
attestation immortality has never been more than a hope, and 
often regarded almost with scorn as entirely without foundation. 
Cicero, himself so often considered almost evangelical on this 
point, writes after this manner to his friends,—‘ ut mortem quam 
etiam beati contemnere debeamus, propterea quod nullum sensum 
esset habitura.” ‘ Omnium rerum mors est extremun.’ So also 
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Seneca, referring to the eagerness with which he sought to grasp 
a future life, adds,—‘Cum subito experrectus sum epistola tua 
accepta et tam bellum somnium perdidi.’* We have nothing but 
miracles for our evidence of immortality. It is however a doctrine 
abundantly reasonable and obviously good. But here we have an 
example also of another function of the miracle. The very same 
authority we have for believing the immortality of the soul, certifies 
us of the resurrection of the body. ‘This, though beyond reason, 
is not unreasonable, nor altogether without analogies in the ordi- 
nary facts of the world. Though involved in much mystery, we 
believe it, because it is a part of that which is attested by 
miracles ; attesting also much which is sufficiently easy to be under- 
stood, and possessed of such characteristics as suffice to attest the 
miracles. Nor is there here any circular reasoning. We do not 
employ the miracle to test that which afterwards is found neces- 
sary for testing the miracle. That which tests a miracle is the 
goodness of a doctrine—that which a miracle tests is (not its good- 
ness but) its truth. If it be a sufficient objection to this (as Dr. 
Wardlaw maintains) that we have no natural means of knowing 
that a doctrine is good, our only reply must still be, that on this 
showing the Bible itself is no book for us; we cannot obey its 
laws; we cannot apply its general rules to specific cases. We 
cannot love God, for we have no means of knowing what love is. 
What we call by that name may be what God means by hatred. 
We cannot ‘do justly,’ for what we call justice may really be 
nothing more than moral obliquity. There must be something 
false in the premises that can carry us to such conclusions, 
Weare as weary as Dr. Wardlaw can be of the spiritualism of 
our day, which would dispense with external revelation altogether. 
But we must be allowed to express it as our decided conviction, 
that this same spiritualism is a natural reaction from extreme and 
one-sided views, such as are advanced and supported by this 
treatise on miracles. Not only do ‘the works of Christ bear wit- 
ness of him,’ inasmuch as they are the works of his Father, but 
‘his doctrine’ is declared likewise to be ‘the Father’s who sent 
him.’ If we forget one of these facts, and rest our faith wholly 
upon the other, we cannot marvel at the spiritualism which, in a 
different direction, does likewise. The strength of Christian evi- 
dence is not in either of these facts taken alone, but in both of 
them taken together; and what God has so joined, let not man 
put asunder. The whole power of the error of our modern spi- 
ritualists (and it has power which we should do well to counteract 
with something more argumentative than a sneer, and more cogent 





k See Whately, ‘ Essays,’ first series, p. 80. 
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than capital letters) is in the fact that it is in alliance with truth, 
though pushed somewhat beyond its due limits ; and truth which 
has been grossly and foolishly ——_ 

It would be difficult, on Dr. Wardlaw’s hypothesis, to account 
for the singularly small success of Christ’s personal ministry. His 
wonders were seen and admired by vast multitudes, who for that 
very reason followed him in all directions; yet a very small pro- 
portion of these could be relied upon as genuine a So far 
from yielding to Christ’s authority and admitting his Messiahship, 
on the ground of his mighty works, they were only too ready to 
mock his dying agony with, ‘he saved others, himself he cannot 
save. They were ever demanding fresh signs and new marvels ; 
demanding even at the crucifixion, that to prove himself King of 
the Jews, Jesus should come down from the cross. This is 
utterly inexplicable, if the evidence which miracles furnish to 
truth be of the sort for which Dr. Wardlaw contends—be wholly 
indisputable and of a mathematical certainty. But we can under- 
stand it, if a main part of the value of miraculous attestation is to 
be found in the moral circumstances. Then conviction will depend, 
not alone on a clear intellect, but on a right state of the affections. 
Thus, and thus only, will unbelief involve sin. Thus will it be 
possible to admit, as has been admitted over and over again, that 
a miracle (régas) is from God, and at the same time to be wholly 
regardless of it—blind to more than a small portion of its charac- 
teristics, and beyond its power. 

This over-fondness for miracles seems to be an infirmity insepa- 
rable from our human nature. Its source is a moral and intel- 
lectual ‘vis inertia.’ The right of private judgment is to many 
intolerably burdensome, and is dangerous to all. Hence men 
have taken refuge in Church infallibility; and when its many 
blunders and frightful oppression have driven them back to Scrip- 
ture, their old weakness and fear have still continued to be their 
snare. They have sought for the truths of the Bible, not in itself, 
by patient study and careful comparison of one part with another, 
but in creeds and confessions, and some favourite ism. They have 
sought the evidence of Christianity, not in the sublimity of its 
doctrines, the reasonableness of its precepts, the purity of its ethics 
—in its power to civilize the rudest barbarism and cause ‘the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose’—in its lofty theism, its 
marvellous solution of many of the most difficult problems of 
human life; not in the additional fact, that these wonders and 
myriads more have never been achieved by the unaided power of 
man. But neglecting all this, which costs labour and taxes 
patience, Christian men have satisfied themselves with a part 
indeed, but a very small part, of what God has given them, to be 
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the defence of their Christianity, the evidence furnished to the 

truth by miracles. Exactly similar was the importance attached 

by the early church to supernatural gifts as tokens of Divine 

favour, and of personal holiness. Hence the exhortation of Paul 
eng to the Corinthians, ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts, but yet I show 
Hl ie you a more excellent way ;’ and that way was charity. 

We do not anticipate that the unbending rigidity of old- 
bs fashioned orthodoxy will do much service against rationalism, 
| Ng mythism, and the like, unless, on the principle of homeopathy, we 
seek to counteract an evil by that which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would tend to produce it. Dr. Wardlaw seems mainly to 
rely, in this part of his work, on his powers of sarcasm, and a very 
elephantine unwieldiness there is in the merriment of this grave 
theologian. But whatever he may do in this direction, he accom- 
plishes at the expense of consistency. Rationalism rejects a miracle 
as neither necessary to certify doctrine, nor indeed essential to 
the truth of the evangelical history. The mythic theory of Strauss 
is based on the assumption of the impossibility of a miracle ; 
hence the miraculous is always to him a sure indication of the un- 
historical. It would be scarcely too much to affirm that Strauss 
is, on Dr. Wardlaw’s own principles, more consistent and nearer 
the truth than himself. Both profess to criticise the evangelical 
history. Both employ the ordinary canons of historical criticism. 
The result in both cases depends upon a prior assumption of 
the probability or improbability—possibility or impossibility, of a 
miracle. Thus far these disagreeing doctors are at one. Dr. 
Wardlaw keeps truth at the expense of consistency. Dr. Strauss 
keeps his consistency at the expense of truth. The ordinary laws 
of nature do not lead us to expect, and do lead us to disbelieve the 
supernatural—is the assumption of the German. Hence the con- 
clusions of the ‘ Leben Jesu.’ We know nothing whatever of God 
apart from Scripture—is the assumption of the Scot; and hence 
(unless Dr. Wardlaw had managed to forget this over and over 
again) we must have arrived at results far more negative than 
those by which Strauss amazed and terrified Europe and the 
world. But our space will not permit us to wander into this tempt- 
ing field. 

As Strauss carries out to more conaistent conclusions than those 
of Dr. Wardlaw, his assumption that miracles are impossible, so 
has Dr. W. no satisfactory answer to Newman’s defence of the 
ecclesiastical prodigies of the early ages. That defence has more 
than anticipated the cogent arguinents of our zealous Protestant. 
Dr. Wardlaw has nothing to do with the probability or character 
of the church miracles ; to Aim it can be of no moment that their 
object is often unworthy, their circumstances ludicrous, the doc- 
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trine they attest absurd or unscriptural. He has simply to ex- 
amine their Aistoric credibility. The doctrine must not test them ; 
a priori notions of God’s character must not test them. But why 

o further? There are reasons ‘as plenty as blackberries’ for our 
rejection of these fables. We find no fault with Dr. Wardlaw’s 
conclusion, but with the inconsistency of his reasoning. His chap- 
ter on this subject is, to the lives of the saints, exactly what 
Strauss’s book is to the life of Jesus—a destructive criticism, 
having its origin and its strength in a mere assumption. 

It is in no unfriendly spirit that we have somewhat minutely 
criticised this treatise. Most cordially do we rejoice with its 
author in his well-earned reputation. But for this very reason 
would we guard the truth against what we must consider the in- 
judicious zeal even of its best friends. This book, both in letter 
and spirit, has no point of contact with a very large proportion of 
the scepticism of our day; and no book will have this, unless 
written by one who has himself found truth and won truth, only 
after a severe struggle with falsehood and error.” W. K. 


™ It must be remembered that the above was written before Dr. Wardlaw was 
removed from this world, to one where, we may presume, controversy on Christian 
topics is superseded by a more clear conception of their nature and relations. Had 
not this been the case, we feel sure some of the remarks would have been somewhat 
differently worded. His numerous admirers will be gratified by a tribute to his 
memory furnished by ‘“‘ Discourses and Services on the occasion of the Death of 
the late Ralph Wardlaw, D.D.” Edinburgh: A. Fullarton and Co,—Epb. J. 8, L. 
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THE INSPIRED CHARACTER OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Srconp Parr. 


In a former article * under this head we endeavoured to determine 
the proper position of the Gospels in the scheme of Revelation, 
viewed in its relation to the divine design of developing by slow, 
successive steps, under the Old Testament economy, that grand 
idea of all os which finds its realization in the fact of the 
Incarnation. 

St. Matthew’s record of our Lord’s genealogy, and of the cir- 
cumstances of His Nativity, was accordingly viewed in this rela- 
tion ; and its adaptation to the divine design was pointed out with 
reference to that class of minds in which the principle of faith 
exists either in germ, or in such a state of progress as is possible 
to the subjects of natural religion and Judaism. These systems 
being regarded as differing from Christianity in form ; the latter 
containing the substance” which the true and genuine disciple, 
trained under the former dispensations, is prepared to accept as 
the object in which his implicit faith finds its full realization. 

Our view, however, will not be complete unless we extend the 
argument from analogy, to the adaptation of the history to the 
minds of men, considered as more or less destitute of the principle 
of faith, and by whom the logical difficulties and discrepancies 
which confront them on the surface of the record are alleged as a 
justification of their infidelity. 

To this class of minds the history can, we believe, be shown 
from analogical considerations to be adapted in a manner and to 
a degree which at least justify the presumption that so far as that 
adaptation may not, in the first instance, be obvious or intelligible, 
the cause is to be sought for in the imperfection of our faculties, 
and cannot reasonably be presumed to arise from any defect in the 
inspired word, when viewed in its relation to the design towards 
which it grows. 

Now, whilst it is certainly the design of God in His moral go- 
vernment, to reveal His truth to those who diligently seek Him, 
and to do this in a manner and to a degree suited to men’s 
different capacities for receiving, and embracing, and profiting, by 
their knowledge ; it is equally certain that it is, at the same time, 
a part of His design to bide Himself from others to whom the 
manifestation of His truth would be attended with no salutary 





* «Journal of Sacred Literature,’ Oct. 1853, p. 58-75, » Heb. xi. 1. 
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influence, but the contrary. Accordingly, we find it to be a 
matter of experience, confirmed by revelation, that in the divine 
government, whether in nature, providence, or grace, the conver- 
sion of the will precedes, or, at least, is a necessary accompani- 
ment of the enlightening of the understanding on divine truth. 
We know that in the ordinary course of natural providence, the 
action of the will upon the understanding, in respect to the various 
departments of business and knowledge with which this life is con- 
cerned, is such as to have given occasion to the subordination to it 
of the other faculties. The presumption from this is that the 
works of God, considered as such, are not in the first instance 
adapted to convince man’s finite reason or intellect, because infinite 
wisdom foresaw that such a result would be inconsistent with the 
application of a moral test, whereby the faithful and the unfaithful 
might be discriminated, inasmuch as no room would be left for that 
exercise of the will, that submission of the understanding, in which 
consists the essence of faith subjectively considered. At the same 
time the works of God, and herein His inspired Word, must from 
the nature of the case be perfect in design. The full exercise of 
man’s reasonable powers must therefore, we may fairly presume, 
be provided for in them. In dealing, then, with the acknow- 
ledged difficulties of an intellectual kind, which the history 
presents, we shall, in order to establish a presumption in favour of 
the inspired character of St. Matthew’s Record of our Lord’s 
Genealogy (which is quite enough to occupy our attention in this 
paper) grounded on logical difficulties and «iscrepancies, endeavour 
to show, — . 

That, viewed in relation to the divine design, the difficulties and 
discrepancies which St. Matthew’s Record presents, admit, at least, 
of a possible or probable solution consistently with their being the 
results of a plenary inspiration of the Record ; and that they have, 
more or less, an appreciable bearing on the divine design in the gift 
of inspiration to the Evangelist. 

Before commencing the investigation, we would premise that 
we recognise in the Jewish and Christian churches, from whom we 
have received the materials for the determination of the text of 
Scripture, the appointed guardians and keepers of that text. We 
believe that the same Spirit which spoke by the Prophets, and by 
the Evangelists, has provided that nothing essential to the perfec- 
tion of the text of Scripture should be lost; such perfection being 
of course measured (at least in an argument of this nature) not by 
arbitrary standards of human criticism, but by the adaptation of 
the narrative to the divine design, or, if that design be not appa- 





© Acts vii. 8388; Rom. iii. 2. 
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rent in any instance, by the absence of all difficulties which have 
not their counterpart in the analogy of nature and of providence, 
and in the general scheme of revelation. 

This being borne in mind, we now proceed to consider the ge- 
nealogy given by St. Matthew, with a view to the establishment of 
the proposition above enunciated. 

We assume as an axiom of investigation, which has been already 
established, the correspondency of the general form and structure 
of the genealogy (as composed of six weeks of generations from 
Abraham downwards preparatory to the coming of the ‘ Father of 
the Age,’ or seventh week, when the ‘ fullness of the time was 
come’)! with what the analogy of nature and of the scheme of 
revelation would lead us to expect. 

We have also to establish the general principle on which, when 
viewed in its relation to the Old Testament, and compared with 
that given by St. Luke, the Genealogy in St. Matthew appears to 
be constructed. : 

The prominent idea of the Messiah in the minds of the 
Israelites, for whom St. Matthew primarily wrote, was of course 
the royalty of his person and character. Accordingly, he gives 
the descent through David and Solomon, and their successors on 
the throne of Judah; the list ending with the names of twelve 
private persons, during whose lifetime the royalty of the house of 
Judah was violently suppressed. Now, Salathiel, the first of these 
twelve names, follows Jechoniah or Coniah, of whom it was de- 
clared in Jer. xxii. 29, 30, that he was to be childless (the Hebrew 
word denoting absolute destitution of offspring), and that neither 
his nor his father’s descendants (Jer. xxxvi. 30) should sit upon 
the throne of Judah. ‘The verification of these denunciations 
requires us to recognise the fact which the coincidence at this 
point of St. Matthew’s list with that of St. Luke (for the first time 
since David) indicates, viz., that Salathiel was the adopted son of 
Jechonias, who in the near prospect of the extinction in his person 
of that royal succession to which perpetuity had been promised, 
was led to provide for the continuance of the succession in the line 
of Solomon’s elder brother, by the same mother, the line of 
Nathan as given by St. Luke. Accordingly, in Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, the two genealogies coincide, and we are necessaril 
led to the conclusion that the principle on which St. Matthews 
record of the genealogy was framed, is that of exhibiting the 
royal succession to the throne of David and Solomon, and the con- 
sequent realization to Jesus Christ of the promises made to the 
Messiah as the heir of David’s and Solomon’s alternately warlike 





4 P. 67,68. Cf. note’, p. 67. 
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and peaceful kingdoms, in the character of ‘ Zhe Son of David.’ 
The view here taken, though morally certain, on the principles 
recognised by Christians (and by the faithful of old), must be 
admitted to want that positive proof which one destitute of the 
— of faith, and who chooses to survey the sacred text of the 
Old ‘Testament entirely from without, as he would any other 
matter of history, might require as a ground for accepting it as 
true. The argument by which the above view is supported rests 
on the assumption (which believers in the inspiration of the 
Prophets regard as a moral certainty) that the denunciation of 
the Prophet, in respect to the younger Jechonias,° was realised, 
though we have not the means of proving the historical fact which 
it involves, viz., that the ‘sons of Jechoniah,’ 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18, 
were adopted by him from the nearest collateral branch of the 
house of David, which the genealogy in St. Luke indicates to have 
been the line of Nathan’s descendants. 

But though the fact of the strictly legal inheritance of the throne 
of David and Solomon by Jesus Christ, the legal son of Joseph, 
thus wants that positive demonstration which the adversary desi- 
derates, we have, short of actual demonstration, the highest pos- 
sible presumption in its favour. And it is on this peculiar feature 
of the general form and structure of the genealogy that we would 
ground our vindication of its inspired character. ‘The evidence 
which, viewed in its relation to the Old Testament, the genealogy 
suggested in favour of Jesus Christ, as the heir of David’s and 
Solomon’s throne, was precisely suited to serve as a moral test, and 
to distinguish the noble from the base descendant of Abraham 
the father of the faithful seed.!. The want of full demonstration of 
his claims as Messiah would be eagerly alleged by the carnal 
Israelite, whose thoughts were limited to a temporal kingdom, as 
a reason for his rejection of one in whose person and character the 
worldly greatness of David and Solomon was not realised. Such 
has, in fact, been the actual result, for the Jewish rabbies, without 
any authority either from Scripture or tradition, have invented the 
story that Jechonias by repentance procured the reversal of the 
doom of childlessness pronounced upon him, and that the ‘sons of 
Jechonias’ in 1 Chron. iii. 16, 17, were really begotten of him 
during the captivity. 

° Note", mf. ! Acts xvii. 11, compared with verse 5. 

8 Mill’s ‘ Vindication of the Genealogies,’ p. 160: ‘Granting freely the possi- 
bility of such averting of a divine judgment, it were notwithstanding most rash 
and irreverent to believe the non-accomplishment in this instance of a declaration 
so emphatic, when the inspired records of the captivity give no hint of any such 
exemplary repentance, nor is there ever satisfactory evidence of any tradition 
lying at the basis of the statement, but only a presumed hermeneutical necessity 
for 1 Chron, iii. 17.’—/bid. 
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Such, then, is the leading feature of the genealogy on which 
rests the claim of Jesus Christ to be the legal heir of David’s and 
Solomon’s throne. The evidence derivable from the Old Testa- 
ment is not such as to carry conviction to the intellect, if the will 
be prejudiced against the conclusion itself, as the popular will of 
the Jewish nation was in regard to the claims of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. At the same time, that evidence was sufficient for the 
purpose, and if fairly weighed, must have led to the full recognition 
of the truth. It could be nothing less than a culpable prejudice 
by which the well-instructed Jew was prevented from attaining, 
through such evidence, to the knowledge of the Messiahship of 
Jesus Christ, which the miracles of His after-life asserted. (Isaiah, 
xxxv., 6; ef. S. Matt. xi. 5.) 

Now the kind of evidence thus suggested has its exact counter- 
part in the systems of nature and of providence, and in the general 
scheme of revelation. Bishop Butler’s great argument is, that in 
the affairs of this life, and in estimating and judging of truth, we 
act upon probabilities or presumptions varying from the lowest 
possible presumption to the highest moral certainty. ‘ Proba- 
bility,’ he observes, ‘is the very guide of life.’ The fact that, 
judging from the analogy of nature and of providence, probability 
can be predicated of the great truths which revelation unfolds to 
view with regard to the invisible world, is an argument that 
revelation proceeds from the author of nature and moral governor 
of the world. Such is precisely the sort of evidence which St. Mat- 
thew’s record was calculated to suggest in favour of the Messiahship 
of Jesus Christ ; evidence short of demonstration, but amounting, if 
duly weighed, to moral certainty. For the same Scriptures which 
pourtrayed under such vivid and varied imagery (by which the 
imagination of the carnal Jew was misled) the glory and greatness 
of Messiah’s kingdom, recorded with equal distinctness and 
minuteness the lowly circumstances by which His person and cha- 
racter were to be distinguished. It was the absence of that moral 
preparation of heart and mind, which the Prophets inculcated as 
essential to the discernment of truth, which led the Jews to shut 
their eyes to the less pleasing side of the Messiah’s character, and 
to their will being prejudiced accordingly against the true Messiah. 
To the faithful Israelites the teaching of the Prophets would have 
served as a preparation for their discernment in Jesus of Nazareth, 
notwithstanding the lowliness of His outward appearance, of the 
legal heir to the throne of David and Solomon, or the authority 
of St. Matthew’s record of the genealogy, viewed in its relation 
to the Old Testament, in which from childhood they had been 
instructed. 


The inspiration of the general form and structure of the 
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Genealogy having been thus vindicated against the general objection 
arising from the absence of conclusive proof of the legal heirship 
of Jesus Christ, which was less to be expected than the strong 
presumption which really exists, we may now attempt to extend 
the argument to support the inspiration of several details to which 
objection has been made. 

Thus, it is alleged by Strauss, that whereas the Evangelist 
professes to divide the list into three parts of fourteen generations 
each, he has in fact not attended to his own division, but has 
included in the third double hebdomad from Salathiel only thirteen 
names, including Jesus, 

The objection assumes (owing perhaps to the non-repetition of 
the formula, including the word eywnze before the second Jecho- 
nias) that Jechonias, the son of Josiah, in v. 11, and the Jechonias 
of v. 12, are identical. This is plainly a mistake, the correction of 
which St. Matthew himself supplies by stating of the former 
Jechonias," the son of Josiah, that he had ‘ brethren,’ whereas the 
son Jechoniah had but one brother, if any (1 Chron. iii. 15, 16). 

Not only, however, does the Evangelist supply us with the 
statement whereby we are enabled, by the help of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, to distinguish the persons, but we are also enabled 
from the latter source to account for the absence of the expression 
denoting the paternity of the son of Josiah in regard to Jechonias 
the younger. For it was said of the father (Jechonias), ‘ He shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David,’ which was fulfilled by 
the son’s not reigning more than three months at Jerusalem. 
Hence the use of the term eyewnse to denote the handing down, as 
from father to son, of a legal inheritance (or at least as including 
this notion, with which the word was prominently associated in the 
ideas of the Jews and in the Hebrew style of the Old Testament) i 
would have been incongruous in the present instance. Assuming, 
therefore, the principle on which the genealogy is framed, of giving 
the purely legal succession to the throne, the apparent discrepancy 
is, in fact, the result in detail of the carrying out of the divine 
design. Nor, perhaps, can any supposition but the legal heirship 
and descent of Jesus leading to the omission of lwaxem. Se eyevvnce 
tov Iwabem x.7.A., enable us to account for the apparent dis- 
crepancy otherwise than as a corruption of the text.* 

We are thus led to the discovery in a minute point of detail, 
and under the semblance of a logical discrepancy, of a feature in 








h Accordingly the scholiast of one of the Moscow MSS. says, obras xas lwaxsye 
txaauiro, this name Jehoiakim being very commonly confounded with Jehoiachin 
or Jechonias, in Greek.—Mil/, p. 10, with note 10. ; 

‘In proof of which see Lord Arthur Hervey’s work on the Genealogies, pp. 
48-56. 

* Which Lord A, Hervey (p. 73) and others, accordingly argue to be the case. 
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the structure of the Genealogy resulting from the divine design of 
exhibiting the legal succession to the throne. The solution adds 
strength to the original presumption on which it rests, that St. 
Matthew does give the purely legal descent, whatever may be, in 
the first instance, our estimate of that presumption, whether, as 
believers in the inspiration of the Prophetical Scriptures as to 
Jechoniah’s being childless, we are persuaded of the moral certaint 
of the truth which it favours, or whether our assent be not so full 
in the first instance. In either case, the result of more inquiry, 
or the supposition of its truth, is to increase our appreciation of 
the evidence on which the original presumption is based. 

Herein we discern a correspondency with that feature in the 
works of God, which consists in the progressive development of 
truth by slow successive steps towards the final result. Faith, 
which consists in the first instance in acting upon probabilities or 
presumptions, is the first step towards the fall discovery of truth. 
‘ By faith,’ says St. Paul, ‘we wnderstand that the worlds were 
formed by the Word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear.’ ™ Faith must precede that 
process of inductive reasoning through which we arrive, step by 
step, at the discovery of causes hidden from us, through the know- 
ledge of the effects which flow from them. Thus it is that we arrive 
at the discovery of the great First Cause which revelation unfolds 
to us. And in the study of His works, and herein of language 
of which inspiration is predicated, we must start with implicit 
faith in the Record, in order that we may be able to appreciate, one 
2 one, those evidences of design, harmonising with principles we 
already know, which tend to establish the truth of the original 
presumption. 

But to proceed with our investigation. One of the leading 
discrepancies objected to the Genealogy is the certain omission of 
three kings from the list between Joram and Ozias, viz., Ahaziah, 
Joash, and Amaziah. Considered simply as an omission, the dis- 
crepancy is accounted for by the design of suiting the number of 
names to the previously fixed number (the choice of which harmo- 
nises with what analogy would lead us to expect) of three double 
hebdomads of generations. From Abraham to David the exact 
number of generations which the Old Testament contains is four- 
teen," whilst from David to the Captivity the number of generations 
mentioned is seventeen, of which the three above-named are 
omitted by St. Matthew. That the omission could not be the 





™ Heb, xi. 3. 

™ Gen. xxv. 20, 21-26 (Cf. 1 Chron, i, 34; ii. 1, 2), Gen. xxxviii. Cf. 1 Chron. 
ii. 1-4; Ruth iv. 18-22. 

° 1 Chron. iii. 10-17. 
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result of fraud or ignorance is clear, from the consideration that 
both St. Matthew’s readers and the Evangelist himself (as his 
frequent quotations from the Old Testament indicate) were versed 
in the ancient Scriptures, in which the names occur. Though, 
therefore, we may be unable to point out with assurance any prin- 
ciple indicative of the divine design which dictated the omission 
of these particular names, the & priori objection to the record 
which is based upon this discrepancy would be more than removed 
by the obvious design of suiting the number of names in the 
second tessarodecad to that in the first, and the consequent 
omission of names which had no remarkable association with 
them; the term eyewnse being legitimately used to denote the 
relationship of Joram to Ozias, either according to Scriptural 
precedents, as his lineal ancestor at the distance of so many 
weg or, more strictly, as his progenitor, viz., the grand- 
ather of his grandfather. 

To require more satisfaction than this explanation affords (re- 
moving as it does the imputation of ignorance or fraud, and being 
consistent with the — that some deeper design may have 
dictated the particular omission) would be, we conceive, to claim an 
a priori acquaintance with what was to be expected in an inspired 
document, to which no finite intellect can reasonably lay claim. 

Thus much being established, in the first instance, we may now 
inquire whether any — can be assigned on which the par- 
ticular omission itself can be explained in a manner harmonising 
analogously with the divine design. 

The same Scriptures which contain the promise of perpetuity to 
the throne of David and Solomon convey the distinction that to 
David’s seed that promise was absolute, whilst to Solomon and his 
descendants it was conditional, depending for its realization upon 
their fidelity, and capable therefore of being transferred to another 
branch of the family of David, if the iniquity of the first chosen 
line provoked (as it did provoke) the withdrawal. The special sin 
which led to the reprobation of Solomon’s line was the idolatry of 
which that king himself set the first example. A survey of the 
. recorded circumstances connected with the rise, and progress, and 





P Ezra (ch, vii. 1-5), in detailing with seeming particularity his lineal descent 
from Aaron, contracts two or perhaps more generations of this millennial interval 
into sixteen, by calling himself the son, not of Johanan his father, but of Meraioth 
his ancestor at the distance of six generations, and probably also by calling himself 
the son instead of the grandson or great-grandson of Seraiah, the last high priest 
who officiated there, as we read in Jer, lil. 24-27. (Cf. | Chron, vi. 3-15.) So in 
1 Chron, v. 3-6, we find from Reuben the first-born of Israel to the captivity of 
his tribe by the Assyrian king Tilgath-Pileser, but twelve generations at most 
specified (some of them appearing to be collateral), and probably only nine for a 
period of nine centuries ; and in other instances lineal descendants are spoken of 
as sons, iv. 1, compared with ii, 4, 5, 7, 18, 19, 59, &e. &c.— Mill, p. 120. 
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revival, after its temporary suspension, by the good kings of 
Judah, of the spirit of idolatry in the royal line until, in the persons 
of Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon, the measure of the iniquity of the 
house of Solomon was full, will show that the reprobation of the 
‘seed royal’ in the person of the younger Jechonias was the final 
result, towards which the idolatry of Solomon and his successors 
had been approximating, and which the good successors of David 
had but for a time averted.1 The apostasy of Solomon from the 
worship of the Lord is represented as the originating cause of the 
schism of the ten tribes, and herein of the foundation of that schis- 
matical worship which, though not properly idolatrous (inasmuch 
as it was the counterfeit of the temple worship), brought in its 
train the establishment of the idolatry of Baal, under that worst 
of the bad kings of Israel, who sold himself to work wickedness, 
and in whose reign the great Prophet and Reformer was raised up 
to destroy the idolatrous system, even as Jehu was appointed for 
the purpose of executing the divine judgment upon the idolatrous 
house. The reign of Ahab is thus plainly distinguished as the 
memorable epoch when the results of Solomon’s apostasy, origin- 
ating in the ‘sin of Jeroboam,’ had reached their height in the 
public establishment in Israel of avowed idolatry. If, then, the 
mission of Elijah and Jehu was required in the kingdom of Israel 
under these circumstances, might not the destructive influence thus 
divinely exerted, be legitimately extended to those of Solomon’s 
seed who had presumed to contract a legal connection with the 
house of Ahab? And, since, on the principle of the second com- 
mandment, the destructive effect of the sin of idolatry was to be 
extended to the third and fourth generation of the descendants of 
the idolatrous house, are we not thus led to the discovery of a 
possible reason for the obliteration of three particular kings from 
the list of Messiah’s legal forefathers rather than e.g. of Ahaz, 
Manasseh, and Amon, who were equally if not more impious? 
For, by the marriage of Joram with Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel, the first omitted king became, as he is emphatically 
termed in 2 Kings viii. 27, ‘ the son-in-law of the house of Ahab.’ 





1 Dr. Jackson (book ii. chap. xliv.) notices three ‘ climacterical seasons’ corre- 
sponding to those of our Lord’s parable of the vineyard (St. Matt. xxiii. 34-36), 
when the divine visitations of the house of Judah as the Lord’s pleasant plant 
in the vineyard of the house of Israel (Isaiah v.) were most conspicuous, viz. (1), 
at Zachariah’s death, when Joash had been re-engrafted as a forlorn plant by 
Jehoiada the priest; the other branches of the ‘seed royal’ having been cut off 
by Athaliah, 2 Chron. xxiv. 17-22. (2) The carrying away to Babylon (2 Chron. 
XxXxvi. 15-17) when the ‘seed royal’ of Solomon’s house died in Jechonias, and the 
line of Nathan was, as we have seen, grafted into the royal stock: and (3), the 
fullness of time, when out of the royal stock of Judah the righteous branch came 
forth as ‘a rod out of the stem of Jesse,’ the royal stock of David having been cut 
down to the ground, and become dead by the suppression of the Davidic royalty. 
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In connection with the marriage of Joram with Ahab’s daughter 
it is said that ‘the Lord would not destroy the house of David 
because of the covenant that he had made with David,’ 1 Chron. 
xxi. 6, 7. Joram was spared, therefore, (though not without 
suffering special degradation) as Solomon had been under similar 
circumstances —1 Kings xi. 32, 383, 34. Of Ahaziah, however, it 
is said that the house of Ahab ‘ were his counsellors after the 
death of his father to his destruction’ (2 Chron. xxii. 4) by Jehu, 
which was followed by the destruction by Athaliah of all the ‘seed 
royal’ of Solomon’s line except Joash, who was saved by the wife 
of Jehoiada the priest. Since, therefore, the full execution by 
Jehu of his commission in the destruction of Ahab and all con- 
nected with his idolatrous house (including Abaziah and his 
brethren) was rewarded by the promise that his children to the 
fourth generation should sit upon the throne of Israel (2 Kings x. 
30), are we not led by the analogy of Holy Scripture to recognise 
in the omission of the generations of the line of Solomon for the 
corresponding period in a genealogical race of a purely legal cha- 
racter (as regards the Messiah) a probable illustration of the 
carrying out in its opposite aspect of the principle of the second 
commandment ? 

We now approach the consideration of that notable discrepanc 
which St. Matthew’s Genealogical Record shares in common with 
St. Luke’s, and with the Old Testament Scriptures, from which 
both are derived, viz., the discordance between the number of 
generations from Solomon to David, and the chronology of the 
corresponding period so far as the latter admits of being deter- 
mined by the following data :— 

(1.) The specific periods of years of servitude and rest under 
the judges, which, added to the forty years of Eli’s judgeship, 
make up,'— 

(2.) The ‘about 450’ years which St. Paul in Acts xiii. 20 
assigns to the Judges ‘ until Samuel the Prophet.’ 





ay Thus:— 


Years. Years, 

Servitude under Chushan-Rishathaim (Judg. | Brought over . ° ° . 256 
iii. 8 ° . ° ° ° . - 8 | Judgeship of Tola (Judg.x.2) . . . 2 
Rest under Othniel (iii. 11) ‘ ° - 40 | Judgeship of Jair(x.3)  . . - « 2 
Servitude under Eglon (iii. 14). ° - 18 | Servirude under Ammonr (x. 8) . . . 18 
Rest under Ehud (iii. 30) e ° - 80 | Judgeship of Jephthah (xii.7) . ° » 6 
(in these 80 years we include the judge- | Judgeship of Ibzan (xii. 9) . . » 2 
ships of Shamgar, which Josephus says Judgeship of Elon (xii. 11) ° . - 10 
lasted 1 year.) | Judgeship of Abdon (xii. 14). ° og 
Servitude under Jabin:iv.3) . + 20 | Servitude under the Philistines (xiii. 1) - 40 
Rest under Barak (v.31) . ‘ . + 40 | Judgeship of Samson (xv. 20; xvi. 31) s+. 20 
Servitude under Midian (vi. 1) . ° - @ _— 
Rest under Gideon (viii, 28) . ° ~ we Total . ° ° . 410 
Judgeship of Abimelech (ix. 22). . . . 3 | Judgeship of Eli F . 2 ‘ . 40 
Carried over. ° . - 256 450 


—Cf. Hervey, p. 229, 
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(3.) The specific date of 480 years (1 Kings vi. 1) from the 
Exodus to the foundation of the temple in the fourth year of Solo- 
mon’s reign. 

(4.) The mention of 300 years in Judg. xi. 26 having elapsed 
before the time of Jephthah from the entrance into Canaan, during 
which ‘Israel abode in Heshbon and her towns, and in Aroer and 
her towns, and in all the cities that be along by the coasts of 
Arnon, ¢.¢., on the east of the Jordan near the Lake Asphaltites. 

It is obvious that if the specific periods given in the Book of 
Judges on which St. Paul’s date in (2) rests, do not some of them 
synchronize, but are continuous and successive intervals, then the 
system of chronology based upon the addition of these numbers 
(as the Jewish system which St. Paul followed was) cannot be 
recouciled with the date in (3). On the other hand, if St. Paul 
does not mean consecutive years, then the date in (4) tallies suffi- 
ciently well with the others. 

The above data for determining the chronology between the 
Exodus and David are therefore consistent with themselves on the 
supposition that the book of Judges does not contain a series of 
events arranged in chronological order (of which the sacred nar- 
rative contains internal indications),* but that some of the specified 
periods synchronize, and power rend that St. Paul’s date of about 
450 years, for the time of the Judges, was not intended to measure 
a continuous space of time, but was adopted as a measure of the 
several periods of servitude and rest, during which not all Israel 
together, but portions of them at the same or different times, were 
subject. ‘That date, therefore, measures the time during which 
that part of the divine economy was on the whole completed in, 
which was worked out by the several judges, as the successors of 
Joshua, and the types of the future Saviour of Israel, whose con- 
quests and the rest which should follow them they severally typi- 
fied. Previous to the establishment of the whole nation under one 
visible monarchy, it might be agreeable to the divine purpose in 
this respect, that more than one representative of the future deli- 
verer should be raised up at the same time in different parts of the 
land, and in different tribes, and that the record in which the 
periods of their judgeship are specified should be constructed 
without reference to the law of succession in point of time.t Ina 
period when servitude, rest, and anarchy prevailed in turns more 





* See Judg. ii. where (ver. 6) Joshua, whose death was recorded in i. 1, is again 
introduced in relation to the settlement of the tribes, the idolatry and consequent 
servitude to their enemies, which took place after his death, and the Judges whom 
God raised up as his successors to deliver them, and under whom they enjoyed 
rest. The principle on which this second chapter of Judges is constructed appears 
to be that of exhibiting the design of the divine economy as worked out by the 
Judges, to whose history it is prefixed accordingly. 

* Cf. note *. 
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or less throughout the land, adherence to chronological order 
might be inconsistent with that divine design in reference to which 
(and not merely to arbitrary standards of human criticism) —the 
perfection of Scripture, as the word of God, must be determined. 

Now, in the interval between the Exodus from Egypt and the 
establishment of the throne of David, the divine economy in 
respect to the Messiah was, as it were, completely worked out in 
type, David being the anointed representative of Messiah, and as 
such identified with him in the language of inspiration." This 
consideration enables us to discern from the analogy of the scheme 
of revelation as afterwards more fully developed, the probably 
mystical character of the numbers given by St. Paul in Acts xiii. 
20, since 450 years for the judges + 40 years in the wilderness 
= 490 or 70 weeks of years, the same as the prophetic period 
which was to elapse between the decree for rebuilding the temple 
and the city, and the coming of Messiah, the Prince, the Father 
of the age, in which the throne of David was to be finally set up 
for ever. 

We are thus led to the recognition of the authenticity of the 
date in 1 Kings vi. 1, of 480 years from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign, the 440 years of the Septuagint arising 
apparently from the close association (which Scripture sanc- 
tions) of the Exodus with the entrance into Canaan, and so leading 
to the omission of the 40 years in the wilderness. 

The result is, that the period between Salmon (who, as the son 
of Nahshon, a prince of the tribe of Judah in the wilderness,* two 
years after the passage of the Red Sea, might well, as regards 
chronology, be the husband of Rahab) at the time of the entrance 
into Canaan under Joshua and David, consisted of about 400 

ears. Now, the genealogy in St. Matthew (agreeably with Ruth 
iv. 18-20, 1 Chron. ii. 9-15, and St. Luke, iii. 31-33) gives but 
four generations to cover this space of time, or 100 years for a 
generation in that post-patriarchal period. 

Such, we conceive, to be a fair statement of the nature of this 
discrepancy to which this genealogy, in common with that in St. 
Luke, and with the Old Testament authorities, from which both 
are taken, is subject. Dr. Mill observes that the ra is 
‘indeed insuperable, except by recurring to the patriarchal lon- 
gevity in this later period, ¢f it be assumed as certain that no 
generations are omitted. * On the other hand, Lord Arthur Her- 
vey proposes to cut the knot by contracting the period of the 
Judges by about 200 years, a result which mainly depends upon a 
conjectural (though very plausible) emendation of the text of Judg. 


“Of, J.S.L., vol. v. p. 66, note*,  * Numb,i. 7: vii.12-17, 7 Mill,p. 131, 
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xi. 26, where he would read ‘ 300 cities’ for ‘300 years.’* In the 
absence of all authorities from ancient Mss. and versions in support 
of this emendation, the latter mode of solving the discrepancy is 
inadmissible on any sound principle of criticism ;* unless, indeed, 
it could be proved that the present text is so grammatically irregu- 
lar as to suggest its own correction. But the additional emenda- 
tions and alterations which the adoption of this solution would 
make further necessary, are too serious and considerable to allow 
us to accept it consistently with a due regard to the preservation 
of the text of Scrtpture which the Jewish and Christian churches 
have handed down to us as authentic. 

We might, therefore, be content to leave the difficulty as one 
which, being concerned with a race of men living under a miracu- 
lous Providence, is not too great for faith to surmount; and to 
point out at the same time that it has its counterpart in the works 
of God, in nature, aud in Providence, and may have been intended 
as a moral test for the discrimination of the faithful and the un- 
faithful members of the moral government of God, of which the 
scheme of Revelation is the highest illustration. 

Let us, however, first turn to the alternative adopted by Dr. 
Mill, as that in which alone a possible solution of the discrepancy 
can be recognised on any sound principle of investigation. 

Instances already alleged* show that there is no necessity for 
assuming as certain that the chain of the genealogy between 
Salmon and David is complete in all its links, Are there, then, 
any grounds for presuming that generations may have been 
omitted, and, if so, between which of the names may the omission 
have taken place ? 

The book of Ruth mentions as consecutive links Boaz, Obed, 
and Jesse ; and the term ‘father’ used to denote the relationship 





* Hervey, p. 238-241. 

* Bishop Marsh (Criticism of the Bible, sect. x. p. 258) observes, that ‘ emenda- 
tion from conjecture should never even be attempted till a// other remedies have 
failed.” Cf. ibid. p. 241, 242. ‘The words of the Greek Testament ought in no 
case to be altered by conjecture... . . But in the Hebrew Bible the means of 
correcting from authority ave less ample than in the Greek Testament, and conse- 
quently conjectural emendation may be allowed in the former though not in the 
latter.’ Bishop Marsh limits this license, however, so as to mean apparently much 
the same as what we have expressed above in regard to the determination of the 
texts of Scripture (viz. that the Holy Spirit has provided that nothing essential to 
the perfection of the text should be lost, such perfection being measured by its 
relation to the divine design), by adding (p. 242) that ‘ before we have recourse to 
the desperate remedy of altering an author’s words from our own conjecture, we 
should be fully satisfied that no mode of interpretation will remove the difficulties 
which may present themselves.’ Now in regard to i::pired language which pro- 
fesses to be the words of One whose thoughts are infiniicly higher and deeper than 
our own, it is difficult to see how any one can be ‘ fully satisfied’ on this point 
who believes in the inspiration of Scripture. 

b Hervey, p. 251-253, © Note P, 
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of Boaz to Obed, and of Obed to Jesse, might possibly consist 
with the supposition that one or more generations intervened ;4 
but there are other considerations which render that supposition 
improbable. David, when persecuted by Saul, entrusted his 
father’s family to the guardianship of the King of Moab. Now, 
on what principle did David act in selecting Moab as the best 
place of refuge for his father? We can hardly doubt that the 
relationship which had been cemented between the house of Beth- 
lehem and a Moabitish family, if the memory of Naomi’s ten 
years sojourn survived in the family of Ruth and Orpah, must 
have been concerned in influencing his choice. Now, on the sup- 
position that Boaz was the grandfather of Jesse, it is easy to 
account for David’s claim upon the King of Moab, and for its 
recognition by the latter, since the remembrance of his relatives 
must have survived in the minds of many then living; and the 
attachment of Orpah to her sister’s family could not have died 
away with her, but must have led a kindred feeling of sym- 
pathy in her immediate descendants. It is less easy, however, to 
account for the circumstance, on a supposition of more than three 
generations having elapsed since the time of Ruth and Orpah. 

On the whole, therefore, it only remains for us to inquire 
whether there are any indications which lead to the belief that 
Salmon and Rahab were not the immediate ancestors of Boaz, as 
being more reasonable than the otherwise inevitable conclusion 
which Dr. Mill gives in the words of G. J. Vossius: ‘Sane si 
amos computemus, agnoscemus Boaz, Obed, et ceteros, cum 
gignerent, jam centenarios fuisse.’ 

The statement in the opening of the Book of Ruth, that Elime- 
lech lived at Bethlehem in the days when the Judges ruled, 
seems to imply that the settlement at Bethlehem was not so recent 
as it must have been if Boaz were the immediate son, and not the 
lineal heir at the distance of some generations of Salmon, the first 
lord of Bethlehem. The fact that the time must have been one 
of peace in relation to the Moabites, suggests that the events must 
have fallen after the 300 years mentioned in Judg. xi. 26, as 
having elapsed previous to the time of Jephthah, and during which 
the wars with the Moabites, Ammonites, and Midianites took 
place, these nations being apparently in some way connected in 
their opposition to Israel.' In harmony with this chronological 
consideration, we find that several of the Jewish authorities assert 
the identity of Boaz with Ibzan of Bethlehem, who succeeded 
Jephthah, and was buried at Bethlehem, which ‘all the Jews’ s 
4 Cf. note P, . € 1 Sam, xxii. 3, 4. 

f This is well argued by Lord A, Hervey in ‘The Genealogies, &c.’ pp. 230-233, 
* Mill, p. 133, note °, 
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take to be Bethlehem Ephratah of Judah. This supposition would 
require the insertion of several generations to fill up the period 
from Othniel to Jephthah. 

To this view it is objected," that since Boaz and Ruth were cer- 
tainly the father and mother of Obed, therefore St. Matthew must 
have intended us to infer that Salmon and Rahab were the imme- 
diate parents of Ruth. If there were no obvious reason suggested 
by the divine design for the juxtaposition of Rahab and Ruth 
(such as there evidently is in the marked introduction into the list 
of two such names), the objection might have appeared to possess 
weight. But the possibility of Salmon and Rahab not being 
the parents of Boaz, being established by instances already alluded 
to,' a reason for the omission of the intervening generations is to 
be found in the twofold association which the close juxtaposition of 
the two Gentilesses was calculated to suggest to the Israelite 
versed in the ancient Scriptures. Would he not thus be prepared 
to discern the gathering unto Messiah of the Gentile church, 
viewed under the twofold aspect in which the two Gentile mothers 
were its fitting representatives, viz., as saved from the destruction 
of the world by faith in the God of Abraham, and as called to 
forget her own people and her father’s house preparatory to her 
adoption (as was more prominently signified in the marriage of 
Solomon with Pharaoh’s daughter) as the spouse of the eternal 
King who was to spring forth from the house of Bethlehem.* 

It has also been objected™ that there are synchronical genealo- 
gies, which all correspond within three or four, with that of David 
during the time in question; and that this excess is easily ac- 
counted for, when we reflect that ‘ Boaz when he begat Obed, and 
Jesse when he begat David, were both far advanced in years.’ 
It seems obvious, however, that no conclusion can fairly be based 
on premises which assume the completeness" of the synchronical 
lists referred to, and the absence in all of them of advanced age at 
the time of generation. There are, moreover, deficiencies in these 
genealogies subsequent to the time of David, which justify the 
presumption that generations may have been, and probably were, 
omitted during the interval in question. 

On the whole, therefore, there appears to be no fatal objection 
to the recognition in the supposition of names having been de- 
signedly omitted from the ancient and from the evangelical records 





h Hervey, p. 207. i Cf. note P, k Cf. p. 68-71. 

m Hervey, p. 209-214. 

" Cf. note P, May not the genealogies in the Old Testament have been con- 
structed in reference to different scales of numbers (as in St. Matthew) which have 
some mystical pee 6 so that the contraction of the real number of generations 

es 


was the result of the design of suiting the recorded number to the previously fixed 
scale ? 
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of this part of the genealogy, of that amount of reasonable proba- 
bility which is all that can be required for the full vindication of 
the inspired character of this portion of the record. But whatever 
may be thought of this alternative, the difficulty is not such as to 
place an insurmountable obstacle to the exercise of faith, which, 
considering that a miraculous Providence may have been connected 
with the conception and birth of the heirs of the house of Bethle- 
hem, from whom David, and the greater son of David were to 
come, has sufficient grounds to rest on for the recognition of the 
absolute perfection of this part of the Record, viewed in its rela- 
tion to the divine design. On the other hand, the surface of the 
genealogy, as regards its relation to the received chronology, does 
certainly present that degree of improbability on which one wanting 
in faith, or whose will was previously prejudiced against the truth, 
might be led to rest the justification of his infidelity. That an 
inspired document should be characterised by this double feature, 
answering to the divine design of revealing to some what is hidden 
from others, or that such a moral test for the discrimination of the 
faithful and unfaithful members of God’s moral government, should 
have been provided by its peculiar structure, is just what the 
analogy of God’s works would lead us to expect. 

It remains for us to advert to the concluding portion of St. 
Matthew’s list from Zorobabel to Joseph, which, compared with 
the parallel part of St. Luke, and with 1 Chron. iii. 19, 20, will be 
seen to contain but one name (Matthan or Matthat) mentioned by 
St. Luke, and none which can be identified with the names of 
Zorobabel’s descendants in Chronicles. The time from Zorobabel 
to Christ being five centuries and a half, and about the same as the 
period from David to Zorobabel, would require not less than twenty 
eg which is the number given by St. Matthew for the 
atter period. This portion of St. Matthew’s list is evidently, 
therefore, cut short of about half the number of generations, the 
omission of which may be accounted for in the first instance, as in 
former cases, on a supposition answering to the divine design. 

A critical examination of the names from Abiud to Joseph en- 
ables us to discern an etymological connection between them and 
the house of Nathan, the royal line of David and Solomon, and 
the family of Aaron.° Now, it was customary cee the Jews to 
give cognominal epithets identical or etymologically connected 
with names of the families into which persons receiving such 








° Hervey, p. 130-135. Cf. chap. vi. and p. 36-39. The fact alluded to accounts 
for the early rise of the opinion that the names in St. Matthew's list were fictitious, 
and only designed to signify the union of the kingly and priestly offices in the 
person of Christ; and also for the mythical theory of Strauss and others which 
Dr. Mill has refuted. 
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epithets were adopted, or with which affinity had been contracted. 
The affinity between the house of David and the family of Aaron 
had been cemented by frequent marriages from the time when 
Aaron himself married Elisheba, the sister of Naashon, to the 
marriage of Jehosheba, daughter of King Joram, with Jehoiada 
the high priest. We know, moreover, that no idea was more 
cherished by the Jews during the suppression of the Davidic 
royalty than that which connected with the line of the heads of 
the house of David the fulfilment of the Promise respecting Mes- 
siah, who, in the character of the Branch, was to unite in His 
Person the kingly and priestly offices. We are thus led to expect 
the adoption, in regard to the legitimate representatives of the 
house of David after Zorobabel, of the above mode of preserving 
the memory of the royalty assured to Judah and of the priesthood 
after the order of Melchisedech,? which should belong to the 
future descendant who, as the Branch, should spring forth from a 
stem of Jesse, when the first royal stock had been cut down and 
become dead in the person of Jechonias. 

Accordingly, it is found that the names Abiud, Eliakim, Azor, 
Sadoc, Achim, Eliud, Eleazar, Jacob, and Joseph indicate by their 
etymology the connection of the persons who bore them with the 
family of Nathan, and by adoption, with the royal line of Solo- 
mon, and also with the family of Aaron. The coincidence of St. 
Matthew’s list with St. Luke’s in Matthan or Matthat is ex- 
plained, with most probability, on the supposition that on the 
failure in Eleazar of the line of Zorobabel’s second son, Hananiah 
(through whom the series of the heads of David’s house proceeded 
after the captivity),? the legal succession devolved upon Matthan, 
prince of another branch of Nathan’s line. The only remaining 
difficulty requiring adjustment is the fact of the double paternity 
of Matthan, the father of Jacob, according to St. Matthew, and of 
Heli, according to St. Luke. Julius Africanus, a trustworthy 
Christian writer in Palestine early in the third century, mentions 
a tradition derived from persons, who from their kindred to our 
Lord were called Desposyni, to the effect (in connection with 
other details) that Jacob and Heli were brothers, and that Heli 
dying childless, Jacob married his widow and begat Joseph, who 
was thus reckoned as naturally the son of Jacob and legally of 





P The fact of Melchisedech having no genealogy or recorded descent, is one 
point in which he was assimilated to Christ as St. Paul speaks, Heb, vii. 3, 6, so 
that the priesthood of Christ is like Melchisedech’s ‘ unchangeable’ (amapaBaros, 
v. 24), i.e. did not pass by genealogical descent to Christ, as the Aaronic priesthood 
did to those who inherited it, 

9 For in 1 Chron. iii. Hananiah’s line is pursued at least to the eighth genera- 
tion, whereas no son of Meshullam is recorded, and the Prince of David in Ezra’s 
line was also of Hananiah’s family. 
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Heli. (Deut. xxv. 5-10.) Africanus expresses doubt as to the 
authenticity of the statement in the form in which he had received 
it,* and adopts it as a whole on the ground that he does not think 
that a more satisfactory explanation can be discovered.* St. Am- 
brose, however, in citing the tradition, represents Heli as the real 
and Jacob the legal father of Joseph.t And as this supposition 
agrees with the principles on which the genealogies have been 
shown to be constructed, we may be allowed, on the principle laid 
down by Africanus himself, and without surrendering the histori- 
cal foundation of the story as our support, to adopt St. Ambrose’s 
statement as the truth. 

The resulting view of this portion of the genealogy in St. Mat- 
thew, to which the above considerations conduct us, is precisely 
analogous to that which was deduced from the Old Testament, 
and by a comparison of St. Luke’s list in explanation of the coin- 
cidence of the two genealogies in David and Salathiel. The 
coincidence of the lists in Matthan or Matthat is explained on 
the supposition that Abiud and his successors in St. Matthew’s list 
were the legal heirs of Zorobabel (the names being cognominal 
epithets of the descendants of that prince mentioned in Chronicles), 
and on the failure of Hananiah's line in Eleazar, Matthan, the 
; rince of another branch of the family, became the legal heir. 
Matthan (as Africanus’s tradition indicates) had two sons, Jacob 
and Heli, the former of whom died without male issue. Heli 





* 
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would therefore marry Jacob’s widow, and the result of that 
marriage, viz., Joseph, would be the legal heir of Jacob. 
Such seems to be a satisfactory solution of the concluding 

, portion of the genealogy, which is objected to on the ground that 
4 neither Abiud nor any of his successors can be identified with any 
y of the names of Zorobabel’s descendants in Chronicles whilst, 
f until we arrive at Matthan, they differ also from those given by 
y St. Luke. The notions of the Jews as regards the significancy of 
8 proper names, and their practice accordingly of giving more than 
r one name to their children, especially in cases of adoption into or 
h affinity with other families, have their most probable exemplifica- 
li tion in the case before us, where such cherished associations were 
0 concerned as those which attached themselves to the legal repre- 
of sentatives of the house of David from whom the future Branch was 
= to come. 
ne 
sO 
Sy * He omits Levi and Matthat from St. Luke’s list, which accounts for his speak- 
od ing of the latter as of Solomon’s house; but, with the true reading, the questions 

for resolution are, first, the double paternity of Matthan or Matthat (the son of 
‘a Levi the son of Melchi in St. Luke’s list, and of Eleazer the son of Eliud in St. 
aS Matthew’s), and then the relationship of Joseph to Jacob and Heli, 


* Hervey, p.42-44, Cf. Mill, p. 186, &e. * Mill, p. 190, 
F 2 
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The above solution is based on the application of principles 
which (in respect to the omission of generations and the case of 
*Jechonias) have had their certain exemplification in other parts 
of the genealogy: the brotherhood of Jacob and Heli being indi- 
cated by the tradition of Africanus. Owing to the want of an 
inspired record to guide us during this interval, and the loss of the 
previously existing genealogies at the great dispersion, we cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be expected to adduce the same de- 
gree of positive evidence in support of this solution which was 
brought to bear in the case of Jechonias. It is enough that tra- 
ditional evidence goes to confirm the result to which the structure 
of the genealogy conducts us. In the absence, therefore, of con- 
flicting evidence, we venture to extend our argument from analogy 
to this portion of the genealogy also, as indicative, by its structure, 
of the divine design of ong: ae. in the minds of the faithful 
Israelites the true idea of the Messianic Royalty, which should be 
restored in the Person of the righteous Branch, of whom Zorobabel 
was in this respect the most eminent Representative, and who 
‘should sit as a Priest upon His Throne.’ 

There is one general objection which requires our attention, 
viz., that there is a manifest incongruity in Messiah’s right" to 
the throne of David resting upon a genealogy which does not 
itself prove Jesus Christ to be the Son of David, because it does 
not follow from the fact that the Virgin was espoused to Joseph 
that she was of the house of David, inasmuch as the law prohibited 
marriages into other tribes only in the case of heiresses who were 
without brothers,* and there is no proof that our Lord’s mother 
came under that description. 

In meeting this objection, we observe, in the first place, that 
since the Gospels contain explicit statements of the real descent of 
Jesus Christ from David, there was no necessity that the Virgin’s 
genealogy should be recorded, however we might have expected, 
on &@ priori grounds, that such would be the case. We might, 
therefore, be content (with St. Chrysostom, whom Dr. Mill follows 
in this particular) with referring this feature of the genealogy to 
the divine design of reserving, at the time of our Lord’s birth, the 
knowledge of His supernatural conception (which was known at 
first only to Mary and Joseph, and to the parents of the Baptist) 
from the carnal-minded Jew, who was thus prevented from in- 
dulging in the calumny which his hatred to Jesus of Nazareth 
might have suggested, and which was suggested to the reprobate 





" Ezek. xxi, 27. Cf. Gen. xlix. See the learned criticism on these passages in 
notes to p. 176 of Mill’s ‘ Vindication.’ 

* In order that the estate might not go out of the tribe, and so confuse the in- 
heritances of the sons of Israel, Numb, xxxi. 6-9. 
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Jews of a later period, when that fact was generally received as 
Christian doctrine.’ 

But there are also considerations which lead to the belief that 
St. Matthew’s list may Leap "eh. to our Lord’s mother also. 
Epiphanius* tells us that ‘ Panther was a name of Jacob, the 
father of Joseph and Cleophas, whilst another tradition (cited by 
John Damascene*) says that Joachim, the father of the Virgin, 
was the son of Bar-Panther, the son of Panther. When, then, we 
consider what the fact of her being espoused to Joseph would 
explain, viz., that the Virgin was probably an heiress without bro- 
thers, and so entitled to inherit for herself (and, as Dr. Mill 
observes, tradition is very constant to this being the fact), and 
again, that Jacob had probably no sons; when further we reflect 
that Cleophas married the sister of the Virgin, are we not almost 
driven to the following conclusion as supplying a highly probable 
foundation for the traditional evidence above cited, at the same 
time that it fully meets the difficulty raised on this point, viz., 
that the Virgin and her sister Mary were the daughters of Jacob, 
and were respectively married by Joseph and Cleophas? Joseph 
and Mary being cousins would, according to the custom of the 
Jews in such cases, be betrothed to one another, and the genealogy 
would thus be that of our Lord’s mother as well as of Joseph. 

This solution of the difficulty arising from the & priori expecta- 
tion that the list of Christ’s legal ancestors would be those of his 
real rather than of his reputed parent, appears to have every pro- 
bability in its favour, resting as it does on premises which have 
a striking concurrence of traditional evidence in favour of its 
being the historical foundation of the traditions in question,» and 
according fully with the divine design of revealing to the faithful 
Israelite what was hidden from the eyes of the majority of his 
nation. But, at any rate, the structure of the genealogy must be 
admitted to be characterised, as regards its relation to Joseph and 
Mary, by this twofold feature ; and our argument is thus rendered 
complete. 


Having thus completed our survey of St. Matthew’s Record of 
the Genealogy, and of those circumstances of the Nativity with 





Y Mill, notes to pp. 89-90. * Heres. 78. 

* §. I. Damase. de fide Orthod. lib. iv. cap. 15. 

> In dealing with traditional evidence we have endeavoured to keep the mean 
between the two extremes of regarding it as historically worthless, and of adapting 
the structure of the genealogy to suit it. A comparison of early tradition with 
authentic records may often afford a clue to the discovery of the historical founda- 
tion on which the former rests, Andit is in this sense that we recognise the use 
of early tradition as the best credential in favour of the true mode of interpretation 
of the inspired records of the New Testament. 
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which it may be properly associated (included in chap. i. 18-25; 
ii. 1-12), it is for the reader to estimate the strength of the 
presumption which the argument affords in favour of the inspira- 
tion of this portion of the evangelical records ; the main points to 
be kept in view being the correct definition of the general design 
of the Holy Spirit, in the gift of inspiration to the Evangelists, 
and the indications of that design which have been brought 
to view, (1) from an analogical examination of the adaptation 
of the Record to minds occupying the point of view common 
to the early Hebrew Christians, and to the church at large, which 
has inherited, and ‘ been instructed,’ as they from childhood had 
been, in the ancient Scriptures to which (as we have seen) the first 
Gospel has a special relation ; and (2) by the establishment of the 
roposition enunciated at the opening of this article, ‘that, viewed ° 
in relation to the divine design, the difficulties and discrepancies 
which St. Matthew’s Record presents, admit at ‘least of a possible 
or probable solution, consistently with their being the results of a 
inp inspiration of the Record} and that they have, more or 
ess, an appreciable bearing on the divine design in the gift of 
inspiration to the Evangelist, consisting, as we now venture to 
add, in the twofold use, of logical difficulties and discrepancies in 
testing and developing the character both of the believer and 
the infidel. C. G. 
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DISCREPANCY AND INSPIRATION NOT 
INCOMPATIBLE. 


Ir has been said that in the Four Gospels there is a very con- 
siderable amount of minute but irreconcileable discrepancy of 
statement, both with regard to the order and connection and details 
of the facts recorded, and in reference also to the sayings and 
discourses of our Lord ; that discrepancy of statement, however 
minute and however unimportant in itself, is inconsistent with Inspi- 
ration ; and that the writings therefore in which such discrepancy 
is found, whatever their value as a whole, and as the production of 
honest and well-intentioned men, cannot justly be regarded as 
inspired. 

ow it is not to be denied that there is in the Gospels a very 
great amount of apparent, and indeed, in a certain sense, even of 
real discrepancy ; but there can, we think, be no question, first, 
that discrepancies have in many instances been imputed where none 
exist ; and secondly, where there is, or may seem to be, even real 
discrepancy, that such discrepancy may always be satisfactorily 
accounted for, without impeachment of the veracity of any one of 
the Evangelists, and without impeachment, also, of the fact of 
their having written by divine inspiration. 

Perhaps the most glaring instances are those which respect the 
order in which the events recorded appear to be represented as 
having happened. These, it is granted, are very numerous—so 
numerous as, at first sight, to be even startling. If the Evange- 
lists had professed to relate the occurrences recorded by them, 
always, and without exception, in the very order of their occur- 
rence, it would indeed be impossible to vindicate them from the 
charge of frequent contradiction. Thus—we give only a few 
instances out of very many—if we take St. Matthew for our guide, 
our Lord having delivered what is commonly called the Sermon on 
the Mount, seems to be represented by him in the chapter following, 
as having immediately after, and on the same day, healed first a 
certain leper on his way to Capernaum (viii. 1-4); then, entering 
into Capernaum, the centurion’s servant (ver. 5-13) ; then, entering 
into Peter’s house, Peter’s wife’s mother (ver. 14, 15); then, when 
even was come, many others (ver. 16, 17); and then, to avoid the 
pressure of the multitude, to have entered into a ship, and to have 
crossed over into the country of the Gergesenes (ver. 18 to end) ; 
whilst according to St. Mark and St. Luke, these several events 
appear to have happened on as many several ay (see Mark i. 
21-45; iv. 35 to end of chapter; v. 1-20; and Luke iv. 38-44; v. 
12-16; vi. 20-49 ; vii. 1-10; and viii. 22-40), and some of them 
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at considerable intervals. Between the healing of Peter’s wife’s 
mother, for instance, (Mark i. 30, and Luke iv. 38,) and the 
healing of the leper (Mark i. 40, and Luke v. 12), our Lord 
appears to be represented by St. Mark (i. 38, 39; see also Luke 
iy. 44) as going into the next towns and preaching throughout 
all Galilee; whilst between the healing of the leper (Mark i. 40-45, 
and Luke y. 12-15) and the crossing over into the country of the 
Gadarenes, with its attendant circumstances (Mark iv. 35, and 
Luke viii. 22), we have, in chapters ii., iii, and iv. of St. Mark, 
and in chapters v. 16, to viii. 21, of St. Luke, the record of very 
many seemingly intermediate events, which by St. Matthew are 
—. in a totally different connection. (See those chapters 
in full.) * 

But St. Matthew does uot actually state that the order in which 
he relates these circumstances was the very order in which they 
happened. He seems to doso; but he only seems. He does not 
necessarily imply that it was. Our Lord having delivered the dis- 
course called the Sermon on the Mount, St. Matthew, in connection 
with that Sermon, simply tells us in the chapter that follows, that 
‘when he was come down from the mountain, great multitudes 
followed him’ (viii. 1) ; and then, but without any such connecting 
particle as to denote identity of time, goes on to say :— 





* The contents of these chapters are as follows :— 

Mark, chap, ii.—1. Christ ‘after some days’ enters again into Capernaum, and 
healeth one sick of the palsy; 13, he goes forth again by the sea-side, and teaches 
the multitude ; 14, passing by, he calls Matthew from the receipt of custom; 15, 
eateth with publicans and sinners ; 18, excuseth his disciples for not fasting; and, 
going through the corn-fields on the Sabbath day, for plucking the ears of corn. 

Mark, chap. iii. 1. He again entereth into the synagogue and healeth the withered 
hand; 7, withdraws himself with his disciples to the sea; 13, goeth up into a 
mountain and chooseth his twelve Apostles ; 22, is accused of casting out devils by 
Beelzebub ; 31, his mother and his brethren seeking him, he showeth who are his 
brother and sister and mother. 

Mark, chap. iv.—1. Again teacheth by the sea-side; 3, delivers and explains 
the parable of the sower, and other parables; 35, on the same day, when the even 
was come, he crosses over to the other side of the lake, and rebukes the wind. 

Luke, chap. v. 16 to end.—16, Christ withdraweth into the wilderness; 18, he 
healeth one sick of the palsy ; 27, calls Matthew from the receipt of custom; 30, 
eateth with publicans and sinners; 33, excuseth his disciples for not fasting. 

Luke, chap. vii—1. Going through the corn-fields on the Sabbath-day, he ex- 
cuseth his disciples for plucking the ears of corn; 6, entering into the synagogue 
‘on another Sabbath,’ he healeth the withered hand; 13, chooseth the twelve 
Apostles ; 20, delivers the sermon commonly called the Sermon on the Mount, or 
a summary of the same. 

Luke, chap. vii.—1. Enters into Capernaum; 2, heals the centurion’s servant; 
11, ‘the day after,’ enters the city of Nain and raiseth the widow’s son; 19, 
John the Baptist sendeth two of his disciples to Jesus; 36, a woman anointeth 
the feet of Jesus, 

Luke, chap. viii—1, Goeth with the twelve ‘throughout every city and village 
preaching the glad tidings of the kingdom of God,’ 4, delivers and explains the 
parable of the sower, and other parables; 19, his mother and his brethren seeking 
him, he showeth who are his brother and sister and mother. 
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‘2. And behold there came a leper and worshipped him, saying, 
Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 

‘3. And Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, saying, I will ; 
be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed. 

‘4. And Jesus saith unto him, See thou tell no man, but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses commanded for 
a testimony unto them. 

‘5. And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, there came unto 
him a centurion beseeching him, 

‘6. Saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, 
grievously tormented. 

‘7, And Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal him. 

‘8. The centurion answered and said,’ &e. .. . 

‘13. And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour. 

‘14. And when Jesus was come into Peter’s house, he saw his wife’s 
mother laid and sick of a fever, 

‘15. And he touched her hand, and the fever left her ; and she arose 
and ministered unto them. 

‘16. And when the even was come, they brought unto him many that 
were possessed with devils; and he cast out the spirits with his word 
and healed all that were sick. 

‘17. That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses. 

‘18. And when * Jesus saw great multitudes about him, he gave 
commandment to depart unto the other side. And a certain scribe 
came, &e. &e.’ (viii. 2-19.) 


But so far as the connecting phrases ‘And behold,’ or ‘ And 
when,’ are concerned, these several occurrences may have happened 
in immediate succession, or they may not. The only two events 
that are clearly represented by St. Matthew as having happened 
upon the same day, and in close succession, are the healing of 
Peter’s wife’s mother, and, ‘when the even was come,’ the healing 
of the many that were possessed with devils; and with reference 
to these two, the statements of St. Mark (i. 32), and of St. Luke 
(iv. 40), are precisely the same as that given by St. Matthew. At 
first sight, indeed, the crossing over into the country of the Gerge- 
senes in consequence of the ‘great multitudes that were about 
him,’ seems also to be represented by St. Matthew as having taken 
place upon the evening of this same day—so seems, that were it 
not for the accounts given by St. Mark and St. Luke, the former 
of whom virtually and almost expressly tells us that between the 
healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, and the crossing over, with its 





> In the common Authorized Version, the translation is, in this instance, 
‘Now when;’ but ‘And when’ is more literal. ‘Now when’ would seem to 
denote an identity of time, which the Greek fails to express, and which the 
parallel accounts of St. Mark and St. Luke, as already remarked, seem to disprove. 
And when’ is therefore, we think, preferable. 
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attendant circumstances, there was a long interval of very man 
days (i. 29 iv. 35), and the latter of whom implies as nal 
(iv. 38 to viii. 22), almost any one would take for granted that 
such was indeed the case. But St. Matthew does not expressly 
assert that it was, nor do his words of necessity even imply it. 
The statement given in the verses that immediately precede (viz., 
verses 16 and 17), would indeed (were it not for the opposing or 
apparently opposing statements of St. Mark and St. Luke, respecting 
the multitudes that on the evening of the day in question brought 
to our Lord the many that were possessed with devils, and the 
many that were sick) naturally lead us to conclude that the multi- 
tudes of these verses, and the multitudes of verse 18, in conse- 
quence of which he was induced, in order to avoid their importunity 
and pressure, to depart to the other side, were the very self-same 
multitudes ; and the day of the healing of these multitudes, and of 
the crossing over, the very self-same day. But St. Matthew does 
not say that they were, though his words may seem to imply that 
they were. We may, therefore,-and must (if the accounts given 
by St. Mark and St. Luke be such as to oblige us to refer the 
crossing in question to a later day) conclude that they were not— 
especially as ‘ multitudes,’ ‘ great multitudes,’ and ‘much people, 
were our Lord’s almost constant attendants. 

Again, in the accounts given by St. Matthew and by St. Mark 
of the walking through the corn-fields on the Sabbath-day (Matt. 
xii. 1-9, Mark ii. 23 to end), and of the healing of the withered 
hand (Matt. xii. 10-15, Mark iii. 1-5), we have another instance 
of events, not coincident in point of time, being so related as if the 
date of their occurrence was the self-same day. ‘This is especially 
observable in the relation of these circumstances as given by 


St. Mark. 


‘ And it came to pass,’ says St. Mark, ‘that He went through the 
corn-fields en the Sablath-day, and his disciples began, as they went, to 
pluck the ears of corn. And the Pharisees said unto him, &c. &e. 
And he said unto them, The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath; therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath. 
And he entered again into the Synagogue. And there was a man 
there which had a withered hand. And they watched him whether he 
would heal him on the Sabbath-day, that they might accuse him,’ &c. &e. 
‘ At that time,’ says St. Matthew, ‘ Jesus went on the Sabbath-day 
through the corn; and his disciples were an hungered, and began to 
pluck the ears of corn, and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw it, 
they said unto him, &c. &c. But he said unto them, &c. &c. For the 
Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath-day. And when he was 
departed thence he went into their Synagogue. And behold there was 
a man which had his hand withered; and they asked him, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath-days? that they might accuse him,’ &c. &c. 
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St. Luke, however, after relating the former of these two circum- 
stances (vi. 1-5), expressly tells us (ver. 6) that the healing of 
the withered hand was ‘ on another Sabbath.’ Were it not for this 
express assertion, it would have been a very natural conclusion 
from the account of these occurrences, as given by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, not only that they took place each one of them upon 
the Sabbath, but also that the Sabbath-day of their occurrence was 
the self-same Sabbath. But they neither of them assert that it was, 
though they seem to do so. 

These instances might be very greatly multiplied, but it is 
needless, seeing that the same vindication will apply alike to them 
all. Before quitting our notice of discrepancies of this character, 
we cannot, however, but observe that, although a little examination 
would soon beget a contrary persuasion, there can be no question 
that the general belief of the great mass of men with reference 
to the narratives contained in the four Gospels is, that they are, 
and profess to be, arranged in strictly chronological order. They 
may not have examined the matter very minutely; but that they 
are so arranged is their impression. tt is obvious to them, and 
that without any examination at all, that each one of the four 
accounts has a common beginning and a common end ; that they 
all alike begin with the birth and baptism of our Lord, and close 
with his death and resurrection; and it is taken for granted that 
the intermediate facts of the narrative are equally consecutive. 
They (we refer not tothe minority who compare and examine, but 
to men in general—to the majority who merely read) are the more 
disposed to assume this, because of the occurrence in the course 
of the narrative of certain words and phrases, from time to time, 
indicative of such consecutiveness. They have not so closely 
examined the text as to have ascertained whether these indications 
are to be found throughout, or whether their occurrence is only 
occasional—whether they connect together fact after fact, from 
the beginning of the history to the end, or whether they only group 
together a certain number. 

Now, if it be true that ignorance is, to i and in any sense, 
the mother of devotion, it is no less true in the case of readers 
such as these, that ignorance is not at all unlikely to become to 
them eventually the mother, not of devotion, but of scepticism. 
For let them by some means or other discover that the circum- 
stance which in one Gospel seems to be represented as occurring 
before another, is in some one of the other Gospels so arranged as 
to appear to have occurred after that other—let them discover that 
these differences of grouping and of arrangement are numerous ; 
and let them, after much effort, be unable satisfactorily to reconcile 
these differences, and the consequence will almost inevitably be 
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suspicion and distress. They will be disposed to assume that the 
four Gospels cannot be, as they had hitherto believed them to 
have been, inspired. ‘They can still believe them to be substantially 
correct ; but they doubt, or almost doubt (for they are pert 
reluctant, after all, to believe them uninspired), whether they can 
be regarded as infallibly, thoroughly correct. They have disco- 
vered that which heretofore they had not even suspected, and 
which, moreover, they believe to be inconsistent with the inspiration 
of these accounts; and their inspiration they accordingly begin, 
though it may be with much unwillingness, to doubt of or to question. 

Now all this mischief arises chiefly from their having failed, in 
the first instance, to make themselves acquainted with the actual 
state of the case. They have been proceeding on a false assump- 
tion, the assumption that the gospels are and profess to be (at 
least by implication) a statement of the facts therein related, 
arranged in every instance in the very order of their occurrence, 
They know, as we have already said, that this is the arrangement 
adopted in the case of some, of many of the facts recorded ; for 
they are continually meeting with such expressions as ‘ then,’ 
‘after these things,’ ‘on the same day,’ ‘ the day following,’ and 
the like ; and they have too hastily assumed that this arrangement 
is the arrangement throughout. In other words, from not nicely 
attending to the instances where these expressions are employed 
and where they are not, they have imputed to the various gospel 
narratives a greater degree of consecutiveness—of asserted conse- 
cutiveness—than has been asserted by the Evangelists themselves, 
Let such, then, as soon as possible, make a yet further discovery ; 
let them discover that the Evangelists make no such profession, 
and the difficulties arising from their discrepancies in this respect, 
are gone. It has been assumed by them that such is the profes- 
sion made; let them ascertain whether it really be so, and they 
will find that it is not. 

But not only are the writers of the Gospels not strictly chrono- 
logical in their arrangement, but they also are not, and do not 
profess to be, full and complete in their accounts. The events 
which by one are condensed, by another are given in detail. Cir- 
cumstances which by one are omitted, omitted even in instances 
where they may seem to be demanded, by another are recorded. 
This condensation on the one hand, and this more detailed 
account on the other, have of course led to yet further discrepan- 
cies, and that to a very great extent. By discrepancies we mean 
differences such as to appear to be contradictory and conflicting— 
not that they really are so, but that they seem to be so. 

To discrepancies of this class must be referred such apparently 
conflicting accounts as those given respecting the two thieves; St. 
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Matthew and St. Mark representing them as alike railing upon 
our Lord, whilst St. Luke’s account would seem to represent only 
one of them as doing so ; for having told us that ‘ one of the male- 
factors which were hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ 
save thyself and us,’—‘xxiii. 39), he adds (verse 40), ‘ But the 
other answering, rebuked him ;—the apparent difference between 
St. Matthew and St. Luke as to the time of the return from Beth- 
lehem to Nazareth, St. Luke appearing to speak of our Lord’s 
parents Joseph and Mary, as proceeding, so soon as the mother 
was purified, at once to Nazareth—informing us (ii. 22-39) that 
‘when the days of Mary’s purification [%.e. forty days from the 
birth, Lev. xii. 2-6], according to the law of Moses, were accom- 
lished, they brought him to Jerusalem, to present him to the 
Ford, ... and that ‘when they had performed all things 
according to the law of the Lord they returned into Galilee, to 
their own city Nazareth; whilst St. Matthew relates that they 
went direct from Bethlehem to Egypt, remaining there until the 
death of Herod, and that it was not until after the death of 
Herod, that they returned to Nazareth ;—the apparent differences 
as to whether one blind man (Mark x. 46, Luke xviii. 35), or two 
(Matt. xx. 29) was healed by our Lord at Jericho; or as to 
whether one demoniac or two was dispossessed upon the occasion 
of his crossing over into the country of the Gergesenes (Matt. viii. 
28, Mark v. 2, Luke viii. 27) ; and also as to various circumstances 
connected with the resurrection and ascension of our Lord. 
Condensation or amplification, as the case may be, will however 
sufficiently account for and vindicate all such discrepancies as these. 
Since, for instance, the ultimate abode of our Lord’s childhood 
was not Egypt but Nazareth, as Matthew himself informs us ; and 
since the episode of the flight into Egypt is altogether omitted by 
St. Luke ; it was quite justifiable on the part of the latter, and as 
truthful as it was justifiable, (and if condensation were intended un- 
avoidable,) so to speak of the movements of our Lord’s parents as 
to represent them as passing, as if directly, from Jerusalem or from 
Bethlehem to Nazareth. And so also in the other cases—in that 
of the two thieves for instance—it being quite conceivable that each 
one of the apparently discordant accounts may be strictly correct. 
In the course of the three hours during which they and He who 
hung between them were living and suspended, there may have been 
the united reviling ; but then there may also have been on the part 
of one of the two the subsequent repentance and rebuking, and on 
the part of the other mocking and obduracy up to the very last. 
St. Luke does not say that this was not the case, nor is bis 
account at all inconsistent with the supposition that it was. Con- 
fining himself to a single circumstance, and to a single point of 
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time, there was no need that he should relate in detail all that had 
occurred previously. 

Or, take the accounts given by the Evangelists of the events 
connected with the resurrection and ascension of our Lord. Take, 
for instance, for we are not about to repeat in detail the thrice. 
told tale of all their several seeming differences, the account as 
recorded by St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles (i. 3), that to 
his disciples ‘ he showed himself alive after his passion, being seen 
of them forty days ;’ and how discrepant from this account of the 
lengthened interval between his resurrection and ascension, is the 
brief narrative of St. Mark. He does not say indeed that the 
day of his resurrection and the day of his ascension were the 
same, but he so writes as ¢f they were; for after informing us 
that ‘When Jesus was risen early the first day of the week, he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene’ (xvi. 9); and then, that ‘ After 
that (and according to St. Luke xxiv. 13, on the same day) he 
appeared in another form unto two of them as they walked and 
went into the country, who went and told the residue who believed 
them not,’ (verse 12); he goes on to relate the first appearance of 
our Lord to the eleven, thus: ‘ Afterward (the day being still the 
same—see Luke xxiv. 33-36) he appeared unto the eleven as they 
sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness 
of heart, because they believed not them which had seen him after 
he was risen. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature ; he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned. 
And these signs shall follow them that believe: in my name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues ; re 
shall take up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall 
not hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover. So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven, and sat at the right hand of God; and 
they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them and confirming the word with signs following,’ (verse 14 to 
end). Whilst another, St. Matthew, appears, but only appears, to 
represent him to have ascended not from Bethany, near Jeru- 
salem, but from Galilee. 

As for the blind men that were restored to sight by our Lord 
at or near Jericho, there seem to have been three,° viz., one before 
he entered Jericho (Luke xvii. 35) of whom Luke alone makes 
mention ; and two others as he left it (Matt.,xx. 29), of whom 
one was Bartimeus, whom St. Mark (x. 46) mentions by name, 
and to whom (for reasons that can only be conjectured) his notice 
is confined. 





* See Davidson’s ‘Sacred Hermeneuties,’ p. 559. 
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The manner in which Da Costa in his ‘Four Witnesses’ 
disposes of these various discrepancies is perfectly amazing. Thus 
it sebigenee to the two thieves, he tells us that only one blas- 
phemed, that ‘ There appears to be no way of emery er Evan- 
gelists, if we admit the plural of St. Matthew and St. Mark in its 
literal acceptation, but that all perfectly harmonises if we explain 
that plural as a mere indication of the species’ (p. 6): that ‘St. 
Matthew loves the plural’ (p. 322). And, with reference to 
the demoniacs, ‘ Let us,’ says he, ‘merely suppose that the pos- 
sessed person when first seen by our Lord and his Apostles or 
attacked some passenger, and was just then struggling with him. 
Seen at the first glance along with the man whom he had attacked, 
the possessed person would seem, at a distance, to be not one 
possessed person only, but would present the appearance of there 
being two. Putting down this impression, this recollection of the — 
first glance, St. Matthew speaks of two, because he saw two men 
in the power of those unclean spirits, one the possessed person 
himself, the other the one attacked by the possessed person.’ 
‘But we must not allow ourselves,’ he adds, ‘to think of any 
misrecollection or inaccuracy. ‘There is design, consistency, and 
significance in the discrepancy before us. St. Matthew very well 
knew that his two were in reality only one. But it was fitting 
that he should present the fact to us in its external aspect, and 
that the two other Evangelists who follow should describe the 
same fact im its objective reality,’ (p. 61.) He then, as if it were 
confirmatory of this strange hypothesis, refers us to Matthew viii. 
28, which tells us that ‘no man might pass by that way.’ 

In the same style does he dispose of the apparent discrepancy 
in reference to the blind at Jericho. ‘St. Matthew,’ he says, ‘no 
doubt, identified in his description the blind man with his con- 
ductor. When, as he accompanied Jesus, the cry from the blind 
man reached his ears, it might naturally seem to come from two 
persons instead of one, and it is that impression, not the actual 
fact in itself, that he describes. Certainly no one can otherwise 
‘explain another couple of blind persons in St. Matthew (ix. 27-31) 
of whom it is said that they followed Jesus praying that he would 
heal them. If there be any truth in the saying recorded in Scrip- 
ture, “‘If the blind lead the blind both shall fall into the ditch,” 
what more unreasonable than to suppose that two blind men 
should have ventured out together on the highway, and should 
have followed Jesus even into the house? What more simple, on 
the contrary, than that in the narrative of the Evangelist, both 
here and in that other place, the blind and his leader should 
have been identified from their being so intimately associated 
together?’ (p. 64.) 
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We should not have taken any notice of these reveries were it 
not that the work (the English translation of which by David 
Dundas Scott, Esq., is comparatively recent) has been over-hastily 
greeted with much applause by various reviews ; there being not a 
few good people who im the fullness of their hearts are ready in 
these days of doubt and infidelity to hail anything and everything 
that professes to defend the truth, whether that defence be wisely 
conducted or unwisely—fairly, or unfairly. ‘The brief notices and 
minor articles of many of our magazines and reviews are too often 
of this crude and hasty character. We lament to say that Mr. 
Da Costa, notwithstanding many excellencies in his work, appears 
to us to defend Scripture in a spirit not very dissimilar to that in 
which others attack it. As, rather than see truth, or admit 
miracle, the Rationalist and Deist will have recourse to any 
hypothesis, however monstrous ; so, rather than admit discrepancy, 
will Mr. Da Costa. 

But, as already observed, it is obvious that for discrepancies such 
as those above referred to, condensation and consequent omission 
will account most thoroughly ; more thoroughly indeed, and more 
satisfactorily than any other hypothesis whatever. The only other 
conceivable supposition by which they could be accounted for is 
that the Evangelists were respectively ignorant of the facts which 
they omit to record, or which they seem to contradict or to ignore. 
But this is not likely. Upon the supposition, for instance, of the cor- 
rectness of the account given by St. Matthew of the events which 
trauspired between the birth of our Lord and the return to Naza- 
reth, it is altogether improbable that St. Luke, who evidently knew 
so much of our Lord’s early history, should have been ignorant of 
facts such as those related by St. Matthew. He may seem to 
have been so; but even supposing him to have been uninspired, 
we can scarcely conceive that he should have been really ignorant 
of them. Quite as unlikely is it that he should have known 
nothing of the previous impenitence and railing of the crucified 
thief, of whose impenitence he nevertheless gives no account ; and, 
upon the supposition of his subsequent repentance, quite as un- 
likely that St. Matthew and St. Mark should have known nothing 
of the repentance. The narrative as given by each, is, so far as 
it goes, complete in itself. There was no necessity that those 
Evangelists who record the united reviling of the two, should 
inform us that one of the two repented before he died ; none that 
St. Luke, who alone records the penitence, should tell us that at 
the first he too was no less scurrilous than he who died im- 
penitent. : 

Still less can we conceive, if, as stated by St. Luke (Acts i. 
3), there was an interval of forty days between our Lord’s resur- 
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rection and ascension, that St. Mark could have been so ignorant 
of the circumstance, as to have believed that the day of his resur- 
rection and the day of his ascension were one and the self-same 
day, especially as Luke himself in his gospel appears, but only 
appears, to assert the same thing; for, having related the first 
appearance to the eleven, he, too, concludes his account of that 
first appearance, by saying, ‘ And he led them out as far as to 
Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed them ; and while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them and carried up into 
heaven; and they worshipped him and returned to Jerusalem,’ 
(xxiv. 50-52). And quite as inconceivable is it, if the scene of 
our Lord’s ascension was Bethany, that St. Matthew should 
suppose it to have been from a mountain in far-off Galilee. 

hese discrepancies, therefore, and all such as may be similarly 
accounted for, even though they were twenty times as many as they 
are, since they leave unimpeached the completeness on the part 
of the several Evangelists, of their knowledge of the circumstances 
which they have undertaken to record, are in no respect inconsistent 
with the fact of their being divinely inspired. ‘They differ indeed 
in their statements, but they do not contradict each other. There 
is discrepancy but not variance. Their statements, though not 
the same, are not conflicting. There is difference, but not opposition. 

Another thing which they are assumed to have done, but which 
they do not salen to have done, and which moreover they clearly 
did not do, is, that in reporting the words of our Lord or of others, 
they always give, or by implication a to give, the very words. 
This they may have done frequently, lag generally, but cer- 
tainly not always. ‘They seldom differ in their reports, but they 
do occasionally. Sedeal for the most part so exact is their agree- 
ment, that we need scarcely remind our readers that three out of 
the four Evangelists have by many been supposed to have derived 
their accounts, at least in part, from some previously existing 
document or documents consulted by them in common. 

But their differences in this respect are so unimportant, and the 
varieties of their respective reports are so substantially the same, 
that were it not that these differences have been considered by 
some to be inconsistent with the fact of their inspiration, and were 
it not that by the production of them, the character and substan- 
tial sameness of these differences will be made the more a 
it would be scarcely worth our while to notice them. Of the dis- 
crepancies then, or differences, of the Evangelists in this respect 
such as they are, the following are instances :— 

Matt. xvi. 28.—‘ Then said Jesus unto his disciples, There be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death ¢ill they see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom.’ 
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Matt.ix.1—‘ . . . . till they have seen the kingdom of God 
come with power,’ 
Luke ix. 27.—* . . . . till they see the kingdom of God.’ 


Matt. xxi. 19.—‘ And when he saw a fig-tree in the way, he came to 
it, and found nothing thereon but leaves only ; and he said unto it, 
Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever.’ 

Mark xi. 14.—*_ . . . « Noman eat fruit of thee hereafter for 
ever.’ 


Matt. xxii. 830.— For in the resurrection, 
They neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ 
Mark xii. 25.—‘ For when they shall rise from the dead, 
They neither marry,’ &c. 
Luke xx. 35.—‘ But they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain 
that world and the resurrection from the dead, 
Neither, marry,’ &c. 


Matt. xxii. 31.—‘ But as touching the resurrection of the dead, 
Have ye not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God, . 
Saying, I am the God of Abraham,’ &c. 
Mark xii. 26.—‘ And as touching the dead that they rise, 
Have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
How in the bush God spake unto him, saying,’ &e. 
Luke xx. 37.—‘ Now that the dead are raised, 
Even Moses showed at the bush, 
When he called the Lord the God of Abraham,’ &c, 


Matt. xxii. 18, 19.--‘ But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, 
Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew 
me the tribute money.’ 

Mark xii. 15.—‘ But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said unto them, 
Why tempt ye me? Bring me a penny, that I 
may see it.’ 

Luke xx. 24.—‘ . . . . Why tempt yeme? Shew mea penny. 

Matt. xxiv. 9.—‘ Then shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and 
shall kill you ; 

And ye shall be hated of all nations for my name’s 
sake.’ 

Mark xiii. 9, 10.—‘ But take heed to yourselves, 

For they shall deliver you up to councils, and in 
the synagogues ye shall be beaten ; 
And ye shall be brought before rulers and kings 
for my sake, 
For a testimony against them, and ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s sake.’ 

Luke xxi. 12--17,—‘ But before all these things they shall lay their 
hands on you and persecute you, 

Delivering you up to the synagogues and into 
prisons, 
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Being brought before kings and rulers for my 
name’s sake, 

And it shall turn to you for a testimony... . 

And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name’s sake.’ 


Matt. xxiv. 15.—‘ When ye therefore shall see the abomination of 
desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
stand in the holy place, 

(Whoso readeth let him understand,) 
Then Jet them that be in Judea flee into the 
mountains.’ 

Mark xiii. 14.--‘ When ye shall see the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing where 
it ought not, 

(Let him that readeth understand,) 
Then let them that be in Judea flee to the moun- 
tains.’ 

L Luke xxi. 20.—‘ When ye shall see Jerusalem~ compassed with 

armies... . 
Then let them which are in Judea,’ &e. 


Matt. xxvi. 64.—‘ Jesus said unto him, Thou hast said, 

Mark xiv. 62.—‘ And Jesus said, J am.’ 

In the following there is, on the part of one of the three, a yet 
further deviation from the strict letter of our Lord’s words :-— 

Matt. xxi. 40.—‘ When the Lord therefore of the vineyard cometh, 


l, what will he do unto those husbandmen? They say unto him, He will 

0 miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits in their seasons.’ 

l, Mark xii. 9.—‘ What shall therefore the Lord of the vineyard do? 

I He will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard 
unto others.’ 

‘ Luke xx. 15, 16.—‘ What shall therefore the Lord of the vineyard do 

d unto them? He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, and shall 
give the vineyard to others. And when they heard it, they said, God 

5 forbid.’ 


Here it may be observed, that the ~~ to the question, ‘ What 
will he do?’ is represented by St. Matthew, as that of the 


in Pharisees themselves ; whilst, according to St. Mark and St. Luke, 

it is our Lord himself who speaks. But whoever was the speaker, 

BS the three accounts, though so far different, are substantially the 
si same. 

But discrepancies such as these can give no offence to a sober- 

ir minded view of the nature of inspiration—none to a sober-minded 

view of the end contemplated by it. What can it matter whether 

to the words in reference to the tribute-money were, ‘Shew me the 


tribute-money,’ or ‘Shew me a penny,’ or ‘ Bring me a penny ;’ 
G 2 
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or whether, in cursing the fig-tree, ‘ Let no fruit grow on thee 
henceforward for ever,’ or ‘No man eat fruit of thee henceforward 
for ever?’ That the writers of the gospels should thus differ, 
derogates nothing from their credibility as reporters, or as histo- 
rians, nor from their right to be accepted as inspired. Their 
varied reports being substantially the same, such deviations from 
the very letter of the sayings recorded, are quite compatible with 
such a measure of inspiration, and of exactness, as was necessary. 
I can still believe that our Lord did in substance say all that they 
have imputed to him, though he may not always have used the 
very words imputed ; and can still receive, not only as true, but 
as being of equal authority with the very words of Christ himself, 
all and every one of our Lord’s sayings as reported, whether the 
words ascribed to him be or be not the very words made use of, 
If we have not, in every instance, the actual words, I must, if I 
believe in any sense in the inspiration of the gospels, believe that 
I have their exact equivalents. And if we have this, what do we 
need more? God, had he seen’ fit, might, indeed, in every in- 
stance, have brought to their recollection the very words that were 
uttered. But this He clearly has not always Mom for they do 
not all always report alike, nor, as we have already said, was it ne- 
cessary. In giving to us in this respect, what has been given, 
He has given us as much as we really need ; and we must either 
believe that these deviations from strict fact are not incompatible 
with inspiration, or else give up the inspiration of at least three 
of the gospels out of four. 

There is one instance, however, in which their varied reports of 
our Lord’s words have occasioned, even to the sincere believer, 
very great perplexity. We refer to the reports given by them of 
the words made use of in reference to Peter’s denials of him ; and, 
in connection therewith, to the accounts furnished by them of the 
denials themselves. 

\Vith regard, then, in the first place, to the accounts given by 
them of the words predicting these denials. It is well known that 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John relate that our Lord’s words, 
forewarning him of the same, were, ‘ Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice ;’ but that, according to St. Mark, the cock 
would crow twice before he had denied him thrice. In other 
words, according to three of the evangelists, our Lord’s prediction 
was so expressed as to imply that there would be three denials 
before the cock crew even once; whilst according to St. Mark, 
there would be three denials indeed, but not three denials before 
the first crowing of the cock. 

The discrepancy is unimportant in itself, indeed. Nevertheless 
jt is such that both accounts cannot be alike thoroughly exact ; 
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and is sufficient to create, if not suspicion, yet distress. For it is 
not simply that they differ as to the very words, but that they 
differ as to the substance of those words. They all agree in 
telling us that Peter should thrice deny his Master; but they 
differ essentially as to the circumstances of the predicted denials. 
According to three of the evangelists out of the four, he shall 
thrice deny him before the cock has crowed ; according to St. Mark, 
the cock shall crow, and does crow, before he has thrice denied him. 
The very words, as reported by the four, were— 


According to St. Matthew (xxvi. 34)— 


‘Verily I say unto thee, that this night, before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ 
According to St. Luke (xxii. 34)— 


‘T tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, before that thou 
shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me.’ 


According to St. John (xiii. 38)— 


‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, the cock shall not crow till thou 
hast denied me thrice.’ 


According to St. Mark (xiv. 30)— 


‘Verily I say unto thee, that this day, even in this night, before the 
cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice.’ 


The usual hypothesis suggested in explanation of these discre- 
pancies, is, as must be known to all who may have been at the 
pains of turning to any one of the more popular commentaries for 
satisfaction respecting them, that cocks are accustomed to crow 
their first crowing at midnight, and then again a second time at 
day-break ; and that all four of the —— alike refer to the 
latter of these crowings, St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John 
speaking of it as ‘the crowing of the cock,’ and St. Mark, more 
correctly, as ‘the second crowing.’ Thus Whitby, for instance, 
and Alford, and indeed commentators generally. 

‘There is,’ says Whitby, ‘a double crowing of the cock men- 
tioned by the heathen authors, Ammianus, Aristophanes, and 
Juvenal. The first was about midnight, the second at the fourth 
watch of the night, or the breaking in of the day ; and this latter 
as being the louder and more observable, is that which is properly 
called the dAexropoPwvia, or cock-crowing, as in Mark xiii. 15. 
Of this crowing of the cock is St. Matthew and the other evan- 
gelists to be understood when they relate Christ’s words thus— 
“Before the cock crow.” ’ 

‘The first cock-crowing,’ says Alford, ‘is at midnight; but, 
inasmuch as few bear it, when the word is used generally, we 
mean the second crowing, early in the morning, before dawn. If 
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this view be taken, the 2Acxropa Qwvisa [of St. Matthew, St. Luke, 
and St. John], and the dis zdzxropa Qwvnox [of Mark], amount to 
the same thing, only the latter is the more accurate expression.’ 

But this hypothesis of a first and second crowing—of a first at 
midnight, or in the course of the night, followed by a second at 
daybreak, is, we feel certain, a mere fancy, unwarranted by facts, 
But even though it were not, it would still leave untouched the 
discrepancy as to the stated facts of the denial itself. For as if 
to show that the prediction was precisely as they had severall 
stated, each one of the evangelists, in the account given by po 
one of them respectively of the denial itself, goes on to represent 
that denial as so occurring, as exactly to fulfil the letter of his own 
representation of the prediction respecting it. Peter’s very first 
denial of our Lord being followed, according to St. Mark, by the 
crowing of the cock ; which crowing, according to the others, did 
not take place, until after he had denied him thrice. 

Thus, by St. Matthew, we are told that— 


‘ Peter sat without in the palace, and a damsel came unto him, say- 
ing, Thou also wast with Jesus of Galilee. But he denied before 
them all, saying, I know not what thou sayest. And when he was gone 
out into the porch, another maid saw him, and said unto them that were 
there, This fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth. And again he 
denied with an oath, I do not know the man. And after a while came 
unto him they that stood by, and said to Peter, Surely thou also art 
one of them ; for thy speech bewrayeth thee. ‘Then began he to curse 
and to swear, saying, I know not the man. And immediately the cock 
crew; and Peter remembered the word of Jesus, which said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. And he went out 
and wept bitterly.’ —(xxvi. 69-75.) 


By St. Luke, that— 


‘A certain maid beheld him [Peter] as he sat by the fire, and ear- 
nestly looked upon him, and said, This man was also with him. And 
he denied him, saying, Woman, I know him not. And after a little 
while, another (erepo¢) saw him, and said, Thou art also of them. And 
Peter said, Man, I am not. And about the space of one hour after, 
another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth this fellow also was 
with him, for he is a Galilean. And Peter said, Man, I know not what 
thou sayest. And immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew; 
and the Lord turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord, how he had said unto him, Before the cock crow 
thou shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went out and wept bitterly.’— 
(xxii. 56-62.) 


And by St. John, that— 


‘Then saith the damsel that kept the door unto Peter, Art thou 
not also one of this man’s disciples? He saith, I am not. And the 
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., servants and officers stood there, &c. &c. And Simon Peter stood and 
0 warmed himself. They said therefore unto him, Art thou not also 
one of his disciples? He denied it and said, I am not. One of the 
t servants of the high priest, being his kinsman whose ear Peter cut off, 
t saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with him? Peter then denied 
" again, and immediately the cock crew.’—(xviii. 17-27.) 
" Whilst the account given by St. Mark is, that— 
if ‘ As Peter was beneath in the palace, there cometh one of the maids 
of the high priest; and when she saw Peter warming himself, she 
} looked upon him and said, And thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. 
t But he denied, saying, I know not, neither understand I what thou 
: sayest. And he went out into the porch, and the cock crew. Anda 
maid saw him again, and began to say to them that stood by, This is 
‘ one of them. And he denied it again. And a little after, they that 
| 


stood by said again to Peter, Surely thou art one of them, for thou 
d art a Galilean, and thy speech agreeth thereto. But he began to 
curse and to swear, saying, I know not this man of whom ye speak. 
And the second time the cock crew; and Peter called to mind the 
word that Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice. And when he thought thereon he wept.’~-(xiv. 66-72.) 


e A different, and so far as respects the discrepancy observable 
e in the terms of the prediction, a more satisfactory solution, has 
e been suggested by Archbishop Whateley. His hypothesis is, that 
e our Lord (having in reply to Peter’s confident professions, fore- 
t warned him, as recorded by St. Mark, that, ‘ Before the cock crow 
‘ twice, thou shalt deny me thrice’) repeated the prediction, upon 
Peter’s renewal of his protestations of attachment and of con- 
stancy ; repeated—and at the same time extended it—forewarning 
him, this second time, that even before the cock had crowed at 
all, he would thrice deny him; and that St. Mark has recorded 
only the first of these predictions ; St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. 
John, only the second. 

His explanation, as stated by himself, is as follows :— 

‘On comparing together all the four narratives, and assuming each 
to be literally true (though no one contains all the circumstances), 
the difficulty vanishes. Jesus apparently must [in the first instance] 
have foretold, in reply to Peter’s confident professions, that he would 
deny him before the second cock-crowing ; and that not once, or twice, 
but not less than three times ; a prophecy which surely was not falsified 
if he denied him ten times thrice. Peter persisting in his protestations, 
it is likely that Jesus repeated the prophecy and extended it ; foretell- 
ing him that even before the first cock-crowing he would thrice deny 
him. And each evangelist records the fulfilment of the prophecy he 
had himself related, by describing three instances of denial which had 
come to his own knowledge.” 
» aeeieelicapee Sic alae i 
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4 * Essays on Dangers to Christian Faith,’ 2nd edit. p. 353. 
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But, however satisfactory this explanation may be so far as 
relates to the words of the prediction, there is still discrepancy in 
the accounts given of its fulfilment. For did Peter deny our Lord 
thrice before the cock crew its first crowing, or did he deny him 
only once? According to Matthew, Luke, and John, thrice; 
according to Mark only once. Did the cock crow before he had 
denied him thrice, or did it not? According to the latter it did; 
according to the others it did not. To avoid this difficulty, let us 
suppose, as the Archbishop seems to intimate,® that there were 
more than three denials ;—that there were five, or more than 
five ;—viz., three (or more than three) before the cock crew once, 
(according to Matthew, Luke, and John), and two (or more than 
two) after, according to Mark. If five, or more than five, how is 
it that those Evangelists who relate only the three which preceded 
the cock’s first crowing, should so speak of the third of them as if 
it were the last ?—representing the cock as then for the first time 
crowing, and Peter as remembering his Lord’s prediction, and as 
he thought thereon, going out and weeping bitterly. Or suppose 
(in order that St. Mark’s account may not be contradicted by that 
of the others), that the first denial being reiterated again and 
again should have been really three, though counted as one, and 
that the cock then crowed as related by St. Mark, how is it that 
the others do not tell us that the cock then crowed? How is it 
that they wait until he had again and again denied him before they 
represent as fulfilled the prediction, ‘ Before the cock crow thou shalt 
deny me thrice’? 

Ten these accounts we believe it to be much more honest to 
admit that as there is obvious discrepancy (but, as we hope to be 
able to prove, not irreconcileable discrepancy) in the accounts 
given by the several Evangelists of the circumstances of these 
denials, so there is discrepancy—real discrepancy in the letter of 
the words predicting them. And since it has been already shown 
that in reporting our Lord’s words they often more or less differ 
from each other as to the very words employed, we may fairly 
presume that, in the present instance, perhaps not any one of 
them has given us the very words made use of. We may the 
more readily believe that they have not, since the facts of the 
denial itself, as reported by St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, are 
inconsistent with the supposition that St. Mark has done so ; whilst 
those facts, as reported by St. Mark, are no less inconsistent with 





e ‘If any one of the four,’ says the Archbishop, in continuation of the extract 
above quoted, ‘had related /ess than three, he would not have recorded the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. But it would have been unnecessary to have recorded 
more, how many soever may, in fact, have occurred, and may have been known to 
the writer.’—Lssay, §c., p. 353. 
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the supposition that either Matthew, Luke, or John have done so. 
Those facts as reg by all four of them combined, warrant the 
conjecture, therefore, that the very words employed by our Lord 
were to the effect, first, that ‘Before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me,’—a supposition warranted by the facts of the denial 
itself as given by every one of the Evangelists, St. Mark himself 
included—and then, that ‘ Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt 
deny me thrice,’—a supposition demanded by the account as given 
b Se Mark, and not discountenanced by that given by the others. 

or, although those others make no mention of a second crowing, 
they all of them record a threefold denial. If this supposition be 
correct, our Lord appears to have forewarned Peter, first, that he 
would deny him, and that speedily, viz. ‘ Before the cock crow ; 
and then, that he would deny him even repeatedly—denying him 
‘thrice’ before the cock crew ‘ twice.’ 

If this supposition as to the terms of the prediction be correct, 
the difference observable in their respective statements as to the 
facts of the denial itself may be satisfactorily accounted for. St. 
Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John having, upon the principle of 
condensation, omitted in the report given by them of our Lord’s 
words all mention of the second crowing, as comparatively unim- 
portant—omit, justifiably omit, the same in their account of the 
denials themselves ; whereas St. Mark, having inserted the same 
in the prediction, inserts the same in his account of its fulfilment. 
The former having condensed the prediction—the main and im- 
portant fact being not that the denials should take place before 
the cock crew once, or twice, but that Peter would deny, re- 
pmedy deny, deny that very night—and the latter (St. Mark), 

aving more fully reported the same, consistency demanded that 

the former should condense correspondently thereto their account 
of its fulfilment, and consistency demanded that the latter having 
more fully reported the prediction, should more fully report the 
fulfilment ef the same—that so the account given by each one of 
them respectively of the denials, might be in exact correspondence 
with the account given by each one of them of the terms of the 
prediction which predicted them. 

We have no right to confound inexactness with inaccuracy. 
Condensation is often inexact—necessarily inexact; but the con- 
scious and intended inexactness of condensation can scarcely be 
called inaccuracy. If the account given by St. Matthew of the 
flight into Egypt, to which we have already referred, be correct, 
it was inexact of St. Luke to represent our Lord’s parents as re- 
turning, so soon as the mother was purified, at once to Nazareth ; 
but if condensation be allowable, we would not call such a state- 
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ment inaccurate or incorrect: or if, as stated by St. Matthew 
(viii. 6), the centurion whose servant was ‘lying at home, sick of 
the palsy, grievously tormented,’ himself came in person to our 
Lord beseeching him that he would come and heal him ; whilst 
by St. Luke (vii. 1-7) he is represented as not himself coming, 
but as sending the elders of the city with the request; it is no 
less clear that in the one statement or the other we again have 
inexactness, but we again refuse to confound that inexactness with 
inaccuracy : or if the chief priests, with the thirty pieces of silver 
for which Judas betrayed our Lord, purchased the potter’s field, 
as stated by St. Matthew (xxvii. 7), it is inexact but not inaccu- 
rate for St. Luke (Acts i. 18) to represent Judas as having so 
purchased it. Applying, then, these observations to the instance 
more immediately before us, if our Lord’s words to Peter were as 
supposed, ‘ Before the cock crow thou shalt deny me ; before the 
cock crow twice thou shalt deny me even thrice, there is inexact- 
ness but not inaccuracy in the condensed but substantially correct 
and sufficiently exact report, which, blending together the two distinet 
affirmations, and omitting all mention of the second crowing which 
was to mark the third denial, seems to represent our Lord as pre- 
dicting that ‘ Before the cock crew’ even once, the Apostle would 
deny him ‘ thrice.’ 

In the accounts given of these denials, there are also some 
other differences which at first sight it would appear to be difficult 
to harmonise, but which, nevertheless, admit of a very satisfacto 
solution. A recent learned commentator and editor of the Gree 
Testament, Mr. Alford, goes, however, so far as to say that 
‘ supposing the denial to have taken place thrice, and only thrice, 
7 cannot satisfactorily be reconciled.’ 

This over-hasty affirmation of his has produced in the ‘ Christian 
Observer’ for Februa 1853, from the pen of a correspondent, who 
signs himself T. D. B., what appears to us a very satisfactory 
reply—of which, in the remarks that follow, we have freely availed 
ourselves. But first of all it is desirable to recal to the reader's 
mind distinctly what these other differences are. 

The various statements of the four Evangelists in reference to 
these denials are given by Mr. Alford synoptically thus :— 


MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE, JOHN. 


First DENIAL. 

Peter, sitting in the Warming himself in Sitting mpds 7d dws, Is recognised by the 
hall without, is charged the hall below, &c., as is recognised by the porteress on being in- 
by a maid-servant with Matt.—goesoutintothe maid and charged—re- troduced by the other 
having been with Jesus vestibule—cock crows. plies, ‘Woman, 1 know disciple. ‘ Art thou not 
the Galilean.—‘I know ‘I know not, neither him not.’ also one of this man’s 
not what thou sayest.’ understand I what thou disciples? He saith, ‘I 

sayest.” am not.’ 
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MATTHEW. 








He has gone out in- 
to the porch—Another 
maid sees him.—‘ This 
man also was with Jesus 
of Nazareth. He de- 
nies with an oath, ‘I do 
not know the man.’ 


After a little while 
the standers-by say, 
‘Surely thou art of 
them, for thy dialect 
bewrayeth thee.’ He 
began to curse and to 
swear: ‘I know not the 


MARK. 


The same maid sees 


him again and says, 
‘This man is of them.’ 
He denies again. 


Seconp DENIAL. 
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LUKE. 


Another, but a male 
servant, says, ‘Thou art 
also of them.’ Peter 
said, ‘ Man, I am not.’ 


Turrp DENIAL, 


As Matt.—‘ Thou art 


a Galilean, and thy dia- 
lect agrees.’ 


After about an hour 
another persisted, say- 
ing, ‘Truly this man 
was with him, for he is 
aGalilean.’ Peter said, 
*Man, I know not what 
thou sayest.’ 








JOHN. 


Is standing and warm- 
ing himself. They said 
unto him, ‘ Art not thou 
also of his disciples? 
He denied and said, ‘I 
am not.’ 


One of the slaves of 
the High Priest, his 
kinsman whose ear Pe- 
ter cut off, says, ‘ Did I 
not see thee in the gar- 
den with him? Peter 
then denied again. 






y mah.’ 























Now, in reference to the first of these denials, Mr. Alford ad- 
mits that it is ‘possible’ to harmonise them; adding, however, 
‘ but even for this purpose we must employ a little dishonesty ; for odx 
aloa Ti Agyess, dx O10 avTdv, and odx eius are not the same answer.’ 
But though it is acknowledged to be ‘ possible,’ he has unfortu- 
nately so exhibited the statement given by St. John, as to seem to 
imply that Peter upon being admitted by the porteress was at once 
recognised, and that his first denial was at once given; whilst, 
according to the other Evangelists, this denial was given not until 
after he had seated himself ‘in the hall without,’ or ‘below.’ 
Upon turning, however, to the original, it would appear that in 
St. John’s account of this denial there is not the slightest variation 
from that of the others, the ody of John xviii. 17, being not a par- 
ticle of time, indicating, that the denial was at once given, but a 
simple copulative. It simply tells us that the porteress took notice 
of Peter after he had been admitted, as he stood by the fire and 
warmed himself, and that she then put to him the question which 
provoked the first denial. Mr. Alford’s oversight, therefore, being 
corrected, the account given of the first denial presents no difficulty ; 
for we cannot regard the varied answers attributed to Peter, ‘I 
know not what thou sayest,’ ‘I know him not,’ ‘I am not,’ as at 
all contradictory or inconsistent. He may (and in his anxiety to 
deny all knowledge of our Lord, most probably would) have made 
use of each one of these expressions, reiterating his denial in every 
possible variety of phrase in order to secure the credence of those 
who suspected him.‘ 

In reference to the second denial, the ‘ other maid’ of St. Mat- 
thew, the ‘ same maid’ of St. Mark, and the ‘other man’ of St. 
Luke, are easily reconcileable upon the principle of condensation. 
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‘ Mr. Alford also is not quite correct in his synopsis of St. Mark’s account of 
this first denial ; since the cock crows not before the denial, but after it. 
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The question of Peter’s connection with the accused person whose 
trial, such as it was, was proceeding, had doubtless become on the 
part of those in the midst of whom he was standing a subject of 
general conversation, and such a conversation would necessarily 
consist of different observations from different parties. The ‘ other 
maid,’ the ‘same maid,’ and the ‘other man,’ therefore, may each 
one of them have spoken; so that the only point which presents 
anything approaching to a difficulty is the position of Peter at the 
time ; St. Matthew and St. Mark, after the first denial, speaking of 
him as having ‘ gone out into the porch ;’ whereas St. John begins 
his account of the second denial by repeating his former statement, 
‘Now, Simon Peter was standing and warming himself.’ We are 
under no necessity, however, of attaching to the expression that 
‘he was gone out into the porch,’ 7.e. into the passage communi- 
cating with the open court or ad», in which the fire was, any 
such idea as to suppose that his position with respect to those who 
had congregated round the fire was materially altered. He seems 
merely to have retired a few steps into the shadow of the covered 
passage, or porch, behind them, wishing probably to withdraw 

om the general notice which he found he had begun to attract, 
or possibly with a half-formed determination of retiring altogether, 
This movement appears to have attracted the attention of the 
porteress (Mark), and of others (Matthew, Luke, and John), and 
to have led them to repeat their suspicions ; but it is plain from 
the narrative which speaks of his having gone out, that he must 
either have again returned to the fire, or have been sufficiently 
near to be still counted one of the party around it; since, while 
the women are speaking to them that stood by, he hears what 
is said, and replies to the observations that are made. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more natural than that St. John in returning 
(after a slight digression) to take up the story of Peter, should 
remind us of the position in which he had left him. The like 
remarks may be made in reference to the third denial ; for, unless 
it be admitted that because one person said one thing, another 
could not have followed it up with something else, the objection 
grounded upon the difference between the statement given by 
John, and that given by the other Evangelists, as to its immediate 
occasion, goes for nothing. 

Another assumption in reference to our Lord’s teaching that 
has been too hastily assumed is, that he was not accustomed to 
repeat his sayings. ‘The consequence is, that discrepancies have 
been alleged in regard to the occasion of some of these sayings 
where it is quite possible that none exist. Various passages, for 
instance, occurring in what is commonly called the Sermon on the 
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Mount, as reported by St. Matthew, are by St. Luke so referred 
to other occasions, and so scattered about, that Da Costa ventures 
roundly to affirm, that, ‘The Sermon on the Mount, in St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, comprehends not only what was actually spoken by 
the Saviour at that hour and at that place, but (in virtue of his 
[St. Matthew’s] apostolic authority [!], and of the wider scope 
assigned to him by the Holy Ghost in the special purpose his 
Gospel was designed to subserve) much more besides, in the way of 
sayings and similitudes, really and expressly uttered by Jesus, in- 
deed, but on other occasions or in a different connection.’—p. 159. 
Now it is certain that very much, which by St. Matthew is repre- 
sented as having then been said, is by St. Luke represented as 
having been uttered in other localities or upon other occasions. 
Thus, amongst other instructions contained in this Sermon as 
recorded by St. Matthew, we have the Lord’s prayer, which, 
together with the same or nearly the same accompanying remarks 
respecting the efficacy of prayer as those recorded by St. Matthew, 
is by St. Luke (xi. 1) given in a very different connection, and 
upon a very different occasion. 


‘ And it came to pass,’ says St. Luke, ‘as he was praying in a cer- 
tain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, 
teach us to pray as John also taught his disciples. And he said unto 
them, When ye pray, say, Our Father, &c. ... Ask and it shall be 
given unto you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. If a son shall 
ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him a stone? or 
if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent? or if he shall 
ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?’ 


With this extract compare Matt. vii. 7-11, and the similarity 
of the two passages is certainly extremely striking. 

In the same Sermon on the Mount we read in St. Matthew (vi. 
25-34) various exhortations in reference to an undue caring for 
temporal comforts; and these, with scarcely any variation and in 
the very same order, St. Luke represents as having been uttered 
upon as quite a distinct occasion, viz., in consequence of the re- 
quest made by some one that his brother should be directed to 
divide an Ac the-rvat with him; and in connection with the 
— of the rich man who had ‘no room where to bestow his 

its.” We subjoin in parallel columns, that they may be the 
more easily compared, the report of these words as respectively 
given by each :— 
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Matt. vi. 25-33.—‘Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than 
raiment? Behold the fowls of the air,’ 
&c. ‘ Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature,’ &c. 
‘Consider the lilies of the field, &c. 
‘ Therefore take no thought, saying,’ &c. 
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Luke xii, 22-31—‘Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat; neither 
for the body, what ye shall put on. The 
life is more than meat, and the body 
than raiment. Consider the ravens,’ Xe, 
‘And which of you by taking thought,’ 
&e. ‘Consider the lilies how they 
grow,’ &c. ‘If then God so clothe the 
grass, &c. ‘ And seek not what ye shall 
eat,’ &c. ‘ But seek ye the kingdom of 


‘But seek ye first the kingdom of God, God, and all these things shall be added 
and his righteousness; and all these unto you.’ 
things shall be added unto you.’ 

The same may be observed in reference to the occasion of our 
Lord’s direction, ‘ Enter ye in at the strait gate,’ &c. (Matt. vii. 
12, 13, Luke xiii. 23-34), and in reference to that of many other 
of his sayings. But we cannot think that we are warranted in 
supposing that ‘the true historical connection’ in which these 
sayings are reported is, as Da Costa imagines, that of St. Luke 
alone. All the seeming discrepancies as to the alleged occasions 
of these sayings may be very satisfactorily accounted for, upon 
the opposite and as probable hypothesis that our Lord was accus- 
tomed to repeat, sometimes word for word, as in the instances 
already referred to, and sometimes with more or less of variation, 





& See, for instance, the parable of the talents (Matt. xxv. 14) delivered at or near 
Jerusalem, and the parable of the pounds (Luke xix. 12) delivered at or near 
Jericho. Let these two parables be compared, and their resemblances will be 
found to be almost as numerous and as distinct as their differences. In the former 
of these parables, ‘the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country, 
who called his servants and delivered unto them his goods; and unto one he gave 
five talents, to another two, and to another one; to every man according to his 
several ability, and straightway took his journey.’ In the latter, ‘a certain noble- 
man ‘calling his ten servants delivers unto them ten pounds, saying, ‘ Occupy till I 
come,’ In the former, ‘he that had received the five talents made them other five 
talents, and he that had received two, other two; and upon their Lord’s return 
they report accordingly. In the latter, each one having received a single pound, 
one is represented as saying, ‘Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds;’ and 
another as saying, ‘ Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds,’ &c. In the former, 
one of them hides his lord’s talent in the earth, pleading in excuse that his master 
is an austere man; in the latter, one of them keeps his lord’s pound laid up ina 
napkin, making the same excuse and receiving the same rebuke. So far then as 
the letter and details of these two parables are concerned, there is, as to their 
general scope and outline, so close a resemblance, and yet at the same time so 
manifest a difference as to prove the one, viz., the last delivered of the two, to have 
been in part anew parable and in part a repetition of the other. This is more 
obviously the case in those portions of these parables which refer to the account 
given of himself, by the unprofitable servant. These, that they may be the more 
easily compared together, we subjoin in parallel columns :— 


THE TALENTS (Matthew), 

«Then he which had received the one talent 
came and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art 
ahard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, 
and gathering where thou hast not strawed: 

* And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent 
in the earth: lo, there thou hast that is thine.’ 


THE POUNDS (Luke). 

«And another came, saying, Lord, behold here 
is thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a 
napkin : 

‘ For I feared thee, because thou art an austere 
man: thou takest up that thou layedst not down, 
and reapedst that thou didst not sow,’ 


‘ His 
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many of the more impressive of his sayings. We really do not 
know why we should suppose that he did not. Is it always so 
very manifest a mark of folly or of shallowness to repeat what has 
once been uttered? May not wisdom sometimes even dictate 
repetition, seeing that by repetition impression may be deepened 
and memory assisted, especially if the repetition be word for word 
the same? Were our Lord’s sayings such that they would not 
bear to be thus repeated? or was their importance so slight, or 
the heed given to them such as to make such repetition need- 


less ? 

Whether the Sermon itself, as reported by Luke (vi. 20-49), 
and which according to him appears to have been delivered soon 
after the ordination of the twelve, was a repetition or not is not 
very clear." The locality (near Capernaum, Matt. viii. 5, Luke 
vii. 1), together with the identity of the occurrences recorded by 
St. Matthew in ch. iv. 24, 25, and viii. 5-13, with those recorded 
by St. Luke in ch. vi. 17, 18, and vii. 1-10, would seem perhaps 
to prove that it was not. Mr. Birks,' Dr. Doddridge,* and some 
others, grounding their opinion partly upon the differences ob- 
servable in the report of the Sermon itself, as reported by St. 
Matthew and by St. Luke, and partly upon certain apparent discre- 
pancies between them in reference to certain circumstances con- 
nected with its delivery, suppose however that it was But 
whether it was or was not is not very material; in either case our 








‘His lord answered and said unto him, Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I 
reap where I sowed not, and gather where I 
have not strawed : 

‘Thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money to the exchangers, and then at my coming 
I should have received mine own with usury. 


‘Take therefore the talent from him, and give 
it unto him which hath ten talents.’ 


‘For unto every one that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance: but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he 


‘And cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth,’ 


‘And he saith unto him, Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant, 
Thou knewest that I was an austere man, taking 
up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did 
not sow: 

‘ Wherefore then gavest not thou my money 
into the bank, that at my coming I might have 
required mine own with usury? 

* And he said unto them that stood by, Take 
from him the pound, and give it to him that hath 
ten pounds. 

‘And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten 
pounds.’ 

‘For I say unto you, That unto every one 
which hath shall be given; and from him that 
hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away 
from him.’ 

* But those mine enemies, which would not 
that I should reign over them, bring hither, and 
slay them before me.’ 





St. Matthew, though his account of the formal appointment of the twelve is, 
in point of order, placed after the delivery of the sermon, does not say that they 
were not chosen previously thereto, The calling even of St. Matthew himself 
may have been previous, though related after it (Matt. ix. 9). There can be no 
question, we think, that St. Luke’s arrangement is more strictly chronological 
than that of St. Matthew; and that the order observed by the latter is consecutive 
only to a certain extent. 

' “Hore Evangelice, p. 323. 


* Comm. in loc. 
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assertions are confirmed. For, if the two reports are reports of 
one and the same discourse, we have in the differences observable 
in them a further confirmation of our remark, that the evangelists, 
in reporting our Lord’s discourses, did not always report the ve 
words. If, on the other hand, the Sermon having been originall 
delivered as reported by St. Matthew, was afterwards repeat 
our assertion is confirmed that our Lord was in the habit of occa- 
sionally repeating his discourses.™ 

Discrepancies such as these (we refer now, not merely to those 
last noticed, but to the entire mass of classes and of instances 
to which we have directed attention), instead of disproving the 
veracity and essential accuracy of the evangelists, are confirma- 
tions rather than disproofs. ‘They clearly establish the absence 
of all craft, of all confederacy, of all eflnda, Some of them, 
the last mentioned for instance, if the hypothesis be correct that 
our Lord was accustomed to repeat his sayings, are, in point of fact, 
no discrepancies at all. Others of them are discrepancies indeed, 
but they are not contradictions ;. they are discrepancies but they 
are not inconsistencies; and if the remarks that have thus far 
been made in explanation or in vindication of the same be ac- 
cepted as sufficient, we have to add, upon this part of our subject, 
that we know of only one instance that cannot be as easily dis- 
posed of. It is this. St. Matthew, in the account given by him 
of the circumstances connected with the crossing of the lake 
already referred to, having informed us (viii. 18) that ‘ When 
Jesus saw great multitudes about him he gave commandment to 
depart to the other side,’ proceeds as follows :— 


‘And a certain scribe came and said unto him, Master, I will fol- 
low thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus saith unto him, The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head. And another of his disciples said 
unto him, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father; but Jesus 
said unto him, Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead. And 
when he was entered into a ship, his disciples followed him.’ 


We then have the account of the storm that ensued, the re- 
buking of the winds, the arrival on the other side, the dispos- 





m A further discrepancy (in addition to that already noticed as to the relation 
in which it appears to stand in reference to the appointment of the twelve) is, that, 
according to St. Luke, the sermon in question appears to have been delivered in 
the plain, at the foot of the mountain, and standing (Luke vi. 17) ; whilst accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, our Lord is represented as sitting during its delivery, and the 
sermon itself as having been delivered on the mountain. But our Lord, leaving 
the plain, may clearly have returned to the mountain; and there sitting down, 
have there delivered his discourse, as stated by St. Matthew, for St. Luke does not 
say that he did not. 
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session of the possessed, and the destruction of the swine—cir- 
cumstances which clearly point out the precise occasion upon which 
the sayings recorded, ‘ Master, I will follow thee,’ and ‘ Lord, 
suffer me first,’ &c., are represented by St. Matthew as having 
been uttered, but the account of which there is no need that we 
should quote: whereas by St. Luke the declaration on the part 
of one of our Lord’s hearers or disciples that he would follow ie 
whithersoever he went, and the request on the part of another 
that he might be suffered first to -go and bury his father, are re- 
presented as having occurred at a much later period and upon a 
totally different occasion, being so related as to seem to have 
taken place, not on the borders of the lake of Gennesaret, but in 
Samaria, and as our Lord and his disciples were journeying to 
Jerusalem. 


‘And it came to pass,’ says St. Luke (ix. 51), ‘when the time was 
come that he (Jesus) should be received up, he stedfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before his face. And they went, 
and entered into a village of the Samaritans to make ready for him. 
And they did not receive him because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem. And when his disciples James and John saw this, 
they said, &e. And they went to another village. And it came to 
pass that, as they went in the way, a certain man said unto him, Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And Jesus said unto him, 
Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head. And he said unto another, Follow me ; 
but he said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. Jesus said 
unto him, Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.’ 


A circumstance not mentioned in St. Matthew’s account of 
these sayings is then added, viz., that— 

‘ Another also said, Lord, I will follow thee; but let me first go bid 
them farewell which are at home at my house. And Jesus said unto 


him, No man having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.’ 


Various attempts have been made to reconcile these apparently 
conflicting accounts as to the occasion of these sayings. B 
some—by Macknight, by Birks, and by Greswell, for instance—it 
has been supposed that on each of the two occasions recorded, 
parties may have come forward and have addressed our Lord 
and have toa replied to as related; in other words, that the 
circumstance of the sayings in question, and of their replies, may 
have happened once and again. Instances indeed may have fre- 
quently occurred of individuals expressing a readiness to follow 
our Lord whithersoever he went ; and to such our Lord may have 
been accustomed to make the same reply as the reply here re- 

VOL. VI.—NO. XI. H 
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corded, viz., that ‘ Foxes have holes and the birds of the air haye 
nests, but that the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head,’ 
Instances may have occurred more than once also, of others ex- 
cusing themselves when commanded by our Lord to follow him, 
upon the plea that an aged parent was still living and perhaps 
dependant upon them for support; and they may have asked to 
be excused until after their father’s death ; and to them our Lord 
may have been accustomed to give always one and the same reply, 
But is it probable? We can scarcely think it to be at all pro- 
bable that incidents such as these should have twice occurred in 
pairs ; and the supposition that they did has every appearance of 
being nothing but an unworthy subterfuge. 

By others it has been supposed that the circumstances before 
us occurred but once, and that either the one evangelist or the 
other has related them, not in the connection in which he knew 
or believed them to have happened, but as being in some way 
or other suggested to his remembrance by the circumstances 
with which they are chronologically connected ; in other words, 
that the connection in which St. Matthew and St. Luke respec 
tively record them is accidental, not chronological, and that they are 
given simply as suggested reminiscences. ‘This may —may be the 
case; but the circumstances in question are by St. Matthew so 
mixed up with the account given by him of our Lord’s desire to 
withdraw himself from the crowds that thronged him, and with 
his crossing the lake in consequence, and so connected by St, 
Luke with the account given by him of our Lord’s ‘ going’ to 
Jerusalem with his discistes, and of the refusal of certain Sama- 
ritans to receive him ‘as they went’ (mopevoévwv adraiv),” that the 
suspicion will suggest itself, and that in spite of our every effort 
to repress it, that either the one evangelist or the other has re- 
corded the circumstances in question in a wrong connection. 

We do not, we dare not say that such is the case, but we do 
dare to say that such seems to be the case. But be it so; be it 
that either the one or the other has assigned to these sayings 
a date and a connection which do not belong to them: we may 
rest assured, since they both record them, that the sayings them- 
selves were said, and that the replies recorded were given. The 
circumstances under which they were said is a matter of no im- 
portance ; whilst the fact that those circumstances are, or seem 





" St. Luke’s expression, ‘as they went in the way ’ (wopevouévev abray, Luke ix. 
57), may, as suggested by Doddridge, have no reference whatever to the ‘ going up 
to Jerusalem ’ (ver. 51) previously mentioned, but may signify simply that upon 
a certain unspecified occasion, as they walked in public, the incidents in question 
happened. But we cannot think that there is very much probability in the sug- 
gestion. 
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to be, differently reported, is a proof, in addition to those already 
so amply furnished, of the absence of all collusion. If there had 
been collusion as to the words, there would doubtless have been 
collusion no less as to the circumstances under which those words 
were uttered. 

But the object of the present paper is not so much to ascertain 
whether these various discrepancies car or can not be accounted 
for and reconciled, but whether, upon the supposition that they 
cannot, we must in consequence suppose or admit the non-inspira- 
tion of some one or more of the accounts containing them. U n 
the supposition, for instance, that the—call them what you wil 
discrepancies or differences that have been above referred to, can- 
not be reconciled, neither as above suggested nor in any other 
way—if the four Gospels contain discrepancies not only in mere 
appearance but in strict and stark reality—discrepancies, unim- 
portant indeed, yet clearly and wholly incapable of being recon- 
ciled—will the fact that there are such, warrant the conclusion 
that the Gospels which contain them cannot be inspired? We 
think not. 

The main grounds upon which the Christian Church has been 
accustomed to maintain their inspiration are, as is well known, 
1. The improbability that the writers of the same would not be 
divinely assisted in what they wrote—that, so much having been 
done by our Lord for us men and for our salvation and instrue- 
tion, the knowledge of the much that he had done and of the 
much that he had taught should be allowed by God to perish, 
or to become uncertain, in consequence of the non-communication 
of such assistance. 2. The express declaration on the part of 
our Lord (which, believing the evangelists to have been men of 
honesty, at the least, and men of honour, we assume to have been 
correctly reported) that the Holy Ghost should ‘teach them all 
things,’ ‘bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever had 
been said unto them,’ and ‘ guide them into all truth’ (John xvi. 
18, 14, 26); together with, 3. The fact that the writers of the 
New Testament generally assume to themselves such an authority, 
and so speak of themselves and their writings, as to imply a 
consciousness that they wrote by inspiration; and, to us, these 
considerations, whether there be discrepancy real or apparent, or 
whether there be none at all, are conclusive. 

That they really did write under a very special influence of 
some sort, is strikingly, yet unobtrusively indicated in the spirit, 
and tone, and temper, and manner in which they write. Take, as 
an instance, the manner in which they speak of our Lord, of what 
he did, and of what he suffered, and of how he suffered. There is 
in it something that is perfectly unique. ‘The whole —— of 
ul 
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human literature,’ says Bogue, ‘furnishes nothing similar.’ ‘ That 
they loved their Master is too plain to be denied. In what rap- 
tures, then, will they describe his life and death! But on exami- 
nation we find no such thing. The writers of the epistles, indeed, 
speak in ecstacy of his excellence and love. The Prophets do so 
too. Isaiah especially has all the impassioned expressions of a 
deeply affected spectator. But the Evangelists are perfect calm- 
ness—such that, to human fervour, it may seem indifference, 
There is no attempt made to move the passions of their readers 
They mix not their own feelings with what they narrate. There 
is not a single word of commendation of their master throughout 
the whole of the Gospels. ‘They describe his miracles and won- 
drous works without praise. There is not the most distant attempt 
to magnify them, or to excite admiration. When they describe 
his sufferings and death, and the cruelty of the Jews, they do not 
give way to passion and grief; there is no invective against his 
enemies ; no pity expressed for the sufferer ; no acrimony against 
Judas or against the chief priests.’° Now, all this is very remark- 
able—this absence of all human passion, of all human comment. 
It seems to us to prove that they wrote under a special influence— 
an influence which would not permit them to mix up with things 
divine the littleness of human infirmity, or the sinfulnesses of human 
passion. Were they then not inspired ? Or, take as an instance other 
negations of their narratives, the very striking degree, for example, 
in which they abstain from all arrogance, from all obtrusion of self 
into their narrative, from all affectation, ostentation, vanity, and 
the like ; from everything that is in the least degree weak, little, 
unlovely, or unholy. These characteristics, though in themselves 
considered, they may not perhaps be regarded as conclusive, are 
yet so perfectly consistent with the hypothesis that they wrote 
under a divine and special influence, that they serve to confirm 
that which, upon other and independent grounds, we have reason 
to believe to have been the case. They are just such as might 
have been expected in writings composed under such an influence 
—such that, if in the place of them we had their opposites, those 
opposites would go very far to prove that they could not have 
been so composed. But if they wrote under such an influence, 
they wrote by inspiration ; for such influence ¢s inspiration. 

If inspiration were in all cases, what it doubtless was in some, a 
simple, direct, immediate infusion into the minds of those whom, 
upon these and other grounds, we are accustomed to regard as 
inspired, both of matter and of words, then if there be discrepan- 
cies that cannot be reconciled, such discrepancies, however small, 





© Bogue’s ‘ Divine Authority of the New Testament,’ p. 22.—-See also Dick. 
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would of course and at once disprove their inspiration. They 
might be honest men, and in the main truth-telling and trust- 
worthy ; but if infusion or dictation were the meaning, the neces- 
sary and sole meaning of the word, then it is clear that we must 
either be able to maintain that there are no such discrepancies at 
all—not even the smallest—or give up the inspiration of their 
writings as disproved. But under what necessity are we of so 
limiting the word? God, in time past, spake no less ‘in divers 
manners’ than ‘at sundry times’ (Heb. i. 1). If no portion of 
these Gospels, or of other of the historical books of Scripture, was 
written independently of such an operation of the Spirit upon the 
writers, as enabled them to remember and report with sufficient 
accuracy those things which they had seen and heard, and whose 
meaning and bearing they had been divinely enabled to compre- 
hend ; and if they were so superintended as to be preserved from 
all error on religious points, and so directed and so influenced, as 
to make known correctly all religious truth—and that they were 
so, is believed by those for whom we are writing—and if the pro- 
mise given by our Lord that they should be ‘led into all truth’ 
respected only religious truth (and who is able to prove to us that 
it respected any other) ; if it never was intended to have any other 
reference ; if, for the securing of the end contemplated by the 
promise, it was unneedful that it should have any other; why 
should I doubt the inspiration of their writings, because of certain 
small discrepancies of unimportant detail? or why, on the other 
hand, should we claim for them an inspiration, such as they claim 
not for themselves, an inspiration securing them from all, even 
the least discrepancy? ‘That which they claim for themselves is, 
that upon all points of religious truth and doctrine, they be re- 
garded as free from all admixture of error—as being of divine 
authority. ‘Thus influenced, were they not as really and as truly 
inspired as if every word had been expressly dictated—as really 
and as truly inspired as if there were no discrepancies at all ? 

If there were discrepancy in their religious statement—if one of 
them, for example, maintained that Christ was divine, and another 
that he was merely human ; one that his death was an atonement, 
and another that it was merely an accident, or a testimony ; then, 
indeed, it would be necessary to admit that they could not be in 
any sense inspired. But if upon these points there is a thorough 
harmony ; if upon these, their guidance may with confidence be 
depended on—if what they affirm hereupon, whatever it be, is 
that which there is every reason to account as decisive, as final, as 
infallible, as the very truth of. God himself, men so qualified must 
have been inspired. Having been, two of them certainly, and 
most probably all of them, the almost constant companions of our 
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Lord, there are many things, indeed, recorded by them, of which 
(upon the supposition that they were men of integrity, which they 
seem to have been, and which we assume them to have been— 
since, as we have already said, we do not write for unbelievers) 
they were able to give an honest account without any supernatural 
or divine assistance whatever ; and accordingly we find them from 
time to time appealing, in confirmation of their statements, to their 
personal knowledge of what they relate as corroborative of the 
credibility of their accounts. ‘That,’ says St. John, ‘which was 
from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of Life, declare we unto you; that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you’ (1 John i. 1-3). ‘The 
Word,’ says the same writer, in the first chapter of his Gospel 
(ver. 14), ‘was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.’ ‘ We have not,’ says Peter (2 Pet. i. 16-18), in 
reference to our Lord’s transfiguration (to which, probably, John 
also more especially refers, when he speaks of having beheld his 
glory—a glory as of the only begotten of the Father), ‘ followed 
cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-ewitnesses 
of his majesty ; for he received from God the Father honour and 
glory, when there came such a voice to him from the excellent 
glory: this is my beloved Son, in whom I[ am well pleased ; and 
this voice which came from heaven we heard, when we were with 
him in the holy mount.’ And then, again, in reference to another 
event recorded, the Apostle St. John adds, as if in confirmation of 
his statement, ‘And he that saw it has testified it (uewaprignne), 
and his record (07 testimony) is true, and he knoweth that he saith 
true’ (John xix. 35). St. Luke, in like manner, is careful to 
make mention of his own personal knowledge of the things 
recorded by him as an evidence of the credibility of his narrative. 
‘It seemed good to me,’ he says in his preface to Theophilus 
(Luke i. 3,4), ‘having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty of those things 
wherein thou hast been instructed.’ 

But, whatever amount of information they may have been en- 
abled thus to obtain of the facts of our Lord’s history, and what- 
ever, by the same means, they may have known of his doctrine 
and discourses, it was not from this source of information that 
they obtained that knowledge of the design of his mission, of 
the object of his death, and of Christianity in general, which 
enabled them to write such an account of the life of our Lord as 
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could be implicitly depended on. Up even to the period of their 
master’s ascension, their understandings were unopened, so that 
they understood not the Scriptures (Luke xxiv. 45); nor was it 
until after the descent of the promised Spirit upon them on the 
day of Pentecost, that, agreeably to their Master’s promise, they 
were led into that knowledge of ‘all the truth’ (John xvi. 26) 
which was necessary to qualify them to report authoritatively all 
respecting our Lord and his salvation, which it has pleased God to 
make known to us by them. But then receiving power from 
on high, in virtue of which he that receiveth them, receiveth him 
of whom they write, and he that despiseth them despiseth him, 
they clearly occupied an altogether different position from that 
of mere chroniclers. Whether infallibly secured from all unim- 
portant discrepancy or not, it is clear that thenceforth they were 
altogether something more than the mere recorders of reminis- 
cences—something more than the mere narrators of remembered 
facts. Men so qualified may, for wise reasons, have been suffered 
to fall into discrepancy of statement upon circumstantial and 
unessential points—upon points unconnected with religious truth— 
upon such points, for instance, as the crowing of a cock, or the 
time, locality, or occasion of an incident ; but men so qualified 
must, we repeat it, must have been inspired. 

The word inspiration has, indeed, been very variously defined. 
According to some, such divine supervision as was necessary to pre- 
serve from all error, whether of doctrine or of fact, is inspiration. 
According to others, direct suggestion or dictation is the meaning 
of the term. But, in our humble estimation, he is the happiest 
believer who has never thought of attaching to the term, as 
applied to Scripture, any other meaning than that the theology, 
the promises, the precepts, the doctrines of Scripture are all of 
them divine, all of them true, all of them to be depended on ; all 
of them authoritative—whether immediately suggested or not— 
whether directly dictated or not. If this be believed, all is 
believed that can be known—all is believed that is essential. A 
more precise definition of the term is a mere speculation—a 
question ministering to strife rather than to edifying—a mere 
dogma that cannot be substantiated ; and we doubt much whether 
St. Paul, in his well-known words to Timothy, ‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works,’ designed to affirm any thing more definite. 

For all practical purposes, the sufficiency of such an inspiration 
as this is undeniable. For upon the supposition that the various 
books of Scripture were in any sense inspired, for what end may 
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we suppose them to have been so? Was it not that the Church 
might, in all ages, have an infallible standard of religious doctrine 
to fall back upon, that we might not be at the mercy of mere tra- 
dition, but that religious truth might be authoritatively and 
divinely, and permanently stereotyped? If, then, the inspiration 
under which these books were written, was an inspiration securing 
their writers infallibly from all error upon points of religious 
truth, and infallibly from all discrepancy as to the essential facts 
of their histories, shall we presume to doubt their inspiration, 
simply because they were (if , were) permitted to fall into error 
and mis-statement upon such points of unimportant detail as were 
consistent with good faith—such as could be accounted for with- 
out any impeachment of their integrity ? Was it essential to the 
accomplishment of the design contemplated by their inspiration, 
that they should correctly report the precise number of times that 
Peter denied his Master before the first crowing of the cock? or 
the very time when Bethlehem was left for Nazareth? or the 
locality, time, and occasion of the declaration made by him who 
declared that he would follow our Lord whithersoever he went. 

Various lengthy and learned treatises have been written upon 
the subject of Inspiration. We know of none that, in our view, 
more lucidly treats thereupon, or that is more calculated to be of 
popular service, than the small essay upon the question by — 
of Wymondley, published about half a century ago. Thoug 
written by a dissenting minister, it was among the books recom- 
mended by one of the late Bishops of Winchester, Bishop 
Tomline,? and will well repay perusal. It is now somewhat 
scarce, and we should be glad to see it re-edited and reprinted. 
There is a copy of it in the library of the British Museum. We 
extract the following — 


‘« The truth,’—* all the truth” into which the Spirit was to lead 
the Apostles, means undoubtedly all that truth which, as the Apostles 
of Jesus Christ, they were to declare to the world. It does not mean 
natural, mathematical, or philosophical truth; and it would be absurd 
to refer the language of our Lord to these. But it means Christian 
truth—the truth which they were to teach mankind to make them wise 
and holy, and to direct them in the way to Heaven through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. They knew something of this truth already, but they 
did not know it perfectly ; they were ignorant of some things and mis- 
taken as to others. But the Spirit was to guide them into it all. No 
branch of it was to be kept from them. ‘They were to be led into an 
acquaintance with religious truth in general; with the whole of that 
religious truth which it was necessary for them to teach, or for men 
to know. Must they not, then, have been preserved from error in what 





P» See his ‘ Elements of Christian Theology,’ vol. i. p. 287. 
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they taught and declared? ‘The spirit was to “ teach them all things.” 
Not the things of the natural or civil world, but those things of the 
Gospel which they were as yet unacquainted with. And if the “ Holy 
Spirit” taught them all things respecting Christianity which they did 
not already know, then there was nothing in what they declared of the 
Christian system, but what they had received either from his teachings, 
or from the instructions of Christ himself, which were of equal validity, 
or from the evidence of their senses. Everything, then, which the 
Apostles have written or taught concerning Christianity ; everything 
which teaches a religious sentiment or duty, must be considered as 
divinely true, as the mind and will of God, recorded under the direction 
and guidance of his Spirit. But there is no need to ask whether every- 
thing contained in their writings was immediately suggested by the 
Spirit or not; whether Luke was inspired to say that the ship in which 
he sailed with Paul was wrecked on the island of Melita, or whether 
Paul was under the guidance of the Spirit in directing Timothy to 
bring with him the cloak which he had left at Troas; for these things 
were not of a religious nature, and no inspiration was necessary con- 
cerning them.” 


Texts may be produced, indeed, which seem, if interpreted 
according to the strictness of their very letter, to assert that the 
Apostles and first preachers of the Gospel were even verbally 
inspired. But these texts are susceptible of a free interpretation ; 
and if there be discrepancies, which is the supposition upon which 
we are proceeding, are not, so far, at least, as the Gospels are 
concerned, susceptible of any other. In 1 Cor. ii. 13, for instance, 
St. Paul, in reference to the doctrines taught by him, says :— 
‘Which things also we speak not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual.’ Now if the question under discussion in 
the context with which this passage stands connected were the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture—if the point to be established 
were that his writings were inspired not with reference to their 
matter merely, but with reference also to their very words—then 
there could be no question that the assertion in question must be 
held as asserting their inspiration to be verbal. But clearly this 
was not the point. On the contrary, the point under discussion 
was simply this—viz., that his preaching and teaching, though 
ungarnished with the tinsel of a miscalled eloquence, was never- 
theless superior, in all essential respects, to that eloquence with 
which the plain and ungarnished diction of the Apostle was 
invidiously contrasted. Having the spirit of God—not the spirit 
of display, not the spirit of self-exaltation—they (the Apostles) 
taught the truth of God in that unadorned soberness yet earnest- 


4 Second edit. pp. 19, 32. 
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ness of language which resulted from the possession of that spirit, 
‘Taught’ does not necessarily mean dictated; that is taught 
which is the natural result of a predisposing and efficient cause, 
no less than that which is directly dictated or suggested ; that is 
taught which is prompted by sincerity and earnestness, as much 
and as really as that which is made known to us by means of, or 
through the intervention of, another. 

Such texts as Matt. x., 18-20, ‘Ye shall be brought before 
governors and kings for my sake; but when they deliver you up 
take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye shall speak, for ct is not ye that 
speak, but the spirit of your Father which speaketh in you ;’ and 
such as Acts li. 4, which represents the Apostles as ‘speaking 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance,’ need scarcely 
be noticed, as they refer to special occasions ; and though some- 
times quoted in support of the hypothesis of a verbal inspiration 
of the Gospels, are obviously irrelevant ; whilst that in the second 





* The one, prophecy, being represented as ‘not by the will of man;’ the other, 
testimony, as being the declaration of those wko were ‘ eye-witnesses,’ and of those 
who ‘ heard.’ 


* «And we have the word of prophecy confirmed (BeBatsrepav).’ 
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unimportant detail which he is unable to reconcile, and which 
(upon the hypothesis that such discrepancies exist) cannot be 
reconciled. How perplexed, and how unprovided with a reply, 
when the sneering, flippant, vaunting sceptic taunts him with shah, 
and asks him how discordant statements can both be alike correct. 
But let him understand the term ‘ inspiration’ in such a sense as 
to admit of such discrepancies being satisfactorily accounted for, 
and it is a sufficient vindication of any such small discrepancies, 
that the details of the facts recorded are only roughly stated ; or, 
as in the case of him who said ‘ Lord, I will follow thee whither- 
soever thou goest,’ and of him who requested that he might be 
allowed first to go and bury his father, only imperfectly remem- 
bered. Tor if—cf there be such discrepancies, the belief that 
inspiration does not necessarily imply such a dictation, or infusion, 
or supervision, as he has been accustomed to take for granted, is 
forced upon him; he must so understand the term, or deny the 
discrepancies ; or else, admitting the discrepancies, believe that 
God has inspired one man to make one statement, and then inspired 
another man to make another. 

In man’s estimation it would perhaps have been better that 
there should have been in Scripture no discrepancy at all, not even 
in appearance, so that it might have been manifestly and through- 
out and in every respect divine. But let us not forget, that, even 
if the inspiration of Scripture were altogether disproved by these 
discrepancies (which it certainly is not), its credibility as a col- 
lection of well-authenticated documents would still continue as 
before; that that which is uninspired may, nevertheless, be 
correctly reported ; that though a man may think himself warranted 
in suspecting the correctness of Scriptural statement upon doc- 
trinal points, he cannot disprove it; that he must still allow the 
possibility—nay, more, the probability of its correctness; that he 
cannot feel sure that its statements upon such points are not all 
and every one of them strictly correct; that he cannot, there- 
fore, feel sure that he is at liberty to accept or to reject, as he may 
think reasonable, the strictness of such statement ; and that unless 
their accuracy in this respect can be not merely doubted, but dis- 

roved, or at the least shown upon good and sufficient grounds to 

improbable, the obligation consequent upon the probability or 

possibility of their substantial truth, cannot be materially affected 
by doubts as to their very inspiration. 

Besides, what right have we thus to judge @ priori as to what 
would have been best. Such as Scripture is, such we cannot doubt 
it is best that it should be. Discrepancies, even irreconcileable 
discrepancies, (if there be such,) may be a difficulty, a stumbling- 
block, an objection; but we cannot regard them as a disproof. 
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They may have been permitted (and if they exist, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that they were) to the end that they might 
act as a test of our disposedness to receive upon strong and 
sufficient evidence, as divine, that which upon slighter and less 
sufficient evidence (the evidence furnished by such discrepancies, 
for instance) we are tempted to believe to be merely human. For 
are we not, in reference to the things of God, continually thus 
tested? The goodness of God, the efficacy of prayer, the super- 
intendence of God’s providence,—our belief in these and a variety 
of other the like points, we receive upon what we consider strong 
and sufficient evidence, but not upon evidence that is demonstrably 
conclusive—not upon evidence that is altogether free from diffi- 
culty—not upon evidence against which opposing evidence may 
not be brought. It is clearly the will of God that probabilities 
should content us in the affairs of ordinary life ; and it seems no 
less clear that it is his will that probabilities should content us in 
reference to the inspiration of the Scriptures. There is nothing 
unreasouable, then, in the supposition that it was agreeable to the 
wisdom of God, that that which is substantially correct in the 
Gospel narrative should be mixed up with such unimportant dis- 
crepancies, or inaccuracies, or seeming inaccuracies, as should 
suffice to form such an amount of uncertainty and of difficulty as 
would test our sincerity and candour. Indeed, even upon the 
supposition that there were no discrepancies—no stumbling-blocks, 
and that we received the Scriptures as throughout and in eve 
respect, and in every word inspired, we should still be obliged to 
fall back upon probabilities ; for we can so prove from them as to 
be able to demonstrate, scarcely any one point, whether of doctrine 
or of duty. ‘The divinity of Christ might have been so asserted 
as, on Scriptural grounds, to admit of no debate—the perpetual 
obligation of the Sabbath—the mode of its observance—what upon 
that day was lawful and what unlawful—the rights and duties of 
governments in reference to religious questions—whether they 
have any right at all to interfere in such matters, or whether they 
have not—the admissibility or inadmissibility of infants to the ordi- 
nance of baptism—the lawfulness or the unlawfulness of war— 
these and many other the like points (respecting which, men—men 
who alike bow down to Scripture as their rule—differ in senti- 
ment) might have been so stated, as to render all doubt respecting 
them impossible. But God has willed otherwise. 

Our belief, consequently, upon religious, no less than upon 
many other points, is almost always a belief in probabilities. We 


cannot demonstrate that the four Gospels were written by those 
whose names they bear, but we believe it to be = There 
elief ; whilst, on 


is, on the one hand, no evidence opposed to the 
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the other, there is much in support of the same; that they were 
honest men—but it is probable; that they were inspired, even in 
reference to religious truth—but itis probable ; that the Epistle of 
James, or of Jude, or the second Epistle of Peter, or the second 
aud third of John, are genuine ; but in the estimation of Christians 
generally their genuineness is believed to be most probable. If 
not content with probabilities for our guidance on these points, we 
must drift without any guide at all; or, resigning the duty of inves- 
tigation, and of using to the best of our power the divine gift of 
judgment with which we have been endowed, blindly delegate our 
duties and our rights in these respects to others, and submit our- 
selves to the guidance of whatever church or party may choose to 
call itself infallible. 

It is granted, indeed, that if discrepancies upon minor points 
be admitted, the next step taken may be an inference that 
Scripture cannot be always and implicitly depended upon as 
an authoritative guide, even upon religious points. For the 
sake of others, then, if not for his own sake, a good man 
may wish either that these discrepancies were less undeniable, or 
that the writers of those books of the Scriptures in which they may 
be found, had themselves made so explicit a statement in reference 
to them, as to show, beyond all possibility of mistake, the compati- 
bility of their existence with the reality of the inspiration of those 
Scriptures. But this next step, if it follow, follows as an abuse. 
It does not follow as a legitimate and necessary consequence. A 
belief in the verbal inspiration of Scripture, and in the absence of 
all discrepancy, is indeed a greater safeguard against our arriving 
at this conclusion than the opposite opinion. But we want not 
safeguards, but truth. Mischief may arise from the admission ; 
but if there be discrepancy, will none arise from its denial ; will 
none arise from a violent effort to conceal it? will none arise from 
forced and improbable solutions ? 

If there be honesty of purpose, mischief, however, can scarcely 
arise from the belief that the Gospels, though inspired, are not so 
inspired as to be in every respect the very words of God himself, 
unless that belief be held so vaguely that we cannot draw a line 
between that which we receive as certainly inspired, and that 
which, being discrepant, is manifestly human ; for ¢f—if there be 
discrepancies, real and irreconcileable discrepancies, such dis- 
crepancies cannot be inspired. Mischief may arise from the belief 
that they are not, for it may lead a man to reject Scripture alto- 
gether; but much more must mischief arise from the belief that 
they are. A good man may be distressed by them ; but it is the 
Will of God that good men, as well as others, should be exposed 
to trial ; and his distress is his probation. 
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But the question is not whether the admission may or may not 
be abused, nor whether its belief or suspicion may or may not 
distress, but whether the admission be or be not demanded by the 
facts of the case. All truth isliable toabuse. The long-suffering 
and mercy of God—his willingness, for Christ’s sake, to forgive 
all sin, to forgive even at the last hour—the doctrine that we are 
justified not by works, but of grace—that God justifies the 
ungodly—that whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved—the helplessness of man—the necessity of regene- 
ration—all truth may be abused, and is. He that desires to 
emancipate himself from the check imposed, upon his practice 
or his temper or his creed, by the restraints of the word of God, 
may easily do so by means of a little sophistry, even though he 
should believe in the inspiration of every detail and of every word. 
But he who is honest of purpose—who seeks to know the truth, 
and to know and to do the will of God—how will his faith be 
endangered, if, admitting that there is or seems to be irrecon- 
cileable discrepancy in some of the minor details of the Gospel 
narrative, he nevertheless believes that, upon all points of religious 
truth, the promise was fulfilled that the spirit of truth should lead 
those who wrote the same into all truth, and bring all things to 
their remembrance whatsoever Jesus had said unto them. Nay, 
will he not even more heartily believe in the inspiration of Scripture 
in this respect, when he sees that its belief does not necessitate the 
reception as inspired, of statements which are obviously or appa- 
rently conflicting. He can now afford to admit that there may be 
one or two or three discrepancies of minor statements, and yet can 
still resort to it as being to him, as much as ever, the very book of 
books, the very truth of God. He will rejoice that its ba Hn as an 
authoritative standard of religious truth is altogether unaffected 
by the belief, or the knowledge, or the suspicion of discrepancies 
that leave its value as a religious guide unsullied and intact. He 
will feel that he may now hold fast the word of truth, without 
being at the same time compelled to deny that which he believes 
to be undeniable—to fight in the face of facts—to maintain that 
to be no discrepancy, which he nevertheless believes or suspects to 
be one ; for he can admit the inconsistencies of narrative alleged 
by scoffers against his favourite book, and yet feel that the admis- 
sion still leaves the book, in religious respects, as much the Word 
of God—as much the inspired Word of God—as ever. 


J.C. K. 
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Hebrew Tenses. 


THE HEBREW TENSES. 


MASON AND BERNARD versus LEE, 


A suorT notice of the Hebrew Grammar by Messrs. Mason and 
Bernard appeared in the last number of this Journal. We bring 
the work before our readers again, because so large a portion of 
it is devoted to the important subject of the Hebrew Tenses ; but 
upon the consideration of which we then declined to enter. We, 
therefore, proceed at once to discuss those letters in the second 
volume of their grammar, which treat exclusively of the doctrine 
of the tenses. We propose to bestow some attention on this part 
of their book, because of the vast importance of the subject, and 
also because the views of the ancient grammarians have been 
inuch controverted of late years by scholars of great celebrity. 
The theory of the Hebrew tenses propounded by the old gramma- 
rians, and which to the best of our knowledge had, up to a recent 
date, been universally received, was first disturbed by the late Dr. 
Lee, who published his Hebrew grammar in 1827. This eminent 
Oriental linguist placed himself in opposition to the current of 
universal opinion, and boldly declared that all mankind had gone 
wrong on the force of those particular forms of the Hebrew verb, 
by which the tenses are marked, and that their error had given 
rise to confusion in numerous passages of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The lamented Doctor maintained that the form of 
the verb, which had been always considered to express the future, 
did not denote that time, but the present. The question, there- 
fore, raised by him, and at issue, is; does iad mean he will learn, 
or he learns. Dr. Lee contends that the latter, and Messrs. Mason 
and Bernard, who advocate with great ability the ancient doctrine, 
assert that the former, is the sense iniuadeh Again, the Vau, 
when prefixed to a verb in the future tense, had been always sup- 
posed, under certain circumstances, to convert the future into a past, 
and also when that particle is prefixed to a verb in the past tense, 
under other circumstances to convert that past into a future. This 
conversive power of the Vau, Dr. Lee utterly denies, and he uses 
his large stores of Oriental learning to demonstrate the ground- 
lessness of the previously prevailing opinion. These are the two 
important points of Hebrew grammar which Messrs. Mason and 
Bernard have discussed in the fifty-first and four following letters. 
We propose, therefore, to examine, although we must do so with 
brevity, the points of difference between them and the late Dr. Lee. 
Now, the first thing that presents itself to our notice as an 
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objection to the new theory is, that the form 1» being the pre- , 


sent tense, renders entirely unnecessary the function that is often 
performed by the present participle ti. It is well known to 
every student of the Hebrew Scriptures that this participle is 
repeatedly met with, performing the office of a present tense, 
Several instances of this application of the present participle are 
cited by Messrs. Mason and Bernard in vol. ii. p. 78. This cir- 
cumstance indicates at least the probable want of a present tense 
in the primitive structure of the Hebrew language. Accordingly, 
Ben Zeb, a most celebrated Hebrew grammarian, says in his 
grammar, fol. 3p —Sy mmm minys ads may pwda pre xde 
730 ON *D TIN yor. But there is not in the Hebrew language 
one word that points to the present tense, except the participle, 
We do not wish to expose ourselves to the censure which Messrs. 
Mason and Bernard have pronounced on those who endeavour to 
explain the language of the Hebrew Bible, and to regulate its 
laws, not from its own pure self, but from the Arabic, &c. We 
must, however, be permitted to state, that so closely allied to 
each other as are the members of the Shemitic family of languages, 
we consider it allowable and safe, in investigating the structure of 
any one of these languages, to make a considerable use of the 
structures of the others. ‘There can be no doubt there must be 
much not only in the words but in the grammar that is common. 
A principle of language which is only partially indicated in one 
member may have been more amply developed in another. This 
we find to be the case with respect to the use of the participle we 
have been mentioning. In the Syriac this participle distinctly and 
regularly performs the office of a present tense. Let any person, 
with a view to satisfy himself on this point, read chapter after 
chapter of the Peshito version of the Syriac New Testament, and 
he will perceive that this usage is as general and precise as it can 
well be. Sciadrensis, the most eminent of the native Syriac 
grammarians, designates this participle as a present tense. In 
his grammar, p. »s0, he says there are three tenses; the 


past Spo he slew, the present on Nyo he slays, and the 


a» na n 
future Sagas he will slay. Our argument then is, that rea- 
soning from the Syriac, whenever a simple present time is ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew Scriptures, we should expect to find this 
participle employed, and this is precisely what we do find. But 
this fact of Syriac grammar furnishes us with a still stronger argu- 
a n 
ment against the theory of Dr. Lee. It is this: if Sao} in 


Syriac means I will slay, it is in the highest degree improbable 
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that Sypx in Hebrew should signify Z slay. It is not to be ima- 
gined that precisely the same form should, in two dialects of the 
same family, be employed to mark distinctly different times. We 
are therefore bound to infer that as that form in one dialect has 
a signification about which no doubt exists, except in the mind of 
Dr. Lee, it amounts almost to a certainty that it possesses the 
same signification in the other. We should expect that in the 
infancy of the world language would also be in its infancy. We 
should suppose & priori that the interchange of sentiment between 
man and man by the use of speech would be marked by much 
greater imperfection in the early than in the later ages of the 
world. Accordingly, we find that the Hebrew is much less ma- 
tured and less perfect than a modern European language. In 
Hebrew, for instance, there is no auxiliary verb corresponding to 
the English shall, should, will, would, can, could, may, might, 
ought, must, &c. The tenses are therefore employed to express 
the force of any one of these auxiliaries as the context may 
require. ‘This circumstance will often account for what would 
otherwise appear as an anomalous or even an incorrect application 
of the past and future tenses. See Gen. xl. 15; xliii. 10, and 
several other examples cited by Messrs. Mason and Bernard in 
vol. ii. p. 76. 

Again, it is a part of the ancient theory, upon the truth of 
which we do not feel the smallest doubt, that the future in 
Hebrew is sometimes employed to express habitual action, or fre- 
quency of occurrence. In such cases, according to our English 
modes of thought, had we been writing we should doubtless have 
used a past, although even the past tense would not have given to 
the action described the particular force intended. That would, 
in all probability, have been done by employing other words in 
addition to the verb. We observe the usage we are speaking of 
so early in the Old Testament as Gen. ii. 6. ‘A dew was accus- 
tomed to go up (ndy») from the earth.’ This strength of the 
future is obviously implied in the word will. This word expresses 
determination of purpose, and hence repetition of action and event. 
But from the hypothesis of Lee, how is this force of the verb to be 
derived ? Assuming that inp: is present, by what logical process 
can a frequentative sense be extracted? It may be contended 
that this sense is contingent on the assumption that the former 
inevitably marks a future time, whereas a simple present is all that 
is meant in the passages to which we have referred. This we 
altogether deny. We deny: the possibility, in many of these 
instances, of translating the verb in the present tense, so as to 
make the translation intelligible and to square with the context 
VOL, VI.—NO. XI. I 
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Take for an example Gen. xxix. 2. pty apys NID WAN Ip, 
‘From that well they used to water the herds.’ Lee would be 
compelled to translate this passage as follows :—‘ From that well 
they water the herds.’ But that rendering would be inconsistent 
with the context, which describes circumstances that had occurred 
ages ago; being, in fact, a portion of the patriarch Jacob’s his- 
tory. He may say, indeed, in accordance with views he has 
expressed in his grammar, that this verb, although in the present 
tense, may, in consequence of its connection, be thrown accordi 

to an idiom of the language, into ‘the sphere of the past.’ But 
this explanation, invented in order to dispose of a difficulty, is, in 
our opinion, of no avail here, for it would not do to render spy 
in the past any more than in the present tense. It must be trans- 
lated in a frequentative sense, and in no other, and we affirm that 
this frequency cannot be elicited from the verb, if, according to the 
new theory, its correct office is to designate present action. But it 
is not only in the Hebrew that this peculiar application of the 
future may be observed. In English, for instance, we sometimes 
meet with the future tense of a verb employed to express frequency 
or habit. Thus, a shoemaker will say in answer to his customer, 
who complains that his shoes are not sufficiently strong and 
lasting : ‘shoes will wear,’ ¢.e. ‘shoes are accustomed to wear.’ 
Even the terms employed in this last sentence to illustrate the point 
under consideration contain another example of this usage : a shoe- 
maker will say, &c., t.e. a shoemaker 7s accustomed to say, &e. 

But we have another argument to advance, and that by no 
means a weak one, in the power possessed by the future to express 
an imperative. Upon this point we cannot do better than to quote 
from Messrs. Mason and Bernard. 

‘I would ask, in the name of reason and common sense, by what 
process can a present tense be made to represent an imperative mood ? 
That the future should be occasionally used for an imperative is natural 
enough, since each of them refers to something which is yet to be: 
thus when we say he shall write, we predict that this will be the case; 
or when we say let him write, we express a command, or, in other words, 
the sense is imperative ; but each of these refers to something that has 
not yet taken place: when, on the other hand, we say he writes, we 
express an action which is now being done; and how can this be the 
subject of a command, or, in other words, how can he writes be at all 
used in an imperative sense?’ . . . . ‘ According to his (Lee’s) theory, 
that there is no future, it would be a bare impossibility to express in 
Hebrew a Ist or a 3rd person imperative, for according to him 8?72 
RYT IND (Gen. i. 11) ought to signify the earth brings forth grass, 
and not let the earth bring forth grass; D0Y97 13 (id. ver. 20), the 


waters bring forth abundantly, and not let the waters bring forth 
abundantly,’ &c. &e.—vol. ii. p. 94. 
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But not only is a positive imperative expressed by means of this 
verbal form ; it is likewise employed in conjunction with the nega~ 
tive particle x5 to state a prohibition. This is all obvious and 
natural ; but if you strip this form of its future signification, and 
make it descriptive of present time, what becomes of the prohi- 
bition, this negative imperative? In the one case, we repeat, 
the prohibition is obvious and natural ; whilst in the other case the 
prohibition disappears ; and you have nothing left but a bare 
negative assertion. ‘Take the first prohibition we meet with in 
the Bible (Gen. ii. 17), ‘Of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it,’ 339 S2NnN> According to 
Lee, however, these words would mean ‘ thou eatest not of it” It 
would have been extremely interesting and instructive, if, in addi- 
tion to his great literary undertakings, the late Dr. Lee had had 
the kindness to have bequeathed to the world a translation of 
the ten commandments, based upon his own Theory of the He- 
brew Tenses. We are afraid that these commandments delivered 
by God himself from the top of Sinai, and promulgated under 
circumstances of such awful solemnity, would, in the hands of Dr. 
Lee, have degenerated into no commandments at all. Let us not 
be misunderstood. The late Dr. Lee was eminent for his piety, 
and no consideration would have induced him to have done any- 
thing that would have compromised the integrity, or have veil 
ened the authority of the word of God. What we mean is, that 
if he had been true to his Theory of a present tense, he could not 
have translated the ten commandments, so that the translation 
should possess in any way whatever their imperative character. 
He was no doubt very presevering in the maintenance of his views, 
and very skilful in adapting them to difficult circumstances. We 
believe that if he had been formally required, he would have un- 
dertaken the task of presenting an English version of the ten 
commandments; but this we know, that in that case he must 
either have abandoned his Theory, or his English version would 
have contained a sense very different from that which is expressed 
in the original. In a word, these ten commandments would in his 
English dress have been no more than ten assertions. What 
would the great Jewish Law-giver think, if he could now come 
among us, and see these commandments mangled by such a trans- 
lation as the following? Z'hou hast not other gods, &c., Thou makest 
not for thyself a graven image, &e., Thou takest not the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, &c. Yet this is the translation which 
this eminent scholar must have given, had he been consistent with 
his views of grammar which are before the public. So determined 
was the late Doctor to cling to his peculiar opinions of grammar, 
that we feel quite unable to state the circumstances in which, he 
12 
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being placed, would have been induced to have abandoned those 
opinions. How many instances do we know in the literary as well 
as in the moral world of persons deviating from the old beaten 
paths, and proceeding step by step in ways of their own, till they 
are eventually lost in a wilderness of error. Who could have 
thought that i because of his imagined discovery that there is 
no future tense in Hebrew, would, under the influence, we pre- 
sume, of an overwhelming affection for his own offspring, have 
gone on from one degree of error to another, till he had the 
hardihood publicly to deny the existence of a future tense in any 
language whatever. Yet this he has done. In his ‘ Examination 
of the Grammatical Principles of Professor Von Ewald,’ published 
in 1847, page 49, note, we have the following: ‘We might just 
as well call an English present tense an aorist, because the future 
implied in I will love, i. e., I am willing to love, is as much a pre- 
sent tense as in the Amharic ; and the same may perhaps be said 
of every language under the sun: in none of which have I ever yet 
been able to find a real future.’ - 

But, notwithstanding this unqualified and startling assertion, it 
is clear from those translations of passages of the Bible, which are 
found scattered over the pages of his different works, that he often 
found himself in a difficulty in the application of his grammatical 
principles. A future tense or an imperative tense was so ob- 
viously demanded in some places, that he was compelled to accede 
to that, which both the passage and the context required. Hence 
his ingenuity was taxed, and although, as we have already hinted, 
he was rather fertile in expedients, yet it cannot be said that he 
in general proved himself equal to the emergency. One of these 
expedients was the power he ascribed to the paragogic and epen- 
thetic Nun. Although he denied the converting force of the 
particle Vau, he generously assigned a force to another particle, 
the Nun, which most unquestionably it does not possess, viz., that 
of converting his present tense into an emphatic future one. On 
this point we will quote the remarks of Messrs. Mason and Ber- 
nard, because they show the hollowness of the expedient, the 
eeeeene character of his grammatical principles, and the 
jumble he often made in his endeavour to combine these conflicting 
elements (vol. ii. p. 98). 

‘ To the } Paragogie too, as well as to the ) Lpenthetic (as he calls 
it), he assumes the unwarranted power of expressing “ strong assevera- 
tion, with futurity of action ;” or, in other words, of giving to a present 
tense a future or an imperative force. It has been seen in the table of 
the Objective Pronominal Affixes that the form 7P5* takes the singular 
affixes, both masculine and feminine, in three different ways, viz. :-- 

sD 7p! AM IPBY MIDE! 
TGIPB: TPB! FIPS: 
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But no grammarian has ever before conceived the idea of giving a 
different meaning to these several forms. Our learned grammarian is 
the first to do this; and in order to support the doctrine, he gives the 
following very lucid translation of Exod. xxiii. 10, 11 :— 

*“ And six years (YIM) sow thou (imper.) thy land, (MDDX)) and 
have collected (pret. i.e. prophetic (?) fut.) its income ; but the seventh 
(year) (73Q°YA) thou shalt dismiss it (epenthetic form), (AYOR) so 
thou shult have left it, (3938)) and the poor of thy people shall (surely) 
eat: and their excess (i. e. leavings) the wild beast of the field (O28n) 
shall eat (pres. or contingent future).” 

‘ Here we have Y214, in the first place, made an imper. all at once, 
without the slightest reason being given for it, though, according to his 
theories, it is a present tense. Next we have ADDS) most absurdly de- 
nominated a prophetic future, where there is nought else but plain com- 
mand, merely from the determination to deny the force of the } con- 
versivum. ‘Then we find 73DDWNM taken as a future tense, not because 
it really is so, but because there is a 3 epenthetic used in affixing the 
pronoun. After this comes the converted past AYDN, which he is 
forced to translate by a future, so thou (shalt) have left it, though he does 
his best to save himself from yielding his point by putting the shale 
within brackets, and by introducing a fave. ‘The similar instance 
on) he endeavours to get over by rendering it and they shall (surely) 
eat, without telling us whence he gets the surely, or why he allows to 
the converted past its proper future tense. And last of all comes the 
plain future tense SONA, which he rightly translates i¢ shall eat, and then 
endeavours to account for his allowing this unquestionable future tense 
by placing afterwards within brackets (present or contingent future). 

‘ But what is the consequence of these shifts, and of such catching 
as it were at straws? It is this, that the learned writer cannot avoid 
contradicting himself continually. Thus he quotes (Deut. xxxii. 10) 
QV? 47223) 492}30', which he translates, He accordingly turns him 
about, He instructs him, He keeps him, making no distinction whatever 
here between those forms which have, and that which has not, the 3 
which he calls epenthetic. And again he quotes (Job ix. 14) °3 5&8 
WY "FF AIAN 132YN DIX, which he translates in his grammar, “ Nay 
(supposing) that I may really answer him, (then) let me, I pray, select 
my words (for use) with him: while in his translation of Job he is 
obliged to render the same passage, “‘ Much less then should I answer 
Him; should I choose out my words with Him.”’ 


In the last passage quoted in the foregoing extract (Job ix. 14) 
we see two translations, one taken from Dr. Lee’s Grammar, and 
the other from his translation of Job, and they are so entirely 
opposite, that one necessarily condemns the other. This is not 

e only instance we have met with of Lee v. Lee in our ex- 
amination of that author’s: works. We well remember, some 
years ago, in using his Lexicon to assist us in our study of his 
translation of Job with notes, that we were frequently astonished 
by observing renderings of the same passage in the two works con- 
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tradicting each other. We occasionally noticed a translation in 
his work on Job, which was defended in a note with all the fervour 
that characterised his diction, and yet that translation would be 
indignantly repudiated in his Lexicon, in his lexicographical re- 
marks upon some important word, which he illustrated by a 
reference to the passage translated. We mention this circum- 
stance solely to warn the Hebrew student against being unduly in- 
fluenced by the authority of a great name ; for although Dr. Lee 
enjoyed, and deservedly enjoyed, great eminence as an oriental 
scholar, yet assuredly his authority may be overrated. 

With respect to the Vau conversivum, we will state that it was 
acknowledged by the Lxx., and that, therefore, it is not, as has 
been asserted by Dr. Lee, a mere invention of the modern Jews. 
When we consider that the version of the Lxx. was made ata 
time when Hebrew had scarcely ceased to be a spoken lan- 
guage, and further, when we consider that it was made by the 
most distinguished scholars then living, we cannot hesitate to 
attach weight to their recognition of the converting power of the 
Vau. That they did recognise it may be seen by any person, 
who will take the trouble to compare that version with the Hebrew 
Bible. He will perceive, for instance, in the first chapter of 
Genesis, that ~1px" is uniformly translated by xa: cme. These 
observations are applicable to the Targum of Onkelos, which, 
although its precise date is uncertain, can yet undoubtedly claim 
within a century or two as high an antiquity as that of the Greek 
version. 

Our readers cannot but be curious to ascertain how far the late 
Dr. Lee, in those portions of the sacred volume which he publicly 
translated, was able to be consistent with the principles laid down 
in his Hebrew Grammar. For this purpose we call their atten- 
tion to the following extracts from Messrs. Mason and Bernard’s 
fifty-second letter. 

‘In a preceding letter (xix. § 9) I observed to your Grace, that were 
the distinguished originators of the new theories to translate publicly 
any portion of the Hebrew Bible, they would be compelled, in order to 
give sense and meaning to their translations, to use the tenses after 
exactly the same manner as do the Hebrew grammarians themselves. 
In corroboration of this statement, I beg to adduce the simple fact that 
the very learned and distinguislied grammarian who first ventured to 
deny the existence of a future and of a Vax coaversivum, has throughout 
the narrative portions of his subsequently published translation of the 
book of Job-—a poetical book, which, as your Grace is aware, is pre- 
ceded by two narrative chapters, and closes also with a short narration 
—translated the future tenses that are preceded by a } conversivum 
exactly as if he had never seen or heard any thing of his own Grammar, 


and in precise accordance with the rules laid down by ancient and 
modern Rabbinical grammarians.’ 
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Then follows a list of passages from Lee’s translation of the 
three historical chapters of the book of Job, upon which list they 
make the following remark :— 

‘ Of forms such as these, viz., futures with } conversivums, we find 
(if I have not miscounted them) forty in the first chapter, twenty-five 
in the second chapter, and ¢wenty in the forty-second chapter; in all 
eighty-five, which are uniformly, with one single unaccountable excep 
tion, translated as past tenses.’ 

As Dr. Lee denies the power of the Vau to convert a future tense 
into a pest, so he denies, as the reader would doubtless expect to 
hear, the power of the same particle to convert a past into a future. 
To meet the difficulties created by this new position, he first pro- 
pounds the following canon, min so far as it is applicable to 
prophecy, is quite correct, and has been always admitted :— 

‘ Another leading principle by which the tenses are regulated has 
arisen out of the circumstance that the Hebrews, in common with some 
other nations of the East, often represent events, of the future occurrence 
of which they have no doubt, as having already taken place.’* 


This canon, as regards prophecy, is true ; but in the next para- 
graph he proceeds to state :— 

‘Upon the same principle the preterite tense is often used as an 
imperative, which may, therefore, be termed emphatical ; e. g.:— 
(BI08}) And thou shalt (surely) love Jehovah thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might: (0% 239 YD) 
DVD WS DIN WR nbNn), And these words which I command thee 
this day shall be upon thy heart: (BF23%}) And thou shalt diligently 
impress them upon thy children: (41737)) And thou shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up: (DA P1) And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign on thy hand: (1°93) And they shall be for frontlets 
between thy eyes: (OF3N3)) And thou shalt write them upon the posts 
of thy house, and upon thy gates.’—Deut. vi. 5-9. 

Upon this translation, and the principle on which it was made, 
we cannot express our opinion more clearly, or more accurately, 
than by citing the remarks of Messrs. Mason and Bernard in 
Letter liv. p. 122. 


‘On what ground, it may fairly be asked of him, does he make all 
these past tenses futures? As for his saying ‘‘ upon the same principle’ 
as that just mentioned in the preceding paragraph, I must be allowed, 
with all deference to his learning and his person, to say that this prin- 
ciple is altogether inapplicable, nay inadmissible, here. What was 
that principle, so far at least as regards prophecy? and so far only he 
attempts to prove it. It is this, that the prophet in his vision sees 
future events as though they were passing before his eyes, and speaks 
of things to be as though they Aad already been; and to this his first 
example well applies. Isaiah beheld in prophetic vision the new-born 
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Saviour, born to take away the sins of mankind; and at the wondrous 
view of that mighty event he exclaimed in raptured ecstacy,— 
‘* (See) a Child hath been born to us, 

A Son hath been given to us, 

The mighty God, 

The Father of Eternity, 

The Prince of Peace.” 
Now where, in the passage just quoted from Deuteronomy, does there 
appear the least semblance of aught that may bring it into comparison 
with this magnificent outpouring of prophetic spirit? Moses there is 
not speaking in prophecy ; there, surely, he sees no vision. No, indeed, 
it is the language of command—of pure command alone. And who can 
say that such language has aught in common with the highest strains of 
inspired prophecy? And it cannot be said that Moses foresaw that 
all the things here mentioned should surely come to pass, and did not 
so much command them as speak in sure confidence of their future 
occurrence ; for the history, alas! of the Israelitish nation forbids at 
once such an idea. So far from acting in accordance with the sacred 
precepts here enjoined, we know how grievously they did the contrary 
from generation to generation.’ 


This extract concludes our quotations from the Hebrew Gram- 
mar, which has now been under review. We trust we have said 
enough to expose the fallacies of the late Dr. Lee, and to demon- 
strate that his Theory, backed though it be by a name deservedly 
respected by all who have trodden the paths of oriental literature, 
is founded neither upon the facts nor the necessities of the Hebrew 
Bible ; we believe its tendency to be dangerous, and that it is cal- 
culated to strip many of the most important parts of the word of 
God of their true meaning. ‘The more we have examined the 
views of Dr. Lee on the subject of the Tenses, the stronger is our 
conviction that they cannot be maintained, and the more confirmed 
we become in our belief in the soundness of the old opinions, We 
are certain that the doctrine of the Vaw conversivum, the offices 
performed by the future tense, and the mode of indicating present 
time, all of which have been considered in this review, are amply 
sufficient to account for the construction of every sentence in the 
Hebrew Bible, and to give of every sentence an intelligible trans- 
lation. We sincerely hope that the invaluable Grammar of 
Messrs. Mason and Bernard will effect much to settle the dispute 
which has now existed for many years, and unhappily perplexed 
the mind of the Hebrew student. We wish well to this work, for 
we hesitate not to declare, that we look upon it as a splendid con- 
tribution to Hebrew literature. We earnestly trust that it will 
obtain from the public that attention and encouragement to which 
it is entitled from its eminent merits, and from the eminent scholar- 
ship of at least one of its authors, Mr. Bernard. 

andon. G. P. 
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POPULAR BIBLICAL WRITERS. 


DR. KITTO. 


A corREcT estimate of the relative values of intellectual pursuits 
will lead us to place in the highest rank those which concern the 
illustration of the Holy Scriptures. This statement will not be 
easily assented to by those who are dazzled by the more showy 
and exciting productions of genius, but its truth will be admitted 
in proportion as men become deeply reflective. If we believe the 
divine origin of the Bible, this alone must confer some dignity on 
the literature employed in its service. But, further than this, the 
benefit to mankind from an intimate acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures has been so uniformly marked through successive epochs of 
history, that those who succeed in making them more attractive 
deserve to be ranked among the best friends of our race. 

It will easily be conceded that during the last quarter of a 
century no name has been more honourably distinguished in this 
department of letters than that of Dr. Kitto, whose labours we 
now intend to bring somewhat fully before our readers. As long 
as the JouRNAL was under his control, it became impossible, in 
accordance with his own personal modesty, to make it the vehicle 
for the just commendation of his merits. His greatest works have 
consequently only been alluded to in its pages, without that 
delineation of their merits often awarded to inferior productions. 
But the editorship of this work having passed into the hands of 
another, no further reason exists for the silence of the voice of 
praise. We confess it gives us no ordinary satisfaction to have 
the opportunity of paying a tribute of public gratitude to a man 
who has done so much for Biblical literature, and whose writings 
are so uniformly on the side of the highest forms of human virtue. 
We only hesitate in reference to our own ability to do justice to 
the subject, lest we should not with sufficient skill point out its 
characteristics. We shall have this satisfaction, however, that if 
the picture is not in the highest style of art, it is the product of 
sincere respect and affection. 

It is seldom the case, comparatively, that laymen devote their 
attention, in this country, to theological studies in their professional 
and public aspects, or aspire to the character of Biblical critics 
and expounders of the Word of God. This is partly owing to 
the fact that in Britain the clergy are considered the only proper 
persons to engage officially in such pursuits. It is not so on the 
Continent, where laymen can hold professorships relating to 
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theology and Biblical science, of which Sir J. D. Michaelis is a 
sufficient example. But while the scientific study of the Bible by 
laymen is thus publicly discouraged, the class presents many noble 
instances of voluntary devotion to that most interesting field of 
thought, and we are happy to know that their number is increasing, 
To this class Dr. Kitto belongs, although an error has extensively 
prevailed to the effect that he is a clergyman. But although not 
a minister of the Gospel, he is still a professional devotee to 
Biblical literature and science, made so by following the path 
marked out for him equally by his own tastes and by the Provi- 
dence of God. 

The subject of this notice met with an accident in early boy- 
hood, which although apparently most untoward and ruinous to 
his prospects in life, proved to be the cause of his future usefulness 
and fame. A fall from a great height spared his life, but took 
from him the sense of hearing as completely as though the effect 
had been congenital, and not the result of accident. What gloomy 
thoughts must have filled the hearts of those interested in the 
child thus mysteriously kept in life, but deprived of one of the 
essentials of its being prosperous and happy! How did fond 
hearts mourn over his blighted prospects, and anticipate for him, 
perhaps, a state of dependence upon others, entailed upon him by 
this loss of a sense so indispensable for the active business of life! 
But they had to learn the lesson, taught by a thousand similar 
instances, and yet hard to learn in our own case, that God can 
bring good out of evil, and even turn misfortune into the means 
of the highest blessings. 

It is a law of nature that the deprivation of one sense gives 
greater acuteness to the rest, from the circumstance that they base 
more to do, and become more active by the additional exercise 
thus demanded of them. Shut out from former occupations by his 
early calamity, young Kitto was fortunately thrown into associa- 
tions which quickened his natural intellect, and developed tendencies 
which would not otherwise have been awakened. In his work on 
‘The Lost Senses,’ Dr. Kitto has shown us something of the 
different world, as it may well be called, into which sufferers like 
himself are introduced, and made us aware, by implication, of the 
manner in which it moulded and fashioned his own powers. As 
far as that piece of autobiography extends it is deeply interesting, 


but it makes us wish for more. The records of a life nurtured 
and brought to a high state of maturity in such untoward circum- 
stances can only be told by him who was the conscious subject of 
its phenomena, and we hope it may one day be given to the world 
All we know at present is, that educational advantages were 
afforded to the deaf child, and that his mental improvement soon 
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made what was a misfortune to be, in many respects, a blessing. 

A life which would most probably have been passed in mere ordi- 

nary employment, was turned into a more elevated and noble 

channel ; and the same hand which locked up the avenues to all 

eloquent words and sweet sounds, opened up other sources of hap- 
iness, Which more than compensated for the loss. 

It was with an eye made quicker by its inability to depend upon 
the sense of hearing, and with a power of observation vastly in- 
creased by the absence of the disturbing influence of sound, that 
Kitto was introduced to the East, and there treasured up those 
facts of scenery and manners which qualified him for his peculiar 
line of Bible illustration. It is true his deafness precluded him 
from deriving benefit from the spoken languages of the countries 
in which he was located, but he well embraced and used the oppor- 
tunities of treasuring up those innumerable facts which shed such 
light on Holy Writ. Had he visited Italy, but few opportunities 
of illustrating Latin literature would have presented themselves, 
on account of the entire change which time has wrought in the 
manners of the people of the west. But under an oriental sky 
there is something which gives fixedness to the habits of life, so 
that the long lapse of thousands of years leaves the people the 
subjects of the same characteristics which distinguished their far 
distant progenitors, Every one who has but a slight acquaintance 
with the Bible, as interpreted by Eastern manners, must be aware 
of this fact, which gave Kitto such constant topics for meditation, 
and enabled him to treasure up such abundant materials for future 
use. He returned from the East, deeply conversant with those 
peculiarities which shed light upon the Holy Scriptures, and it 
was not long before an occasion presented itself of bringing his 
various knowledge to bear on that important purpose. 

About twenty years have elapsed since ‘'Tue Pictortau 
Biste’ first appeared. It was published anonymously, and its 
claim to notice appeared to rest upon the novel combination of 
engravings with the text. The idea was a happy one, and the 
work soon gained great popularity. But it was not long before 
the discovery was made that the pictorial illustrations formed but 
the smallest part of the value of the work, and that its notes and 
observations had a trust-worthiness and a graphic power, which 
made them of inestimable importance as illustrative of the Bible. 
The Pictorial Bible quickly became an authority, nor is it likely 
to lose the character for correctness and point, which have placed 
its notes in the very highest rank of exegetical helps. Others had 
before used the customs of the: East for the same professed end, 
but their descriptions were generally borrowed from travellers, 
and wanted the reality of life. Leaving the domain of dogmatic 
theology, the editor confined his attention to that view of the 
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Bible which facts could elucidate or confirm, and, by doing %, 
conferred an immense boon upon the world. Some complained 
that the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ was not profitable, because it did not 
utter the Shibboleth of party ; and others failed to find in it that 
spiritual food, the desire for which, as the article is too often 
estimated, is frequently but the craving of a morbid appetite, 
But many more found it delightful to wander up and down the 
broad plains of Holy Scripture, uninterrupted by mere human 
landmarks, and only assisted to comprehend its archaisms, and 
unravel its allusions. 

This work was too popular to allow the editor to be concealed, 
and he was placed at once in the very honourable and pleasant 
position of a popular Biblical writer, and his name appeared in 
the title-page of the complete work. In 1847 a new edition was 
published with many and great improvements. The literature of 
the several books of the Bible is given, and the whole revised and 
enlarged. ‘This is now a standard work, and cannot easily be ex- 
celled for the fulness of its, details of oriental manners and 
customs. A reverential spirit pervades the whole, and although 
pious reflections are not formally indulged in, every page bears 
testimony that the pen of the writer is under the control and 
guidance of a pious heart, In connection with this work, the ‘Pic 
torial Palestine’ was published, which is marked by the same 
characteristics. 

In 1845 appeared ‘A Cycrora&pia or Brerican Lrrera- 
TURE, in two large octavo volumes, containing each as much as 
would fill an ordinary folio. ‘The conception of this great under 
taking was Dr. Kitto’s own mental progeny ; he says of it in the 
Preface, ‘The work owes its origin to the editor’s conviction of 
the existence of a great body of untouched materials, which the 
activity of modern research and the labours of modern criticism 
had accumulated, and which lay invitingly ready for the use of 
those who might know how to avail themselves of such resources’ 
To effect this comprehensive object, and fill up this acknowledged 
gap in the literature of Britain, a body of co-adjutors was secured, 
such as for learning and ability perhaps could not be excelled. 
The great difficulty consisted in the contributors being men of 
various opinions both on doctrinal points and Church government, 
and this the editor felt, as he tells us in the following passage:— 
‘In this lay the sole danger, and the greatest difficulty, of such 
an undertaking. Here was to be a book which no one man, and 
not even a very few men could produce, and which the public 


would yet probably expect to exhibit as much unity, not only of 


plan and execution, but of opinion and sentiment, as if it were 
the produce of a single mind. The editor, however, felt that he 
could not undertake to find forty independent thinkers among 
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whom there should be no visible diversities of sentiment. But he 
thought that much might be done in producing so near an ap- 

h to uniformity on matters of real importance as would satisfy 
every reasonable reader ; especially when he should come to con- 
sider that the choice lay between taking the work with such diver- 
sities as necessarily arose from the extent of the co-operation 
employed in its production, or of altogether dispensing with the 
immense amount of Biblical information which it embodies. En- 
tire uniformity, if attainable at all, could only have been attained 
at the cost of providing a very different and greatly inferior work ; 
and a work thus different and inferior could not have established a 
distinction sufficiently marked from all previous undertakings of 
the kind to justify its production.’ 

The work was completed by the aids thus indicated, and it 
certainly is a noble monument of learning dedicated to the illus- 
tration of the sources of our common Christianity. The production 
nearest to it is Weiner’s ‘ Biblisches Realworterbuch,’ or Bible 
Lexicon, although that is far less extensive, since it omits the 
subject of Introduction, or the History of the Scriptures, which 
the Cyclopedia largely treats of. The views of the writers on 
some points, which, with all due care to avoid unnecessary intru- 
sion will sometimes appear, will give offence in proportion as 
the reader is bigoted to his own sentiments, while they will be 
less noticed by those who look for solid materials of knowledge 
for their own mental use. When a new edition is called for we 
believe it is intended to round off some angularities, and make it, 
as far as practicable, totus teres atque rotundus. As it is, the work 
is highly creditable to all the parties concerned, the editor, the va- 
rious writers, and Messrs. A. and C. Black, the spirited publishers. 

Perhaps to none of his literary schemes did Dr. Kitto give 
more solicitude than to the ‘JourNAL or SacreD LiTERATURE.’ 
He conceived the design long before he was able to carry it into 
effect; he gave to the execution of it much energy and labour, 
and he saw its success, gradual as it was, with a large measure of 

tified affection. Yet the obstacles in his way were even more 
ormidable than those with which he had to contend in the case of 
the Cyclopedia. In the first place, the liberal remuneration he 
was able to offer the contributors to the latter work, made com- 
paratively easy the acquisition of the necessary materials; and 
then, secondly, the almost indispensable necessity of it to biblical 
students, secured for it a certaim measure of success, besides the 
important fact that the sale of the work was the affair, not of the 
editor, but of the publishers. But the Journal was dependent on 
voluntary contributors, and, from the nature of a periodical pub- 
lication, was peculiarly = to objections on theological grounds. 
Far more patronage on the part of the public than it received was 
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necessary to put it on a firm and independent basis, and to freg 
the editor from anxiety respecting its mercantile aspects ; and th 
while deeply sensible of its value and importance, like other objects 
of affection which are frail and precarious, it was long the centre 
of a very careful fondness. 

Dr. Kitto was aware of the difficulties which would impede his 
success, but yet he was not so cognizant of their full force, as he 
would have been had he been able to see more of the actual work- 
ing of religious life in this country. He knew mankind from 
books, not from intercourse, and although religious contention 
exhibits itself very unfavourably in a its characteristics are far 
less sharply defined on paper than they appear in the actual con. 
flict of the theological arena. Having been kept by a mysterious - 
arrangement of divine Providence far from the noise and tumult 
of the battle, he could form but an inadequate idea of the passions 
which the combatants bring to the encounter, when they contend 
for different religious opinions and practices. This happy igno- 
rance operated probably in two ways: it led him to attach les 
importance to the conflicting views of the Church, and, conse- 
quently, to see less danger to the interests of the JourNnat in the 
free and often discordant views of the writers of its pages. To 
these and other causes it was owing that the publication, though 
highly interesting and valuable, had to contend against the stream, 
and thus to demand great patience and strength of purpose in the 
pilot of the bark. Often ‘neither sun nor stars appeared, and no 
small tempest lay on it ;’ yet the helmsman persevered notwith- 
standing, and had the satisfaction, ere long, of finding smoother 
water and the pleasant face of day. 

After all, the real difficulty in the way of a work like the 
JouRNAL is not a lack of contributors or of interesting materials, 
but of a public taste sufficiently extensive for the literature to 
which it is peculiarly devoted. A ‘fit’ audience is found for its 
purely Biblical utterances, but it is composed of too ‘ few’ to place 
an expensive periodical on a firm footing; and it is only by 
admitting a very large admixture of the element of general lite 
rature that it has attained to its present higher position. Dr. Kitto 
conducted it until he had overcome the difficulties of its early years, 
and then delivered over its management to the present writer, to use 
his own expression, ‘ with great reluctance, and even with grief* 
But a sedentary life had rendered it desirable that, for the highest 
use of his talents, he should lay aside some of his arduous toils, 
and use his mental powers less intensely. ‘The labour of sucha 
work is very great, even if the editor should not employ his own 
pen to any extent. It is a labour of an anxious and harassing 
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kind, returning as soon as completed with an iron inflexibility, and 
leaving no escape from its arbitrary rule. With robust health 
such labour may be endured, but with less than that it cannot be 
performed without danger. In the case of Dr. Kitto there is the 
cheering thought, that of several duties drawing on his mental 
resources, he only relinquished that which entailed great exertion 
with but little present advantage, however much he might feel 
attached to it. 

Under Dr. Kitto’s care the Journat extended to eleven 
volumes, and the collection is a very valuable one, which those who 
possess it would not readily part with. As its editor he will 
always be remembered with affectionate respect by the contribu- 
tors, for the kindness and delicacy which always distinguished his 
epistolary intercourse with them. Perhaps the great amiability of 
his disposition unfitted him for the exercise of that severity which, 
whether truly or not, is popularly thought necessary to a literary 
censor. However, there is a marked difference between letting 
works below mediocrity lie in the silence of their own obscurity, 
and dragging them like culprits to the face of day, for the sole 
purpose of inflicting upon them a castigation. Dr. Kitto would 
not absolve the guilty, when compelled to pronounce a judgment 
on a case brought before him ; but he certainly did not go out of 
his way to exhibit peccant authors as a terror to others. 

Some years back a continental University conferred on the 
editor of the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ the degree of D.D., as the highest 
expression of respect it was capable of bestowing. In Germany 
this degree is given to laymen, but in England it is exclusively 
appropriated to the clergy. This led to the very general impression 
among strangers that Dr. Kitto is a clergyman. Had he ever 
been disposed to take upon him the sacred office, his deafness 
would have prevented his doing so. In communion with the 
Church of England, he has embraced those outward means which 
his isolation from the living voice of men allows of, but further 
than this his intercourse with the religious world has been by 
books alone. His communings have been with the mighty dead, 
in connection with the authors of the present age, but words pro- 
ceeding from human lips are lost to him, either for instruction or 


sympathy. 

We now come to a work which we are inclined to consider the 
most important of Dr. Kitto’s productions—the ‘Daily Bible 
Illustrations,’ just completed by the publication of the eighth 
volume.» When we say the most important, we mean in the 





> Daily Bible Illustrations, being Original Readings for a Year on Subjects from 
Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. Especially 
designed for the Family Circle. By John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. Morning Series :— 
Vol. 1. The Antediluvians and Patriarchs ; 2. Moses and the Judges: 3. Samuel, 
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whole extent of their influence and usefulness, and as constitutin 
their author a popular Biblical writer. The plan of the work ig 
a good one, allowing the author the most extensive range of sub. 
jects, and at the same time putting the results of his researches 
before the reader in a most convenient form. The single papers 
are short, and for the most part have an individual completeness; 
such as might be read thoughtfully in a quarter of an hour. The 
kind of subjects into which the materials group themselves will be 
perceived from those of two weeks, one selected from each series ;— 
‘God remembered Noah—Traditions of the Deluge— Monuments 
of the Deluge—Ararat—The Dispersion—Abraham—Sarah in 
Egypt—Royal Rights of Women.’ ‘The Name of Jesus—The 
Presentation—Simeon and Anna—The Star in the East—Visit of 
the Magi—A Chronological Question—The Massacre at Beth- 
lehem.” We may mention here that the work is beautifully 
printed, and adorned with illustrative engravings. The sale 
hitherto has been very large, and the author has revised a new 
edition of most of the volumes. 

We believe that these ‘Bible Illustrations’ enjoy the great 
honour of being carefully read, as well as extensively purchased— 
two proofs of the popularity of a work which do not always go 
together. There is a charm in the style and the matter, which 
makes the reader wish for more, and return to the volumes again 
after he has once perused them. This is high praise, and, in the 
case of works so eminently useful, the fact is most pleasing and 
satisfactory. Three very different instances have come under our 
own notice of the way in which these volumes can excite an inte- 
rest of the best kind. 

The first is the case of children and young persons, who have 
found in these ‘ Illustrations’ an attractive Sunday-book, to whieh 
they voluntarily return in a way which evinces the excitement 
they have received. A remarkable and important feature of the 
influence thus created is the fact, that the Bible has been used 
simultaneously with the ‘ Readings,’ for the sake of the connection 
of the passages commented upon. We have scen the boy intently 
conning and comparing the two, and proceeding in the task as 
opportunity offered, until the store was exhausted. We have also 
seen the girl, with her intellect developing into womanhood, 
return Sunday after Sunday to take eon volumes from the 
shelves, with a pleasure heightened as acquaintance became more 
familiar. We expressly mention this, because nothing is more 
desirable than to provide interesting books for the young on the 


Saul, and David; 4. Solomon and the Kings. Evening Series :—Vol. 1. Job and 
the Poetical Books; 2. Isaiah and the Prophets; 3. The Life and Death of our 
Lord; 4. The Apostles and the Early Church. Small 8vo. Edinburgh: William 
Oliphant and Sous. 
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Lord’s day, and parents sometimes find it to be a difficult task. 
We advise them to put one of these volumes and a Bible before 
the object of their edisitade. and to give a few brief instructions 
as to their combined use, and we shall be greatly mistaken if, in 
most cases, the desired end is not secured. 

The second instance of the interest aroused by these ‘ I]lustra- 
tions’ was furnished by the invalid, confined much to the couch, 
and thus cut off from many active modes of obtaining recreation 
and amusement. How benign, in such cases, is the influence of 
reading, to beguile the weariness of time, and counteract pain 
by mental occupation. But how often is a kind of literature fur- 
nished to persons so situated, which, while it excites and interests, 
fails to improve. If at any time it is necessary to guard the 
mind against unwholesome food, it must be especially so when 
declining health gives distinct intimations of the value of eternal 
realities. Now we have found these volumes by Dr. Kitto sub- 
serve the purpose most to be sought after, in the chamber of sick- 
ness. The invalid has read them every word, with increasing 
pleasure, because they have been found to combine amusement 
and profit. Scripture characters and events are placed in a new 
light, and have + ie around them much drapery of a novel kind, 
derived from the vast stores of archeology, and of oriental man- 
ners. ‘Then, as in the Pictorial Bible before alluded to, while 
direct pious exhortation is not often introduced, its influence is 
everywhere felt, notwithstanding. The mind receives warning, 
instruction, or comfort, from the whole of the matter furnished for 
its benefit, and is imperceptibly improved, while amused and in- 
terested. 

Further, we have had satisfactory proof that the ‘ Daily Bible 
Illustrations’ have fed the higher class of minds, and been highly 
suggestive to Christian ministers in relation to their pulpit labours. 

0 give some little novelty to themes so often dwelt upon, is most 
desirable, and the wise preacher will seek not only for new argu- 
ments, but also for new illustrations, in his very frequent addresses 
to his hearers. The whole character of a discourse, in the esti- 
mation of the audience, is often formed from some little incident, 
which, although bearing a very small value in relation to the truth 
to be taught, has a high one in fixing the attention upon it. A 
skilful allusion to some historical circumstance, the bringing into 
high relief some unobserved trait of character, or the exhibition of 
the light thrown on an obscure text, will often propitiate the 
listener, and gain the attention for less attractive matter. This 
will be found one characteristic of Dr. Kitto’s productions, that 

y are luminous with the illustrations we now refer to, as im- 
portant to the public speaker on sacred themes. We cannot 
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wonder, therefore, that they should often be found in the libraries 
of clergymen, not for curiosity or ornament, but for active use, 
and we can confidently recommend them as aids to that large and 
useful class of public instructors. 

As a specimen of the compressed character of the information 
furnished by these volumes, we will extract a paper entitled 
‘Tue Tent,’ the Reading on Gen. xiii. 3, which occurs in vol, i, 


p. 201 :— 


‘It is an interesting fact, which we had occasion to notice before the 
deluge, that the house was earlier than the tent, and the settled than 
the migratory condition of life. No sooner, however, did man betake 
himself to that mode of life which obliged him to move often from 
place to place in search of pasturage, than he found the necessity of 
devising some kind of portable habitation. It would be interesting to 
trace, were it possible, the stages by which tents reached the form and 
texture which they have now for many ages retained in South Western 
Asia. This limitation is necessary, for the nature of these portable 
habitations depends very much upon the climate and other local cir. 
cumstances of the country in which they are found. It is by no means 
probable that the tents invented by Jabal before the deluge were in all 
respects the same as those which formed the encampment of the 
patriarchs in the land of Canaan, even apart from the question whether 
the climate of the region in which Jabal wandered was not materially 
different from that in which Abraham sojourned. 

‘ Thus, in well-wooded countries, the temporary habitations are often, 
in various parts of the world, formed of the interwoven branches of 
trees, constructed so rapidly and with so little cost of labour as to be 
abandoned without regret when the station is quitted ; and if a retum 
is made thereto, new dwellings are formed in the same manner, while 
the dry materials of the previous encampment, left formerly on the 
spot, then become useful as fuel. It is by no means clear that the 
patriarchs did not resort to this plan, perhaps as an agreeable change, 
when the nature of the country allowed. What else were the “booths” 
that Jacob dwelt in for a time on his return from Mesopotamia? (Gen, 
xxxiii. 17). It is even likely that the Israelites during their forty 
years’ wandering did not live wholly in tents. In their annual ecom- 
memoration of their pilgrimage in the feast of tabernacles they lived 
not in tents, but in booths made of the green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 42). 
This would have been very inappropriate, had not such habitations 
formed, in some part at least, the dwelling of the Israelites during the 
time of their sojourning ; for a tent would have been, in many respects, 
better suited for commemorative use, as a family that once po: 
it could retain it many years for that service. A tent is, however, 4 
better habitation than a booth ; and since in every large encampment, 
as in a large town or village, there must be some indigent persons, it 
is likely that these possessed no tents, but constructed for themselves, 
at each removal, temporary habitations of such materials as could be 
found on the spot, and these would frequently be booths of green 
branches. 
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‘In some parts of the East, as among the Ilindoos, the tents or huts 
are of bamboo or osier reeds, and easily portable. We have ourselves 
seen the encampments of Arabian and Kurdish tribes wholly formed of 
reeds ; but this is chiefly on the banks of rivers where such materials 
are easily obtained. 

‘Portable habitations may even be rendered suitable to the exigencies 
of severe climates. Thus the Samoede constructs a somewhat warm 
habitation with the bark of trees, sewed together and covered over with 
skins. ‘This is, however, a later invention, when men got into climates 
where they found that the tent of skin alone was an insufficient pro- 
tection from the severity of the cold. 

‘Perhaps the most perfect and convenient habitation of this class, at 

least of all the different kinds with which we have ourselves had ocea- 
sion to become acquainted, is that of the Kalmuck Tartar. It owes 
its completeness probably to its being required not only to afford shelter 
from the heat of summer, but from somewhat severe cold in winter. 
These tents consist of a number of parts which are easily put together 
and taken to pieces. They are round, with a funnel-shaped roof and 
blunt at the top. The framework is composed of willow laths about 
an inch thick, perforated where they cross, and fastened with leathern 
thongs. Six or eight frameworks, when fastened together with woollen 
bands, compose a circular wall of lattice-work not quite the height of 
aman. ‘The doorway is inserted separately in its own frame, and con- 
sists of two small folding valves. From this lower framework proceed 
a number of poles on every side, which tend to meet in a common 
centre above, where they are intercepted by a sort of hoop, into holes 
made in which their extremities are inserted. Over these poles a few 
woollen girths are passed crosswise, and attached to the framework 
below. ‘The whole of the skeleton is then covered over with coarse, 
porous, unfulled felts, of considerable size, secured by woollen girths 
and bands. 
- ‘Seeing that this kind of habitation originated in the pastoral life, 
we incline to think that the original tents were covered with skins— 
the skins of sheep or goats, at first probably with the wool or hair on, 
but eventually the skin alone, separated from the hair, and, in time, 
prepared with various leys and earths, so as to resist the influences of 
heat and wet. When men became hunters—for the pastoral preceded 
the hunting life—they for the most part retained this form of tent, 
with the difference that it was covered with the skins of the beasts of 
their pursuit, instead of those they tended. Hence the tent or wigwam 
of the North American Indian is covered with the skins of bisons in- 
stead of the skins of sheep. This is about the sole difference. There 
isa trace of this usage of skins for the covering of tents in the Penta- 
teuch ; for one of the coverings of the splendid tabernacle constructed 
in the wilderness was of “ goats’ skins dyed red.” Why “dyed red ?” 
Doubtless the skins were prepared with some red ochreous matter to 
Prepare it for throwing off the rain, and thus of protecting the more 
costly inner coverings. 

* At the present day, and as far back as historical intimations can be 
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formed, the tents of South Western Asia have been of wool or goats’ 
hair, usually dyed black, if not naturally of that colour, or else in 
broad stripes of black and white. ‘They are, in fact, of cloth, woven 
in the camp by the women from the produce of the flocks. Such, with. 
out doubt, are most of the tents mentioned in Scripture. The women 
in the wilderness spun and wove goats’ hair coverings for the tabernacle - 
(Exod. xxxv. 26); and in Solomon’s Song (i. 5) black is the colour 
ascribed to Arabian tents. 

‘Still it is not very clear whether the patriarchal tents were of skin, 
or felt, or cloth. As tents of skin were the earliest, the continued use 
of skin coverings, together with those of woven cloth in the tents of the 
wilderness, may be thought to imply that the latter were a compara- 
tively recent invention, seeing that it had not yet wholly driven out the 
older usage. Nevertheless, we incline to think that the patriarchal 
tents were much the same as those which we now find among the Ara- 
bian tribes. These are mostly of an oblong shape, and eight or nine 
feet high in the middle. They vary in size, and have accordingly a 
greater or lesser number of poles to. support them, from three to nine. 
If the sheikh or emir is a person of much consequence, he may have 
three or four tents for his own purposes—ove for himself, one for his 
wives, one for his immediate servants, and one for the entertainment of 
strangers. It is more usual, however, for one very large tent to be 
divided into two or more apartments by curtains; and this is the model 
followed in the holy tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 31-37). The patriarchal 
tents were probably not of the largest class. We find that the prin- 
cipal members of the family have each a separate tent, as Sarah, 
Rachel, Leah, and the maid-servants (Gen. xxiv. 67 ; xxxi. 33). That 
they consisted of but one apartment may seem probable from the faet 
that the camel furniture in the same chamber with the sick Rachel ex- 
cites no suspicion (Gen. xxxi. 34, 35); and that apartment, except 
perhaps in the rainy season, may seem to have been used for sleeping 
merely, as Abraham at Mamre receives and entertains the three strane 
gers outside his tent (Gen. xviii. 4-8). Yet these tents, whatever their 
size or quality, were considered valuable, for “tents” are mentioned 
among the possessions of Lot (Gen. xiii. 15). 

‘As the whole eamp belonged to the patriarchs, and consisted of 
persons for whom they were bound to provide, these were all doubtless 
accommodated in the tents. This is not so in ordinary encampments, 
and hence there are many who are too poor to have any tent. Such 
contrive to shelter themselves from the ineclemencies of the weather by 
a piece of cloth stretched out upon poles, or by retiring to the cavities 
of the roeks. This was also the case in the patriarchal age ; for Job 
describes the poor as ‘‘embraeing the rock for want of shelter” (Job 
xxiv. 8). Trees have become too searce in those regions to afford 
beoths to such persons now; but as the shade of trees is very agreeable 
in a very warm climate, the Bedouins, like the patriarchs, are at great 
pains to find out shaded situations for their encampment. Abraham's 
tent at Mamre was under a tree (Gen. xviii. 4), and at Beersheba ina 


grove (Gen. xxi. 33). 
The above is the style in which mere facts are grouped 
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together ; a sort of mosaic, rich with materials all brought to form 
and complete one picture. But this is by no means the uniform 
character of the writing, which indeed assumes every kind of ex- 
ternal shape, as the subject treated of is ‘grave or gay, lively 
or severe. A racy humour often pervades the papers, when occa- 
sion serves, and the reader is forcibly impressed with a conviction 
that the author, in such cases, wrote con amore, giving utterance 
to the natural thoughts and feelings of his heart. In the scenes 
of greater interest, involving the doctrines or events of Divine 
Revelation, a tone of deep feeling is everywhere perceptible, and, 
in such cases, the style is more elevated and sustained. A short 
extract will sufficiently indicate this, taken from ‘THe Cruct- 
FIXION, Vol, iii. p. 495, Hvening Series :— 


‘And what, meanwhile, was His demeanour? Unmoved by the 
taunts and insults which were cast upon Him, or by the sufferings He 
endured, no complaints, or murmurings, or upbraidings were heard 
from Him. His thought was still all for others, not for himself. And 
He still, while thus hanging in torture between earth and heaven, 
found scope for the exercise of His benevolence ; bestowing hope and 
comfort on one of the malefactors who hung by His side, and, with 
filial affection, recommending His beloved mother to the care of His 
beloved disciple. 

‘During part of the time the darkness lasted, our Lord appears to 
have relaxed into His garden agony. It seems to have been part of the 
Divine plan that He should again labour under the hiding of the 
Father’s face, and again be oppressed by the consciousness of the 
weight and burden of that sin in man, for which He laid down His 
life. At length He cried in agony, ‘“‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me!” The agony passed, and left Him thirsty and faint. On 
His intimating this to the soldiers, they soaked a sponge in vinegar, and 
lifted it upon the top of a reed to His mouth. Presently after He 
knew that His task was accomplished ; that He had endured and suffered 
all; that nothing more was required from Him as the price of man’s 
redemption ; and that He was therefore free to lay aside that flesh in 
which He had suffered so long; it was then He cried out, “It is 
finished!” All was finished; nothing that He had undertaken re- 
mained incomplete. Man was saved, and He was free to depart. It 
was then that He bowed his head, and resigned into His Father’s hand 
His spirit. He died.’ 


The first thing which strikes us, on a careful inspection of these 
volumes, is the varied erudition, which in a quiet and unobtrusive 
manner they display. Dr. Kitto is furnished with all the varied 
learning which is necessary to make an accomplished annotator of 
the Bible. His personal acquaintance with the scenes and the 
customs of the East, he derived from an acute observation on the 
objects which accident, apparently, permitted him to move among ; 
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but by his own industry he has added to this advantageous quali- 
fication for the labours of his life, the acquisition of all that can 
complete what Divine Providence thus begun. ‘The languages of 
the East, which exist only in noble monuments of a past age; 
those now used by living men; and the tongues of literature in 
Europe are keys in his possession to unlock the treasures they 
contain. In addition to these advantages, there is an acquaintance 
with books, which probably would never have been acquired had 
Dr. Kitto been able to hold more familiar intercourse with men, 
He knows where to look for what may answer the purposes of 
elucidating what is obscure, and heightening the beauty of what 
is already fair to look upon. ‘This entire fitness for his task will 
occur to a thoughtful reader of his works. 

Intimately connected with this fitness, there is a second trait, 
growing out of, and depending upon it—the trustworthiness of the 
information which he conveys. We never entertain a doubt about 
Dr. Kitto’s statements of fact, and, to a Biblical student, no 
feature of printed books can be-more valuable. ‘The works before 
us contrast strangely, in this respect, with others of some preten- 
sions at the present day, which may be fit for captivating the 
ignorantly pious, but are entirely useless to the studious. There 
may be found statements not authenticated, though we have never 
met with any, for to err is human ; but substantially, we confide 
thoroughly in the information brought before us in these volumes. 
When they undergo a revision by the author, and receive a 
standard form by his corrections, they will be a monument of 
sanctified learning not soon to be excelled in stability or beauty. 

We mention a third characteristic of the ‘ Bible Lllustrations’— 
they are everywhere distinguished by an evangelical orthodoxy. 
Conversant as the writer is with various schools of theology, and 
accustomed to look for facts in the writings of men who have 
departed from the truth of the Gospel, it is pleasant to see how 
entirely his spirit is untouched by the vagaries of eccentric genius, 
when it undertakes to search around the field of the Word of God. 
A meditative piety, fed by prayerful communion with the Scrip- 
tures, has kept the learned subject of these observations erect 
where many have fallen; or, to speak more correctly, he has 
maintained the proper posture of adoring dependence, where others 
have dared to look loftily, as though not needing humility or 
instruction. May a life thus dedicated to the noblest purposes 
long be spared for future usefulness! Yet we must not forget 
that one who has opened up such pure streams to slake the fever- 
ish thirst of immortal beings, has Vive long enough whenever the 
Great Disposer of all things shall see fit to introduce him to still 
more holy and extended fields of knowledge ! 
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We subjoin a list of Dr. Kitto’s works, as far as we have been 
able to complete it without his own authority :— 


Pictorial Bible . . ..-. 4 vols. 4to. Jerusalem, Ancient and Mo- 

Pictorial Palestine . . . . 2 , fol. OE?) 2 E680 wre 2 vols. 12mo. 
Physical History Palestine . 1 ,, fol. Lost Senses, Deafness and 

School Palestine. . ... I» a eae ee $ .« Te 
Sunday Book. ..... i oo Daily Bible Illustrations. . 8 , 8vo. 
Biblical Cyclopedia . . . 2 ,, Svo. Thoughts on Flowers . . . 1 ,, 12mo. 
Land of Promise. . . . . 1 » Sve Bible History of the Holy 

Scripture Lands. . .. . 1 , 8vo. i are ae are is =e 
Tabernacle and its Furniture 1 ,, 4to. Gallery of Scripture En- 

Courtof Persia. . ... 1 , 12mo. q@ravings.. . 2. s we 3, 4to. 
People of Persia. . . . : 1 ,, 12mo. Sunday Readings . ... 41 , 8vO. 
fabtar Tribes. . . « « - 1 ,y 12mo. Uncle Oliver’s Travels . . 2 , 12mo. 











THE BURIAL OF MOSES; 


Wirn Remarks on MAL, tv. 5, 6, AND ON THE REAPPEARANCE OF ENocu 
AND ELIJAH AS THE APOCALYPTIC WITNESSES.* 


Ir we look at the New Testament evidence upon the subject of the 
Redeemer’s second Advent, with especial reference to the Church, 
it will appear that, when He comes in his kingdom, the dead in 
Christ are to be raised with incorruptible bodies, and that the then 
living and believing expectants of His return in glory are to be 
changed into the likeness of their Lord. We are thus assisted in 
understanding the connection between the facts of the ® Transfigura- 
tion and the prophetic declaration of Christ which had recentl 
receded them. A few days before this typical manifestation of his 
ture glory, the Lord said to his disciples, ‘‘There be some stand- 
ing here which shall not taste of death, until they see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom.’ It is then added, that ‘ after six days 
Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John up into a high mountain 
apart.’ There while he prayed (and surely we may well believe, 
from that which immediately followed, that a part at least of his 
prayer had special reference to the fulfilment by the Father of the 
promise recently made to the disciples), the fashion of his counte- 
nance was altered, and he was transfigured before them ; his face 


* A portion of this paper has already appeared in print, though not circulated. 

> The Transfigurat.on, intended to encourage the Apostles, and give to them 
and to the Church, in all after-generations, an exalted and (to a certain degree) 
definite idea of the Lord’s future kingdom and glory, was also, we may well 
believe, specially designed for the personal consolation and refreshment of Him 
who, afterwards, ‘for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame.’ The words of our Lord to Peter, shortly before, ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou art an offence unto me,’ would seem to show that Satan was already 
endeavouring to place before the mind of the blessed Jesus the thought of his 
coming shame and sufferings in a discouraging, painful, and distressing light. See 
John xii. 27; John xiii. 27; Mark xiv. 33-36. 
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did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light.’ While 
he was thus transfigured, Moses and Elijah appeared in glory (i.¢, 
glorious also themselves), and talked with Him. As the three dis. 
ciples saw the persons of the two illustrious Israelites who thus 
talked with the Lord, all was doubtless real,¢ and no mere vision, 
And thus was exhibited to the three favoured disciples, and in the 
Evangelist’s narrative has been set forth to the Church, a typical 
representation of the future coming of the Son of Man in his king- 
dom. The Lord Jesus is himself glorified in the body, and Moses 
and Elijah are personally present with him in glory. The former 
of these two illustrious Israelites may be regarded as the represen- 
tative of the risen saints; and the latter of those who, not having 
tasted death before the Lord’s coming in his kingdom, are then 
changed and glorified. 

Now, it is scarcely possible for any one at all familiar with the 
Old Testament, while reading the Evangelist’s account of the 
Transfiguration on the mount, where Moses and Elijah appear 
(beyond reasonable doubt) to have been really present, to refrain 
from calling to mind not only the translation of the Prophet, but 
also the secret burial“ of the great Lawgiver. The following is the 
scriptural narrative of this remarkable burial : ‘ Moses, the servant 
of the Lord, died there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor, but no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre unto this day.’ From this brief record, we learn that God se- 
lected of his own will a grave in which, without human interposition, 
and probably through the ministry of angels, He placed the corpse 
of his faithful servant, with the express intention that the site of 
the sepulchre should never be known to the children of Israel. 

It appears to the writer that the facts of the Transfiguration 
furnish a key to the mystery of the secret burial of Moses ; and 
also, in part at least, to the divine purpose in the translation of 


Elijah. 





¢ The reality, indeed, of the whole transaction (as well as its being the fulfilment 
of Christ's promise made a few days before) seems to be strikingly confirmed by the 
Apostle Peter in his Second Epistle: ‘ For we have not followed cunningly-devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eye-witnesses of his Majesty. For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, 
This is my beloved Son in whom | am well pleased. And this voice, which came 
from heaven, we heard when we were with him on the holy mount,’ 2 Pet. i, 16-18, 

4 The time and place of his death (though, apparently, not the manner of his 
burial) were divinely revealed to Moses very aetty before his death, and were 
probably communicated by him to Joshua, and even to other pious Israelites in 
his confidence. ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses the self-same day saying, Get 
thee up into this mountain Abarim, unto Mount Nebo ..,. and die on the 
mount whither thou goest up . . . . because ye trespassed against me among the 
children of Israel, at the waters of Meribah-Kadesh,’ Deut. xxxii, 48. 
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Let us, then, suppose the temporary glory of the Transfiguration 
to have just ceased, and, for our better guidance, let -us follow and 
observe the blessed Jesus. We see him now divested of the un- 
earthly brightness in which he had so recently been clothed by the 
Father, and he again appears in his ordinary human condition, 
exactly as He had been previous to the Transfiguration. He returns 
with the three disciples, and resumes his every-day work of 
teaching, miracles, and mercy. Are we liable to the charge of 
presumptuously seeking to pry into that which seems to have been 
concealed from our knowledge, if we conceive that we may, neither 
unreasonably nor improbably, hence infer that which befel Moses 
also after the glory on the mount had passed away? Neither he 
nor Elijah was any longer visible to Peter and his companions, for 
‘Jesus stood alone before them.’ And what other inference can 
be fairly drawn in the present case than this, that Moses also 
returned to the same condition in which he had been before he thus 
stood with the Lord upon the ‘holy mount ?’ And, accordingly, it 
is here supposed that the body of this venerable servant of God, 
deprived of the glory which had been bestowed upon it in the 
Transfiguration, and of that physical life which had been restored 
to it, in order that it might assist in glorifying the Lord Jesus, by 
sharing subordinately in that celestial but temporary splendour, 
was borne back, perhaps again through ® the ministry of angels, to 
the same secret grave from which it had been taken. The immortal 
spirit would return from the bright scene of homage and testimony 
to the Incarnate Word, to the happy abode where the disembodied 
spirits of Jehovah’s faithful servants, Abel, Noah, Abraham, and 
others, expect in blessedness the morning of the resurrection. 

There is an ancient tradition on the subject of the death of 
Moses, which is thus noticed in Scott’s valuable Commentary : 
‘Nothing can be considered more directly opposite to Scripture 
than the tradition sanctioned by several ancient Christian writers, 
and apparently favoured by some moderns, that Moses did not die, 
but went to heaven alive, as Enoch and Elijah did’ It is, how- 
ever, worthy of notice that the existence of a tradition so plainly 
contradictory to the express words of Holy Writ, would seem to 
show that its supporters felt the very great difficulty of the supposi- 
tion that the body of Moses, after its mysterious interment, 
gradually mouldered into dust, and was afterwards raised from its 
dust, to meet the Lord Jesus and Elijah upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 





® Elijah did not ascend heavenward (as did our Lord) of his own will and by 
his own unaided effort. He was conveyed upwards by the chariot of fire and 
‘horses of fire.’ He may have been conveyed ina similar manner, or by some 
form of angelic ministry, to and from the mount. 
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Is it, then, necessary to believe that the body of Moses wag 
raised from its dust to meet the Lord on the mount? When the 
great leader of the twelve tribes, after viewing the promised land, 
had ceased to live, the God of Israel had (we may reverently say) 
the choice of two methods of procedure. He could leave the body 
to return to corruption and dust, according to what is called the 
great law of nature, and, at the appointed time, restore and raise 
it into life to appear with Elijah at the Transfiguration. This 
method (to speak after the manner of our conceptions) involves 
two great miracles, although the whole would, in reality, be one 
easy result of the divine will. For the body would have to be 
formed and fashioned anew (in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the original formation of the body of Adam in Eden from the 
dust of the ground), and then to be again endued with physical 
life. Or, on the other hand (and this is surely the more scriptural 
and reasonable view), the omnipotent God could as easily will the 
preservation of the dead body of his servant from decay and cor 
ruption, during the nearly fourteen centuries which were to inter- 
vene before the divinely decreed time of the ‘Transfiguration. Thus, 
at the proper season, the Most High would only have to will the 
reanimation of the yet undecayed and uninjured corpse, and place 
the living Moses before the Incarnate Word on the holy mount. 
Do not the facts of the miraculous interment of the body, and its 
subsequent miraculous reappearance on the mount, almost constrain 
us to believe that it was also divinely and miraculously preserved, 
during the long interval, from decay? Indeed, the longer the 
mind dwells upon the question, the more does this latter course 
seem to commend itself to the judgment of the Christian reader of 
the inspired Scriptures, as far the more probable ; and the case 
before us may be regarded as one of those instances of the Divine 
procedure in which we may reverently argue as to scriptural and 
reasonable probability, even though we may not for a moment 
venture to decide. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to this view, that as Moses died at 
the advanced age of 120 years, there must have been required in 
his case something more than the mere reanimation of the l:“eless 
body, that he might stand with Elijah erect and vigorous on the 
mount. Would not something like organic change have been 
needed to accomplish this, in order that there might be no appear- 
ance of feebleness and decrepitude, and that the scene of the 
Transfiguration might be, in all points, harmonious and consistent 
with its great ayo We can at once state, in reply to this 
objection, that the Bible gives no countenance to the idea that any 


such necessity existed. So far was Moses from having died, bent 
down with years and worn with age, that he had not outlived the 
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wer of leading and governing the twelve tribes, and earnestly 
prayed to be permitted to accompany the chosen people into the 
promised land. Indeed the testimony of Scripture is remarkably 
strong against the supposition of any need of such a comparatively 
organic change in the body of Moses as that of which we are now 
speaking. Isaac was permitted to live beyond the period of 
strength and vigour ; and it is said of him before his death, that 
‘he was old, and that his eyes were dim, that he could not see.’ 
And we read of Jacob, in similar language, ‘ that the eyes of 
Jacob were dim, that he could not see.’ Had it been the Divine 
will to raise either of these illustrious patriarchs to meet the Lord 
Jesus, something like organic change would seem to have been 
requisite in their case, in order that every thing might be in agree- 
ment with the character of the kingdom and kingly glory mani- 
fested there. They must, for such a purpose, have been raised 
from their graves, as if they had died some years earlier than the 
actual date of their decease, and as if they had never reached the 
dim and almost sightless feebleness of very advanced age. Not so, 
however, the great leader and lawgiver of Israel. For it is 
expressly written of him that, at the time of his death, ‘is eye 
was not dim, neither his natural force’ abated.’ Accordingly, 
when about to die, he ascends, at the Divine command, a high 
mountain—a task to which the two patriarchs would have been 
utterly unequal shortly before their death. From its summit, he 
enjoys, with eyes that years have not yet dimmed, a clear view of 
the promised land; the prospect would have been a blank to the 
dull and failing vision of the dying Isaac or Jacob. He then 
straightway dies, not through the feebleness and exhaustion of age, 
but according to the special announcement of God, and for his 
former transgression at Meribah-Kadesh. 

What was the lot of the reanimated body after the Transfigura- 
tion? We have already stated that, as the Lord returned from 
the mount to his previous condition and circumstances, it may be 
probably inferred that the body of Moses was again deprived of 
physical life, and borne back to its grave at Bethpeor, in order to 
abide there until the appointed resurrection of the just. It may 








‘The marginal version of the last clause is, ‘neither was his moisture fled.’ 
The word, translated in the text ‘natural force,’ and in the margin ‘ moisture,’ is 
rendered by Gesenius ‘ vigour, freshness.’ It is certainly not easy to suppose that 
God would remove his faithful servant in a remarkably green and vigorous old age, 
choose his grave so secretly that no mortal ever discovered the spot, bury him (so 
to speak) with His own hand, and all this doubtless (if also for other purposes) 
with the determination of ruising him from the dead long before the final resurrection, 
to share in the temporary glory of the Transfiguration; and yet, with such a 
special purpose, suffer the lifeless body to become previously the prey of corruption 
and the worm, and to return to its dust. 
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here be added that the contrary opinion would seem to militate 
directly against the glorious truth, that the Lord Jesus was, in 
His resurrection, ‘ the first-fruits of them that slept, the first-born 
from the dead.’ Nor is it easy to believe, in the face of this asser- 
tion of the Redeemer’s absolute precedence and priority in the 
glory of the resurrection to immortality (he is the source and 
fountain-head of resurrection-life), that it could be said, Jefore the 
death and resurrection of Jesus, even of Moses after the ‘Trans 
ration,—‘ Having died once, he dieth no more ; death hath no 
more dominion over him.’ Is it not both reasonable and serip- 
tural to suppose that the glory of the Transfiguration was, in all 
respects (though a pledge and foretaste of the future), only tem- 
porary to Moses ® as well as to his Lord ? 

Some minds will perhaps shrink from the idea that the body of 
Moses should undergo the humiliation of death (and also of its 
appointed natural consequences, decay, and conversion into dust), 
after having been raised to participate in the glory of the Trans. 
figuration. May it not be easily explained that there is no insu 
perable difficulty here ? Of the three persons seen by the disciples 
upon the mount, the Lord Jesus was inexpressibly the greatest and 
most illustrious: indeed, the attending legislator and prophet 
received their subordinate share in the glory for His sake. So 
far, however, was the privilege of temporary participation in this 
unearthly glory from constituting a necessary exemption from the 
after-lot of death and the grave, to those upon whom it had been 
bestowed, that the blessed Jesus himself, who was the King and 
Lord in this glory, afterwards underwent, in that very body which 
had been thus marvellously glorified, excruciating sufferings amidst 
all the scorn and ignominy which human hatred, stimulated by 
diabolical malignity, could devise and inflict. Did not scornful 
men scourge, spit upon, buffet, and crown with thorns, that sacred 
body and that hallowed head which the Father had invested with 
such celestial radiance on the mount? Nay, was not He, who was 
there transfigured, ‘Ais face shining as the sun, and his raiment 
becoming white as light’—was not He afterwards nailed to the 
cross between two malefactors on the hill of Calvary ; and, being 
then and there ‘made a curse for us,’ did he not openly die a 
death of the deepest pain and shame? When, therefore, we 
reflect that all these things happened, after the Transfiguration, to 
Him for whom all that glory was called into temporary exist 
ence as a pledge and anticipation of the glorious future, can 
we hesitate to admit the scriptural probability that the body of 








& In the history of Lazarus we have an instance of death, resurrection, and, 
doubtless, of death undergone a second time. 
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Moses," when the appointed purpose of its reappearance had been 
fulfilled, was conveyed back to ‘the valley over against Bethpeor,’ 
whence it had been taken (an act involving not the shadow of special 
personal humiliation to the individual) ; and that, having undergone 
a second separation from the immortal spirit—a separation of the 
most gentle, peaceful, and painless dati then (if no 
longer required by God for any other future purpose) gradually 

through corruption and decay into dust. And thus, in the 
case of Moses also, the great law would finally, though tardily, be 
fulfilled, ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ 

Nor, on the view here advocated, need our sympathies be 
arrayed on the side of this venerable servant of the Most High, as 
if something like injury and wrong would thus be inflicted upon 
him. Is it conceivable that the great Legislator could have en- 
tertained, at such a time and on such an occasion, one passing 
thought of dissatisfaction at the lot which is here supposed to have 
probably befallen him, or have breathed one prayer that his flesh 
might no more enter the grave? For what was the special sub- 
ject of conversation between him, Elijah, and the great Redeemer 
on the mount? They spake of the decease which Jesus should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. ‘The character and results of that di- 
vinely appointed death, with reference both to his own resurrection 
and the salvation of his Church, were already well known to the 
Lord Jesus, and would, doubtless, be so to Moses and Elijah, at 
least before the close of the Transfiguration. It seems, therefore, 
quite impossible that Moses, thus fully aware of the death of shame 
and suffering which his Lord was soon to undergo, should feel one 
moment’s reluctance that his own body should again die a peaceful 
and painless death, and be once more deposited in its grave. Can 
we suppose that Moses, who must doubtless have learned, before 
leaving the mount, the divinely-decreed resurrection of his Lord, 
as ‘the first fruits of them that slept,’ should desire to precede in 
his own person the resurrection and immortality of the great King 
Messiah, in whose presence he was at that moment privileged to 
sand? ‘Truly he might be well content to receive, through the 
knowledge of the approaching death and resurrection of his Re- 





h The reappearance on the mount of any other eminent deceased Israelite, as 
Joshua or David, would have served equally well to illustrate the character of 
Christ’s glorious kingdom, so far as the state of the risen saints is concerned. But 
what could more clearly and emphatically confirm the Saviour’s character as the 
Father’s Anointed King and Lawgiver, than the reappearance on the Mount of 
Moses, ‘the King in Jeshurun,’ as one of the attendant subjects of Christ’s king- 
dom? There, before the three favoured disciples, who could afterwards testify to 
the fact, the voice of God the Father, distinctly heard from heaven, solemnly 
deposed (so to speak) Moses from his'high dignity, and declared him inferior and 
ponane to the Lord Jesus, by the words, ‘This is my beloved Son, hear ye 

im.’ 
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deemer and Lord, a brighter assurance of the certainty of the 
final resurrection of the just, and of his own certain participation 
in that glorious triumph over death. In such circumstances, he 
could not but cheerfully and gratefully adore and acquiesce in the 
will of his God, should that holy will have been to replace hig 
body once more in its grave at Bethpeor, for the purpose of await. 
ing there the morning of the resurrection of God’s redeemed 
servants, and to convey back the immortal spirit to rejoin, after 
its brief and happy absence, the other disembodied spirits of the 
just, whose joy it might be privileged to increase by imparting to 
them the glad tidings of all that had just passed on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

We must not pass over without notice an apparently probable 
reason which has been alleged why it pleased the Most High to 
place the lifeless body of his servant in a grave purposely concealed 
from the children of Israel. This was done, it is said, lest the 
Hebrews should afterwards pay a superstitious reverence to the 
memory and sepulchre of their great lawgiver and leader. Yet 
with regard to this supposed danger of the introduction of idola- 
trous error, may it not be fairly asked— Was not the sepulchre of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, at Hebron, as likely, to say the least, 
to be thus ignorantly' and sinfully honoured? And surely, the 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh might have been expected, 
on the same view, to have gradually instituted sinful and super. 
stitious ceremonies at the tomb of Joseph, their great ancestor, 
whose bones were conveyed from Egypt to the promised land ; and 
also at that of Joshua, the illustrious ornament of the tribe of 
Ephraim. ‘This apparently probable reason might have been 
more readily admitted as the most satisfactory cause of the con 
cealment of the lawgiver’s grave, if we had never read in the 
sacred volume of the reappearance of Moses in his living body 
upon the Mount of Transfiguration. But, as the case stands, it 
would perhaps seem to be scripturally reasonable and probable, 
that the mysterious* manner of his interment had (chiefly and 





i It is to be remembered that the Israelites had no early heroic age of ignorance 
and darkness, the fruitful source of mystery, legend, and idolatry. The leading 
facts of the lives of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, of Moses, Aaron, and Joshua, 
are minutely and accurately recorded in sober and authentic history. Accord- 
ingly it does not at any time appear to have been the national ondiney of the 
Hebrews to pay superstitious honours to the memories and sepulchres of their 
deceased worthies, although they burned incense to the brazen serpent which 
formerly been set up in the wilderness. If so, they had of course abundant tempta- 
tionand opportunity. Their proneness was ever to grosser and baser forms of error 
and apostasy. The Hebrews did not invent, but rather borrowed idolatrous super~ 
stitions from the neighbouring nations, whose false gods and depraved and licentious 
rites they worshipped and followed. 

k A few words on the well-known statement in Jude’s Epistle. The writer 
receives the account there given of the dispute between Michael and Satan, as an 
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especially) reference to his destined brief reappearance on the 
‘holy mount ;’ and also, that the body was preserved by the Divine 
will from corruption, at least until the close of that great transac- 
tion. Thus the records of the mysterious burial in the Old, and 
of the glorious Transfiguration in the New Testament, appear to 
illustrate each other; the former having been designed and ex- 
ecuted chiefly with a view to, and for the sake of, the latter. 
Had the place of interment been known, the Hebrews might after- 
wards, without any superstitious intention at the time, have sought 
to convey the mortal remains of their lawgiver to the western 
side of the Jordan. A part of the Divine secret would thus 
have been discovered ; although they could not have approached 
to any probable conjecture why they had found their buried 
lawgiver fresh and undecayed, as at the moment of death—a 
slumbering body, rather than a decaying corpse, or fleshless 
skeleton. 

And what became of Elijah after the Transfiguration? If 








historical fact, authenticated as such by its admission into the Scriptures of inspi- 
ration. ‘Michael the Archangel, when contending (d:axpivduevos) with the devil 
(the slanderous accuser), he disputed (d:eAéyero) about the body of Moses, durst 
not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.’ It 
is hard to conceive that the Prince of Darkness should, either in the rage of dis- 
appointed malignity, or in the mere wanton insolence of blasphemy, have con- 
tended against the absolute right of the Most High to conceal the grave of his 
servant from the children of Israel. It might rather be thought that the great 
adversary and accuser had some specious cavil to advance against the moral pro- 

iety or justice of the divine procedure, And what does Scripture teach us ? 

e learn that the two illustrious brothers, legislator and high priest, had forfeited, 
by their public disobedience at Meribah-Kadesh, the privilege of crossing the 
Jordan and entering the promised land. The death, therefore, of Moses, so far 
as the time and place of that death were concerned, did not, strictly speaking, 
happen in what is called the ordinary course of nature, but was judicially hastened 
against the prayers of Moses, and made to happen on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, as the special punishment of a special transgression. Here was, appa- 
rently, ample room. for malignant and exasperated wickedness to cavil at the 
gracious divine arrangement; and to contend that the body which had died under 
aspecial judicial sentence, ought not in death to be specially honoured above all 
the servants of God who had died before him, Nay, such an honour was obviously 
suited to commend in a high degree the divine authority of the legislative com- 
mission of Moses, and to be a most important and express ratitication of the divine 
authority of the law which he had been commanded to promulgate. The Mosaic 
law was thus more awfully and impressively sanctioned as divine, than if Moses 
had himself crossed the Jordan, established the tribes in the promised land, and 
then, after peacefully dying in his bed, been buried by the children of Israel, as 
was the lot of his successor Joshua. ‘This is perhaps as probable a cause of the 
ome by the great adversary against the mysterious concealment of the grave of 

ses, as any malignant hope that the sepulchre of the illustrious leader of the 
chosen people would one day become the nursing-place of superstitious ceremonies 
which might gradually degenerate into actual idolatry. They to whom it may 
appear presumptuous and extravagant to attempt to reason upon the probable 
motives of the leader of the fallen spirits on the question before us, should re- 
member how much is revealed concerning him in Scripture, as tempter, malignant 
adversary, and accuser, 
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Christ is to have priority and precedence not only in the Resur 
rection, but also in the emmortality of the body, does it not seem 
necessary to admit that the body of Elijah, instead of returning to 
its heavenly abode, was separated from the spirit, and pene by 
the power of God in a grave in some part of the Holy Land? [| 
should be inclined to reply in the affirmative to this question, but 
for certain extraordinary circumstances recorded and predicted in 
the Scriptures concerning this illustrious prophet. In 2 Chron. 
xxi. 12, mention is made of a letter or ‘ writing’ from Elijah to 
Jehoram, King of Judah, the wicked son of Jehoshaphat. It is 
plain from the contents of this writing, that it was not sent at the 
beginning of this king’s reign. And that it must have been re- 
ceived after Elijah’s translation appears to be certain from 
2 Kings iii. 11-15, where Jehoshaphat (the father of this wicked 
Jehoram, to whom the letter was addressed) and Jehoram, King 
of Israel, the son of Ahab, through fear of the Moabites, apply 
to Elisha, ‘who had poured water on the hands of Elijah,’ as the 
most eminent of the prophets of the time. It is thought by some, 
that the letter in question must have been written by Elijah™ be- 
fore his translation—a view which is plainly not inconsistent with 
humble and devout reverence for the Scriptures, as it admits the 
letter to have been a divinely inspired prophetic denunciation of 
judgment. But surely there is no need to have recourse to any 
such hypothesis to remove a difficulty which is rather imaginary 
than real. Why may we not suppose that Elijah, by Divine com- 
mand, dictated the prophetic message to an angel, who could 
direct some pious Israelite to commit it to writing and convey it to 
the King of Judah? At all events, whatever difficulty to our con- 
ceptions there may be in the wonderful transaction, it is better to 
leave it with the wisdom and omnipotence of the Lorp. 

In this simple scriptural narrative we have the striking and 
remarkable fact—that Elijah, after leaving the earth, and from his 
abode in the heavenly regions, exercised on one occasion his pro- 

hetic office in rebuking sin and denouncing judicial punishment. 
t is also to be noticed that although he was specially a prophet 
to the ten tribes and to the kings of Samaria while on earth, he 





™ That a letter should be brought from the translated Elijah is not the only 
difficulty. Taking for granted (surely without sufficient Scriptural warrant) that 
Enoch and Elijah experienced in their bodies the mighty and glorious change from 
mortality to immortality before their admission into their heavenly abode, we find 
it almost impossible to believe that they could ever have again any official con- 
nection with sublunary transactions. Hence a secret willingness to believe that 
Elijah’s letter to Jehoram was written before the prophet’s translation and (sup- 
posed) change from the corruptible into incorruptible. Some, as Whiston, think 
that perhaps Elijah is an error of the transcribers for Elisha; but this is mere 
conjecture, and is to be at once rejected. 
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was directed, after his translation, to rebuke with prophetic au- 
thority the King of Judah, whose throne was at Jerusalem. 

This single transaction, if we accept the scriptural record in its 
plain and literal meaning, teaches us that the exercise of Elijah’s 
rophetic office towards the children of Israel living upon that earth 

m which he had himself been miraculously removed, did not 
finally cease at his translation. And this single instance should 
forbid us to assert positively (at least so long as the children of 
Abraham shall continue in their marvellous and predicted se- 
paration from the nations of the earth) that God will never again 
call upon him to resume the exercise of his prophetie office. 

It cannot be denied that when we read the account of Elijah’s 
letter to Jehoram, and do not look beyond the narrative, we are 
utterly at a loss to understand the motives of the divine procedure, 
and are perplexed and astonished because God did not commit to 
the illustrious living prophet Elisha the task of rebuking the King 
of Judah. But further inquiry may possibly diminish our per- 
plexity and astonishment, and teach us that the Lorp had wise 
and good reasons for making it manifest to his church that Elijah’s 
exercise of his prophetic office did not finally cease at his transla- 
tion, and that, when resumed on the occasion in question, it was 
enlarged and extended to comprehend Judah and Jerusalem. 

We are, then, carefully to bear in mind that the single transac- 
tion of which we have been speaking, suffices to instruct us that 
Elijah’s translation into the heavenly regions was not the final 
termination of his official and prophetic connection with the land 
and people of God. And if it be asked why other instances of 
writings from Elijah to the kings of Judah did not occur, we may 
reply that probably the Divine purpose did not require more than 
the one which is recorded. And should it again be reverently 
asked—W hat conceivable purpose the Lorp had in view in this 
single and solitary transaction? the inquirer may be referred to 
the verses which form the conclusion of the canon of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, where we find Jehovah thus speaking by his servant 
Malachi: ‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
coming of the great and terrible day of the Lorp: And he shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, lest I come and smite the earth (land ?) 
with a curse.’ Mal iv. 5, 6. Now, there are certain points con- 
nected with this prophecy concerning Elijah which at once arrest 
our attention. 1. The prevailing ungodliness of the Jewish people 
at the time in question, implied in the words—‘ Lest I come and 
smite the earth (land?) with a curse.’ 2. The purpose and cha- 
racter of the predicted ministry. It was not only to precede, but 
be preparatory and introductory to, and therefore intimately con- 
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nected with, a glorious Divine dispensation, and to exercise as 
moral influence upon the national mind. Now, both these points 
are unquestionably applicable to the times and ministry of John 
the Baptist. 3. But what shall be said of the third point? viz, 
of the time of the predicted return and ministry of Elijah? This 
return is to take Ties before (and doubtless not long before) ‘the 
great and dreadful day of the Lorn.’ But is this a vague and 
obscure expression? Or are any of the peculiar features of this 
‘great day’ pointed out in the immediately preceding context? 
The prophet appears to teach us, though undoubtedly in highly 
figurative language, that the day or time in question will be 
marked by a terrible and decisive overthrow of the enemies of God, 
and also by the vistble, triumphant, and final deliverance of his 
people. N he day shortly before which the Elijah of Malachi is to 
return will be one of fiery vengeance, in which ‘all the proud, and 
all that do wickedly shall be as stubble—it shall leave them nei- 
ther root nor branch, saith the Lord.’ And what is to be the lot 
of the servants of the Most High at the same awful period? ‘But 
unto you that fear my name, shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, 
with healing in his wings; and ye shall go forth and grow up as 
calves of the stall. And ye shall tread down the wicked ; for be 
shall be as ashes under the soles of your feet, in the day that 
shall do this, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ Now, whatever be the real 
and full meaning of this latter clause, it must mean something 
more than the possession of the spiritual blessings of justification 
and sanctification in a world in which believers are persecuted, or 
at best tolerated. Malachi seems to assure us that, at the time in 
question, believers are visibly exalted by God, and the unbelievers 
visibly, extensively, and utterly cast down. Can, then, the first 
coming of our Lord be considered as fulfilling that which is pre- 
dicted of this great day? And if not, neither can the Baptists 
os, be received as the entire fulfilment of Malachi’s predic- 
tion. Let us take into account, as belonging to the First Advent, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the slaughter and dispersion of 
the Jewish nation. Yet so far as that which is earthly and visible 
was concerned, this was the triumph of fierce and ungodly Gen- 
tiles over the more wicked and guilty Jews. That the cause of God 
was materially served, and the some of God greatly assisted, is 
not denied. Yet where was the visible triumph of the Church, 
which the words of Malachi would lead us to expect? The Jewish 
Christians preserved their lives and liberties by previously escaping 
from the devoted city. Scarcely ten years afterwards, Domitian, 
a monster of depravity, became Emperor of Rome; and the 
Christians (numbers of whom would of course be converted Jews) 
were persecuted during a part of his reign, as they were subse- 
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uently under Trajan and others. We are taught in the Old 
estament of a yet future unparalleled tribulation of Israel ; and 
also of the shame and final destruction of their enemies by a 
glorious Divine interposition. And as the First Advent of the 
meek and lowly Jesus was announced by a specially appointed 
herald, we need not be surprised if God has determined that the 
true Elijah is to return as a witness and herald, from his heavenly 
abode, shortly before the great day of Messiah’s triumphant return 
in power and glory. 

he majority of commentators consider that the words of 
Malachi received their complete fulfilment" in the ministry of 


4 





« In considering our Lord’s testimony to the connection between the ministry 
of the Baptist and the well-known prediction of Malachi, it is important to bear 
in mind the manner in which he speaks of another and somewhat similar announce- 
ment to be found in Malachi iii. 1, ‘ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me: and the Lord (it is not Jehovah in the original) 
whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant whom ye delight in: behold he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.’ 
Previous to the first coming of Christ, it would not have been easy to separate 
what is here foretold, from the prophetic announcement in Malachi iv. 5,6. And 
of course even now a Christian and a Jew will differ widely in the interpretation 
of Malachi iii. 1. Our Lord, however, declares that its proper fulfilment was in 
the ministry of John the Baptist: ‘This (John) is he of whom it is written, Behold, 
Isend my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee,’ 
Mat. xi. 10; and the Evangelist Mark, at the commencement of his gospel history, 
speaks almost as plainly, But when the Saviour applies to the son of Zacharias 
the prediction concerning Elijah, it is no longer in the same distinct and absolute 
manner ; for He thus addresses the surrounding multitude: ‘ And, if ye will receive 
it, this (John) is Elias which was to come,’ Matt. xi. 14. Now it is to be observed 
that the qualifying clause, ‘ if ye will receive it,’ admits the most literal interpre- 
tation. For had the Jewish nation received John as the promised Elijah, they 
must also have received Jesus as the promised Messiah, as John had borne the 
most explicit testimony to him in thatcharacter. And, if they had thus nationally 
received Jesus as the Messiah, bowing down to him as the Son of David, and the 
Son of God, the mission of John would necessarily have finally and exclusively 
fulfilled the prediction of Malachi. Even at the time of the Transfiguration, the 
three disciples who were most favoured by the Saviour seem to have had no idea 
whatever that the mission of John was the real and final fulfilment of the predic- 
tion of Malachi; as is plain from their question, ‘Why then say the scribes that 
Elias must first come?’ Our Lord replies, ‘Elias truly first cometh and shall 
restore (restoreth, Mark) all things. But Z say unto you, That Elias is come 
already, and they knew him ‘not, but have done unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Likewise shall also the Son of Man suffer of them. Then the disciples understood 
that he spake unto them of John the Baptist.’ The disciples were satisfied with this 
explanation, and understood that an Elias in spirit and zeal had preceded and 
announced their Master. In this reply of our Lord, the clause—and they knew him 
not—may be regarded as equivalent to ‘they would not receive John to be the 
predicted Elias.’ Again, the other clause—but J say unto you—may be regarded 
as opposed to the words, ‘ The scribes say that Elias must first come.’ The passage 
on this view may be thus paraphrased: ‘The scribes say truly, while refusing to 
Teceive me as the Messias, that Elias must first come. But I also, whom you 
acknowledge to be the Messias, say unto you, that one has manifestly preceded me 
inthe spirit and power of Elias.’ The following then is the New Testament 
testimony :--1. The angel declares that John is to minister in the spirit and power 
of Elias, 2, John explicitly denied that he was not Elias, 3. Our -— words do 
L 
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John the Baptist, concerning whom an angel had testified that he 
should go before him in the spirit and power of Elias to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children; thus evidently connecting 
John’s ministry with Malachi’s prediction. Yet how did John 
himself afterwards act when questioned on the subject? He was 
asked, ‘ Art thou Elias?’ Surely this question. is not to be 
understood as referring merely to personal identity. It must also 
imply, ‘ Does thy mission fulfil what is foretold of Elijah? Andis 
Malachi’s prediction thy warrant and commission for authorita- 
tively calling upon Israel to be baptised ?? John, although he 
must have learned from his parents the angel’s prophetic announce- 
ment, that he was to minister in the spirit and power of Elias, yet 
answers distinctly in the negative. And it may be fairly urged 
that his words were not merely a denial of personal identity with 
the Tishbite, but also an explicit denial that his ministry was the 
absolute and only fulfilment which Malachi’s prediction was in- 
tended to receive. 

The writer is inclined to think that Elijah’s single exercise of 
his prophetic office, after his translation, in the letter to Jehoram 
King of Judah was designed and recorded by God to enable his 
church afterwards more readily to receive the literal interpretation 
of Malachi’s prophecy. And this view enables us to discern 
clearly a wise and important divine purpose in a transaction which 
would otherwise seem to us perplexing and unintelligible. Surely 
the language of Malachi’s prediction concerning the actual return 
to the earth (and to a second earthly ministry) of the Hebrew 
prophet Elijah (who had been, without previously dying, trans- 
lated into heaven) seems to be in itself so clear and distinct, was 
so certainly understood in its literal sense by the Jewish church 
unto and at the time of our Lord’s ministry ; so unambiguous! 
points out that return as preparatory and introductory to and inti- 
mately connected with the coming of the dread and terrible day of 
the Lorp; that to set aside the idea of the yet future return 
of the true Elijah to a second prophetic ministry upon the earth, 
we are well-nigh justified, under all the circumstances of the case, 
in expecting that Christ should not only have said, ‘ John is Elias 
who was to come,’ but that he should also have added, ‘ and there 
is no other Elias to come after John.’ 





not amount to an assertion that John’s ministry exclusively and absolutely fulfilled 
Malachi’s prediction. Indeed, when we bear in mind that, even if the true Elijah 
is yet to return in person and instruct Israel, the ministry of the Baptist was as 
certainly in the mind of God when Malachi delivered his prediction, as that of 
the Tishbite, we may put a very strict interpretation on our Lord’s words, ‘ this is 
Elias which was to come,’ without denying (or even questioning) that the yet 
future return and ministry of the true Elijah will be the full and final accomplish- 
ment of that which was foretold by Malachi. 
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And here it may be asked, if the true Elijah is really to return 
from heaven, and® exercise again his prophetic office within the 
limits of the promised land, is there any special period, are there 
any special circumstances revealed in the Old Testament, with 
which we may suppose the return of the translated Prophet to 
synchronise ? When does Malachi tell us that Elijah is to descend 
and resume his ministry? Shortly before (and for the purpose of 
introducing) ‘that great and terrible day of the Lorp.’ And how 
does Zechariah introduce the extraordinary events foretold in his 
fourteenth chapter, the final and dreadful desolation of Jerusalem 
by the Gentiles, and the final and glorious restoration of this city, 
when ‘living waters shall go out from Jerusalem, and the Lorp 
shall be king over all the earth ; when there shall be no more utter 
destruction, but Jerusalem shall be safely inhabited?’ With this 
solemn clause—‘ Behold the day of the Lord cometh.’ It would 
appear, then, that previous to the coming of the day of the Lorn, 
the Jews will have returned in large numbers to Palestine, appa- 
rently by their own resources and arrangements, yet, in reality, 
under a permissive and controlling Providence, secretly super- 
intending all their efforts and measures, and watching over the 
due fulfilment of the prophetic Scriptures. It must be supposed 
that they will still, when in Palestine, reject the claims of Jesus of 
Nazareth to be their Messiah. For, should they then accept Him 
with all their hearts, and turn to the Father through him, it seems 
to be utterly against all Scriptural precedent and analogy to 
suppose that the Lorp would, under these circumstances, permit 
such a horrible overthrow and sack of Jerusalem as that here 
described by Zechariah. The continued and contumacious rejec- 





® Should it be objected that the words of Malachi, ‘ And he shall turn the heart 
of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I 
come aud smite the earth (land?) with a curse (D7M),’ are unfavourable to the 
idea of an unsuccessful issue to Elijah’s mission, I would say that this objection 
has no real force. Malachi may be understood as predicting that if the Jews reject 
Elijah’s mission, God will visit‘ them with such a dreadful overthrow as that 
described by Zechariah xiv. 2. Let the objector consider the terms of the angelic 
announcement to Zacharias (Luke i. 17), ‘ And many of the children of Israel shalt he 
turn to the Lord their God, And he shall go before him in the spirit and power of Elias, 
to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just ; to make ready a people prepared for the Lord, 1s not this prediction even more 
unfavourable than that of Malachi, to the idea of unsuccessful termination? Who 
could conjecture from these words of the angel, the imprisonment and violent 
death of John, and the rejection and crucifixion of Jesus? We have no reason to 
suppose that Elijah will work miracles while exercising his office of converter 
(Tishbite) and reformer, whatever power he may afterwards receive as one of the 
Apocalyptic witnesses. And if Jesus, who raised the dead, healed the sick, cast 
out devils, and stilled the winds and waves, was rejected by the Jewish nation, 
where is there cause for surprise if Elijah shall be nationally rejected also? We 
may say, ‘If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe’ 
though Elijah descend from heaven. When we speak of an unsuccessful issue to 
Elijah’s mission, we speak according to human judgment. There will be no failure, 
for it will fully accomplish all that God designs to be done. 
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tion of the Lord Jesus, may be deemed a sufficient provocation of the 
Divine Majesty, to call down upon the guilty city so awful a visita- 
tion. Yet there is another possible addition to their guilt which 
ought not to be overlooked. If we are to interpret literally the 
prediction of Malachi concerning the return of Elijah as a reli- 
gious teacher and reformer before (and introductory to) ‘ the coming 
of the great and dreadful day of the Lorp,’ then, since Ze- 
chariah, as seen above, introduces his fourteenth chapter with the 
solemn clause, ‘ Behold the day of the Lorp cometh,’ may we not 
scripturally suppose that Elijah will return and minister to the 
Jews, shortly before this last siege and sack of Jerusalem? Ad- 
mitting this, we may also think that Elijah’s testimony, though 
received by some, will be rejected by the majority, who will thus 
become guilty of a sin, second only to that of their forefathers in 
the rejection of the Messiah. 

Now the two Apocalyptic witnesses prophesy, clothed in sack- 
cloth (yet invincible, invulnerable, and armed almost with Divine 
power), during the forty and two months that the holy city is 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles. It appears highly probable 
to the writer, that this is the period during which Zechariah’s 
Gentile conqueror retains possession of the captured holy city, 
and that Enoch returns from heaven to unite with Elijah in joint 
testimony, as the two witnesses against God’s triumphant enemies, 
as soon as the Tishbite’s ministry, as a religious teacher and re- 
former, shall have ended. 

The limits of this essay do not permit me to enter at length into 
the proofs of this view. I will, however, call the attention of the 
reader to the oath of the mighty angel, as recorded in Rev. x. 
5-7: ‘And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and the 
earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by him that liveth 
for ever and ever, that there should be delay (xpoves) no longer. 





P The first verse and the former part of the second of Rev, xi. are evidently 
incapable of a literal interpretation. As to the last clause of the second— and the 
holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two months,—the literal interpre- 
tation of this clause is at least possible. It may mean that Jerusalem shall yet be 
inhabited again by Jews, and be cruelly oppressed by Gentile conquerors, forty- 
two literal months. Now St. Matthew teaches us that ‘the holy city’ is God's 
name for Jerusalem, even when its inhabitants are ripening for destruction. They 
were in this state at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry; yet, in the nar- 
rative of the temptation, Jerusalem is called ‘the holy city.’ One would have 
thought that after our Lord’s rejection, condemnation and crucifixion, the use of this 
name would cease. Yet the Evangelist writes (Matt. xxvii, 53) that ‘the risen 
saints went into the holy city.’ We are not positively to assume that the terms in 
which the component parts of a prediction are expressed, must be all entirely 
figurative or entirely literal. It is quite conceivable that in the different parts of 
a command and prediction, such as we find in the two verses in question, figurative 
and literal expressions may be so employed, without being intermingled, that a 
devout and sincere student of the prophetic word, who prays for divine teaching, 
shall not be liable to be led into error. 
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But in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall 
begin to sound, the mystery of God should be finished, as he hath 
declared to his servants the prophets.’ It appears to the writer 
that the angel here uses the words, ‘no more delay,’ in a very 

racious sense, as furnishing the consoling assurance that there 
would really be but a short interval from the utterance of the oath 
to the voice of the seventh trumpet. He does not indeed say that 
not another month or year is to intervene, and that no other pain- 
ful and important events are previously to take place ; but he may 
be understood as assuring the Apostle that the really short interval 
will not deserve the name of delay ; and that all the events-which 
will yet have to occur, will wear the character of an onward and 
rapid advance to the destined termination. 

And we might expect, reasoning from the analogy of Scripture, 
that the leading character of the events subsequent to the angelic 
oath (should any be deemed necessary in the Divine wisdom to 
intervene between the oath and the seventh trumpet) would be 
twofold, comprehending a triumphant oppression (almost unpre- 
cedented) of the truth and people of God, by His enemies, and 
also such a testimony, in their sight, of His own Divine power, as 
should leave them utterly without excuse, and justify Him, not 
only in finally rewarding His servants, but also in finally casting 
down the unbelieving and scornful oppressors. 

There is also every appearance that the 1260 days of testimony 
coincide with the forty-two months of the degradation of the holy 
city. And thus the triumphant possession of the holy city by the 
Gentiles, and the (apparently) miraculous ministry of the two wit- 
nesses are not only to be viewed as contemporaneous, but as also 
having a certain valbilen to each other; for while the one is the 
act of unbelieving and scornful men against God, the other is the tes- 
timony of God through his servants, against this scorn and unbelief. 

And on the supposition that the 1260 days of testimony of the 
two witnesses occur in the interval between the angelic oath, and 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet, it would seem to be impos- 
sible to consider the 1260 days to represent so many years ; for 
nothing can be conceived more contradictory to the angel’s words 
—‘ there shall be delay no longer” And, on the other hand, to 
interpret literally the 1260 days, is not only in accordance with, 
but, apparently, positively required by the terms of the angelic 
oath. And if the 1260 days are literal days, it becomes not only 
possible, but also not improbable, that the two witnesses are not 
two churches, but two individual servants of God. Indeed, if we 
consider the testimony of the two witnesses, and the treading 
down of the holy city by the Gentiles, to be subsequent to the 
angel’s assurance that ‘there should be delay no longer,’ it is 
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tion of the Lord Jesus, may be deemed a sufficient provocation of the 
Divine Majesty, to call down upon the guilty city so awful a visita- 
tion. Yet there is another possible addition to their guilt which 
ought not to be overlooked. If we are to interpret literally the 
prediction of Malachi concerning the return of Elijah as a reli- 
gious teacher and reformer before (and introductory to) ‘ the coming 
of the great and dreadful day of the Lorp,’ then, since Ze- 
chariah, as seen above, introduces his fourteenth chapter with the 
solemn clause, ‘ Behold the day of the Lorp cometh,’ may we not 
scripturally suppose that Elijah will return and minister to the 
Jews, shortly before this last siege and sack of Jerusalem? Ad- 
mitting this, we may also think that Elijah’s testimony, though 
received by some, will be rejected by the majority, who will thus 
become guilty of a sin, second only to that of their forefathers in 
the rejection of the Messiah. 

Now the two Apocalyptic witnesses prophesy, clothed in sack- 
cloth (yet invincible, invulnerable, and armed almost with Divine 
power), during the forty and two months that the holy city is 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles. It appears highly probable 
to the writer, that this is the period durmg which Zechariah’s 
Gentile conqueror retains possession of the captured holy city,’ 
and that Enoch returns from heaven to unite with Elijah in joint 
testimony, as the two witnesses against God’s triumphant enemies, 
as soon as the Tishbite’s ministry, as a religious teacher and re- 
former, shall have ended. 

The limits of this essay do not permit me to enter at length into 
the proofs of this view. I will, however, call the attention of the 
reader to the oath of the mighty angel, as recorded in Rev. x. 
5-7: ‘And the angel which I[ saw stand upon the sea and the 
earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by him that liveth 
for ever and ever, that there should be delay (xpévos) no longer. 





? The first verse and the former part of the second of Rev. xi. are evidently 
incapable of a literal interpretation. As to the last clause of the second—‘ and the 
holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two months,—the literal interpre- 
tation of this clause is at least possible. It may mean that Jerusalem shall yet be 
inhabited again by Jews, and be cruelly oppressed by Gentile conquerors, forty- 
two literal months. Now St. Matthew teaches us that ‘the holy city’ is God's 
name for Jerusalem, even when its inhabitants are ripening for destruction. They 
were in this state at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry; yet, in the nar- 
rative of the temptation, Jerusalem is called ‘the holy city.’ One would have 
thought that after our Lord’s rejection, condemnation and crucifixion, the use of this 
name would cease. Yet the Evangelist writes (Matt. xxvii, 53) that ‘the risen 
saints went into the holy city.” We are not positively to assume that the terms in 
which the component parts of a prediction are expressed, must be all entirely 
figurative or entirely literal. It is quite conceivable that in the different parts of 
a command and prediction, such as we find in the two verses in question, figurative 
and literal expressions may be so employed, without being intermingled, that a 
devout and sincere student of the prophetic word, who prays for divine teaching, 
shall not be liable to be led into error. 
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But in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall 
begin to sound, the mystery of God should be finished, as he hath 
declared to his servants the prophets.’ It appears to the writer 
that the angel here uses the words, ‘no more delay,’ in a very 

ious sense, as furnishing the consoling assurance that there 
would really be but a short interval from the utterance of the oath 
to the voice of the seventh trumpet. He does not indeed say that 
not another month or year is to intervene, and that no other pain- 
ful and important events are previously to take place ; but he may 
be understood as assuring the Apostle that the really short interval 
will not deserve the name of delay ; and that all the events- which 
will yet have to occur, will wear the character of an onward and 
rapid advance to the destined termination. 

And we might expect, reasoning from the analogy of Scripture, 
that the leading character of the events subsequent to the angelic 
oath (should any be deemed necessary in the Divine wisdom to 
intervene between the oath and the seventh trumpet) would be 
twofold, comprehending a triumphant oppression (almost unpre- 
cedented) of the truth and people of God, by His enemies, and 
also such a testimony, in their sight, of His own Divine power, as 
should leave them utterly without excuse, and justify Him, not 
only in finally rewarding His servants, but also in finally casting 
down the unbelieving and scornful oppressors. 

There is also every appearance that the 1260 days of testimony 
coincide with the forty-two months of the degradation of the holy 
city. And thus the triumphant possession of the holy city by the 
Gentiles, and the (apparently) miraculous ministry of the two wit- 
nesses are not only to be viewed as contemporaneous, but as also 
having a certain relation to each other; for while the one is the 
act of unbelieving and scornful men against God, the other is the tes- 
timony of God through his servants, against this scorn and unbelief. 

And on the supposition that the 1260 days of testimony of the 
two witnesses occur in the interval between the angelic oath, and 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet, it would seem to be impos- 
sible to consider the 1260 days to represent so many years; for 
nothing can be conceived more contradictory to the angel’s words 
—‘there shall be delay no longer. And, on the other hand, to 
interpret literally the 1260 days, is not only in accordance with, 
but, apparently, positively required by the terms of the angelic 
oath. And if the 1260 days are literal days, it becomes not only 
possible, but also not improbable, that the two witnesses are not 
two churches, but two individual servants of God. Indeed, if we 
consider the testimony of the. two witnesses, and the treading 
down of the holy city by the Gentiles, to be subsequent to the 
angel’s assurance that ‘there should be delay no longer,’ it is 
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quite in harmony with that assurance to mark the duration of 
these two events by such short divisions of time as those of days 
and months. 1 

Let this subject be considered in another and important point 
of view. It is questioned whether these two witnesses are indiyi- 
duals or churches, or even the Books of the Old and New Testament, 
Their ministry is to continue during twelve hundred and sixty (real 
or prophetic) days. Now, if we are to consider that days are here 
put for years, it will be, of course, impossible to regard the wit- 
nesses as two individual servants of God. And, on this view, it 
must also be supposed that the whole of the long period in ques. 
tion, or, at least, a considerable portion of it, has already elapsed, 
Yet neither of these two suppositions seem to be at all consistent 
with what may be called the essential character of the Apostle’s 
prophetic narrative, which sets before us two witnesses or prophets, 
clothed indeed in sackcloth—(sackcloth of humiliation, but not of 
weakness)—but armed with a power which has never yet been 
granted to any of God’s witnesses who have from time to time 
been sent forth by Him. Elijah, on certain special occasions, was 
endued with a power from heaven bearing some resemblance to 
that which is given to these witnesses ; yet, when Jezebel, enr 
at the slaughter of the prophets of Baal, threatened his life, he 
sought safety in flight from her vindictive cruelty, and said, ‘0 
Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than my fathers’ 
Moses and Aaron also, as witnesses for God against the pride and 
contumacy of Pharoah, wrought the most awful judicial miracles 
in Egypt, exercising over the waters and the earth a power not 
unlike that ascribed to the two witnesses. But the sons of Amram 
received minute and special directions from the Lory every time 
that wonders were to be performed and judgments inflicted through 
their instrumentality. ‘The time and the manner, the when, and 
the how, were reserved in God’s hands. But it is not so with the 
two Apocalyptic witnesses. Of these it is said, ‘if any man 
will hurt them,‘ fire proceedeth out of their mouth, and devoureth 
their enemies.’ Can this striking clause fairly mean any thing 
short of this, that these two witnesses are invulnerable pe invin- 
cible against all human power during the whole course of their 
ministry, until the close of the 1260 days, and never need seek, as 
Elijah, to escape by flight from their enemies and persecutors. 
Again, instead of receiving (as did Moses and Aaron) minute and 

ecial directions from God on certain special occasions, the two 


s 
Tosticieathn witnesses appear to be entrusted with a commission of 





4 This may be regarded as a figurative description of such real power as that 
exercised by Elijah, 2 Kings i, 10-12, 
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far higher character, and exercise their awful judicial powers over 
the waters, and over the earth (Scams av GeAncwor), ‘as often as 
they will.’ And surely every interpretation of St. John’s pro- 
phetic notice of the ministry of the two witnesses, which does not 
give due weight to this — and important clause—‘ as often 
as they will, would seem to be so far defective and erroneous. 
Indeed this short and emphatic clause (especially when considered 
in connection with the terms of the angel’s oath, that there should 
be delay no longer) appears to be quite inconsistent with any 
other view than that which regards the witnesses™ as two indivi- 
duals, and the 1260 days as literal days. 

It may here be fairly asked, ‘ Are we to think that the exer- 
cise of such awful power is to be left to the arbitrary will of two 
frail and fallible men? No. If the two witnesses are two indi- 
vidual servants of God, they will be men of humility, faith, and 
prayer towards God ; as humble, dutiful, obedient, dependent, and 
prayerful towards God, as they are stern, uncompromising and un- 
daunted towards their wicked enemies. Aware that it is God’s 
special will, the _— divine purpose for which they are raised 
up as witnesses, that they are to remain personally unharmed, and 
openly to confound their ungodly enemies during the appointed 
1260 days of their prophetic ministry, they will know it to be their 
duty to cast down their assailants when their own preservation 
shall demand such a measure, and to exercise judicial power over 
the land and waters whenever flagrant impiety shall render it 
necessary to do so. 

Surely, then, the more closely we study the prophetic narrative 
in the Apocalypse, the more clearly shall we see that (whatever 
particular events and special divine judgments may occur from 
time to time), a certain definite and unvarying character apper- 
tains to the whole period during which the witnesses exercise their 
ministry. Two prominent features belong equally to every one of 
the 1260 days, viz., the sackcloth attire (signifying the depressed 


‘The awful ministry in question is not only carried on directly and imme- 
diately through human agents—(a circumstance which appears to separate it, in 
some degree, from the symbolical portions of the Apocalypse)—but each of the 
four ways in which the two witnesses are to exercise their power has a literal 

cedent in the history of Israel. ‘Two of these precedents are found in the life of 

ijah, We read that ‘ Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained not on the earth (land?) for 
the space of three years and six months’ (James v. 17). The same prophet also 
called down fire from heaven, which consumed two armed bands sent to take him 
(1 Kings ii. 10-12), The divinely inflicted plagues in Egypt, through the instru- 
mentality of Moses and Aaron, will furnish us with the other precedents. And 
this consideration—that the miracles to be wrought by the witnesses have literal 
precedents in the records of Israel, may not be without its influence, if duly weighed, 
in disposing us to interpret literally what is said of these witnesses; and also to 
regard the holy city of Rev. xi, 2 as the literal Jerusalem. 
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state of the church at the time), and the possession by those who 
are thus attired, of a superhuman power from God, which they are 
to use to the certain destruction ye ungodly enemy who shall 
attack them with a view to injure them or slay them. 

But more remains to be said upon this vitally important sub- 
ject. 
: Let us suppose that the apostle’s prediction applies to two wit 
nessing churches, and that the testimony is to be maintained 
during 1260 years.* We must therefore believe that a very con- 
siderable portion of this period has already elapsed, and that 
certain particular churches, such as those of the Paulicians, Val. 
lenses, and Albigenses, were intended in the prophecy. Yet, 
although these were highly honoured witnesses for the truth in 
seasons of surrounding darkness, how imperfectly, at best, does 
their history correspond with the inspired description of the 
ministry of the two witnesses! Instead of openly testifying for 
the truth, in the midst of their enemies, abashing, overawing, and 
terrifying them, how frequently were they chased by their foes, 
and driven to take refuge inrocks and caves! How often were 
they reduced to conceal themselves with anxious care, and to 
dwell apart from the world as isolated communities, happy to find 
a precarious security in the sequestered mountain valley, and in 
retreats either unknown or inaccessible to their cruel and malig- 
nant persecutors! The impious and superstitions had to seek 
the servants of God with diligence and effort, and to penetrate, 
often with much difficulty, into their remote abodes. These 
churches were sometimes almost crushed and overwhelmed, and 





* We are taught that God will give unto his two witnesses ‘that they shall 
prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth’ 
Now whatever extent of meaning we attach to the word prophesy—considering it 
to imply (or not) a combination of prediction, preaching, denunciation, &¢,— 
does not the term ‘prophesy’ mark that the ministration in question is exercised 
in a public and open manner, entirely opposed to secrecy and concealment? Does 
not the word ‘ prophesy’ also imply the idea—(not of the ordinary preaching of 
the word, under divine teaching indeed, yet without special inspiration, but)—that 
God is giving a special message with special inspiration to these two witnesses, as 
was done to the prophets of the Old Testament? The two witnesses are ‘two 
candlesticks ; but is not the awfully bright and fearful light of testimony which 
God kindles and maintains in these two lamps, rather a light of denunciation 
(‘ behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish’) than of evangelical instruction 
aud invitation; and therefore not designed to shine, far from the view of an 
ungodly and persecuting world, in the secret assemblies of Vallensian and Albi- 
gensian believers? Let the reader consider the following passage, which also 
leads the mind to Zech. iv. 14: ‘These are the two olive trees, and the two 
candlesticks standing before the God of the earth’ (Rev. xi. 4); and when it is recol- 
lected that the two witnesses are invulnerable and invincible during the 1260 days, 
does not the verse just quoted favour the view that the two witnesses ‘ prophesy’ 
publicly and openly ‘ before the God of the earth,’ for whom and His coming Son 
they claim the earth, protected by Him against all earthly power? 
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their witnessing members, when discovered, were slain without 
by their enemies. Surely then the feeblest interpretation 
that we can venture to put upon the apostle’s description of the 
ministry of the two witnesses will still present a testimony for God 
of a character very much more aggressive and victorious (so far 
as the dauntless bearing and personal safety of the witnesses are 
concerned) than belongs to any series of consecutive events re- 
corded in the history of these churches. In what considerable 
period of that history shall we find it to be (not the exception but) 
the invariable rule of the Divine procedure that believers, when 
threatened or attacked, confound with the words of their mouth, 
and drive back in shame or dismay, their fierce assailants, and 
serve themselves unharmed from all attacks. Yor surely some- 
thing like this is required for any witnessing ministry to corre- 
nd at all, even with the spirit (to say nothing of the letter) of 
the apostle’s description. Nay, what we read of the proto-martyr 
Stephen would not adequately meet the requirements of that de- 
scription. He, ‘being full of faith and power,’ performed many 
miracles and wonders, but not of a judicial and destructive cha- 
racter. His enemies encounter him in argument, but ‘cannot 
resist the wisdom and the spirit in which he speaks.’ They have 
recourse to forcible measures and bring him before the council. 
He stands in the presence of his judges with something celestial 
and angelic in his countenance. His keen and burning rebukes 
cut them to the heart, and they ‘gnash on him with their teeth.’ 
Here, doubtless, we have a witnessing servant of Christ, of whom 
it might be figuratively said that fire proceeded out of his mouth 
to confound and awe (but not to destroy) his accusers and judges. 
Yet, if they are confounded by his burning rebukes, they are also 
exasperated ; and, instead of being overawed and terrified into 
forbearance, they cast him out of the city and stone him as a 
blasphemer. And as he was not commissioned during his ministry 
to perform judicial and destructive miracles (as are the two wit- 
nesses), so, in accordance with the spirit of his mission, and after 
the example of his Master, he prayed to that risen and exalted 
Master, ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ 

There is another not unimportant objection to the supposition 
that the two witnesses are two churches. We find, indeed, in- 
stances of the exercise of judictal power in inflicting punishment 
on offenders in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus, at the word of 
Peter, Ananias and Sapphira fell to the ground and died, and 
blindness came upon lymas the sorcerer, at the rebuke of the 
apostle Paul. But these were special judgments for special 
offences ; the one on delinquent professors of the Gospel, the other 
on a subtle and malignant opposer of Christian truth, who was 
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seeking to turn away a listening Gentile from the faith. But un. 
doubtedly it is among the fundamental principles of the New 
Testament that the Church of Christ is to manifest the spirit of 
her Divine founder, who was the Father’s faithful and true witn 
who ‘before Pontius Pilate witnessed a good confession,’ ‘ who 
when he was reviled reviled not again, and when he suffered 
threatened not ;’ who on the cross prayed for his murderers, and 
whose charge to his disciples was, ‘ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you.’ Pine we 
appear to be taught that Peter, John, and Paul," and not Moses 
and Aaron; that Stephen the Martyr, and not Elijah the Prophet, 
are the human examples which the churches of the Lord Jesus 
are to follow, as the apostle and martyr followed him. How 
striking are the words of our Lord to James and John, when, 
indignant at the ignorant bigotry of the Samaritans, and under 
the impulse of sinful impatience and anger, they said, ‘ Lord, wilt 
thou that we command fire to come down from heaven and con- 
sume them, as Elias did? Jesus turned and rebuked them, and 
said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them’ 
Now the supposition that the two apocalyptic witnesses are 
churches, and that their awful ministry is exercised during many 
centuries, seems very contrary to the essential feature of the 
Church of Christ just alluded to; for it makes the supposed 
churches to maintain their testimony for God, as fire-breathing 
and smiting, rather than as suffering witnessing churches. And 
if we are to interpret the days of their testimony as years, then 
will the apparently offensive anomaly of fire-breathing and smiting, 
instead of suffering testimony, continue during the long period of 
1260 years. Hence it would seem that the mission entrusted to 
the two witnesses is of a special and exceptional character, one 
that would far more suitably be given 1260 days than 1260 years, 
before the close of the present dispensation, when final judicial 
vengeance on the ungodly and impenitent will immediately pre 
cede and usher in the final triumph of God and his Christ—a 
mission that we should rather expect to see entrusted to Enoch 
and Elijah, than to gospel churches or gospel ministers of Christ. 
It has been already observed that the mission of Moses and 
Aaron, as well as that of Elijah, was far inferior to that of the 
two apocalyptic witnesses. ‘These, during the 1260 days of their 
ministry, are entrusted with powers far greater than were the 
illustrious brothers in the days of Pharaoh, and are commissioned 























































* 1 Pet. ii. 19-23. 
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to exercise them according to their own judgment and discretion, 
so to speak, Saanis éav Vernswar, ‘as often as they will.’ 

Let us, for a moment, reflect upon this marvellous delegated 
authority—power ‘to turn the waters to blood, and to smite the 
earth with all plagues as often as they will.’ To hold such power 
during 1260 days, would it not be enough to endanger the fidelity 
even of the apostle Paul? to corrupt the principles of the most 
eminent saint, and turn him into a self-willed and self-worshi 
ping antichrist? It may, indeed, be truly said that when God 
gives the power, he can give the grace to exercise aright what he 
has given. This cannot be denied. Yet we seem to find in the 
Scriptures that, when God calls any of his servants to an arduous 
and exalted sphere of duty, he generally prepares them for it by 
acourse of special and suitable training and discipline. Earth, 
however, seems to offer no preparatory school to train and fit 
‘men of like infirmity with ourselves’ for the righteous exercise 
of such awful and, as it were, divine power. The only adequate 
discipline and training would — to be that which Enoch and 
Elijah have long been and still are undergoing—a sojourn in 
the heavenly regions. During the last eighteen centuries of that 
sojourn they have doubtless been eye-witnesses of the exaltation 
of Jesus at the right hand of God. Surely we must feel that 
earth has no bribe that can tempt, no terror that can affright, wit- 
nesses who shall have thus been disciplined and trained, and are 
armed with such superhuman power. Actually eye-witnesses 
during eighteen centuries of the heavenly glory given to Christ 
by the Father, and having received from God the assurance of 
the speedy return of his Son to the earth in glory, the annuncia- 
tion of which may perhaps form the most offensive portion of 
their testimony, they will well deserve the name applied to them 
in the Apocalypse, ‘ My two witnesses.’ They know, and Satan 
knows, even to a single day, how long they are to be a piercing 
thorn in the side of antichristian impiety and blasphemy, which, 
in the midst of its triumph, is utterly unable to silence two un- 
armed witnesses clad in sackcloth, They are to torment the 
enemies of God 1260 days. At the close of that period, ‘the 
beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless pit shall make war 
against them, and shall overcome them and kill them.’ Their 
dead bodies lie three days and a half ‘in the street of the great 
city, which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, and where also 
our Lord was crucified. Certain persons or delegates from the 
various kindreds and nations shall see their dead bodies, three 
days and a half, and shall not suffer their dead bodies to be put 
into graves.’ This shameful spectacle is to terminate in their 
resurrection and return to heaven. On the fourth day, perhaps 
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at the moment when the sun has reached the zenith, at the hou 
of noon, when many will probably be still looking on with fierge 
exultation, ‘the spirit of life from God shall enter into them, and 
they shall stand upon their feet, and great fear shall fall on them 
who shall see them.’ Then, too, a great voice from heaven shall 
say unto them, ‘Come up hither; and they shall ascend into 
heaven in the cloud, and their enemies shall behold them.’ Iti 
added that ‘ at the same hour there was a great earthquake, and 
the tenth part of the city fell, and in the earthquake were slain 
(of the names of men) seven thousand; and the remnant were 
affrighted and gave glory to God.’ This last clause may seem to 
imply that the affrighted remnant now acknowledged the tyo 
witnesses and their testimony to have been from God.—They who 
think that the length of the time in which the two witnesses 
id must be understood in accordance with the spirit and the 
etter of the angelic oath—‘there shall be delay no longer’— 
will feel it almost impossible to consider the 1260 days and the 
42 months to be other than literal days and months. They will 
think from the 14th verse of the xi. hen The second woe js 
past ; behold, the third woe cometh quickly,’—that the witnesses 
prophesy at the very close of the period of the second woe, 
Again, the 13th verse of xi. Rev., in saying that ‘the remnant 
were affrighted and gave glory to the God of heaven,’ would seem 
to speak of a certain number of actual survivors from a real 
disastrous visitation; and, therefore, to teach that the locali 
is definite, the earthquake real and not figurative, and that the 
seven thousand men (whatever be the apparent difficulty as to the 
number, and the form of expression ‘names of men’)—reall 
perish by the earthquake. If so, the city, of which the tenth part 
falls, is not a kingdom but a literal city. 

The idea that Enoch and Elijah are to re-appear upon the earth 
as the two Apocalyptic witnesses is no novel theory. Tertullian 
and other ancient fathers are said to have held this to be the 
true interpretation of St. John’s remarkable prediction. This is, 
of course, no necessary proof of the correctness of their view. 
Perhaps, during the first four or five centuries of our era, it was 
ee 2 possible not to suppose that the prediction in question 
was to be fulfilled by the joint ministry of two individuals, and 
Enoch and Elijah would naturally present themselves to the mind 
of the Scriptural student as the persons most probably intended 
in the apostle’s vision. During those early centuries also, Chris 
tians would not generally suppose that twelve centuries and a half 
were to elapse before the Millennium, and would therefore be in 
clined to regard the 42 months and 1260 days as literal months 
and days. 
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Enoch was the son of Jared, and, at the age of sixty-five years, 
became the father of Methuselah. During the three hundred 
ears which intervened between this event and his translation ‘ he 
walked with God,’ living a life of faith and of intimate spiritual 
communion with his gracious God. When he was three hundred 
and sixty-five years of age we find it recorded in the concise 
language of Holy Writ, ‘that he was not, for God took him.’ 
The inspired writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews settles the 
meaning of these words when he tells us, ‘ By faith Enoch was 
translated that he should not see death, and was not found because 
God had translated him.’ 

We have also, in the Epistle of St. Jude, important additional 
information on the subject of Enoch’s history. The inspired 
writer, having described certain ungodly persons who had insi- 
nuated themselves into the Church, proceeds to say of them, ‘ And 
Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of these saying, 
Behold the Lord cometh with ten thousands of his saints to exe- 
cute judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly 
committed, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him.’ ‘This prediction, delivered by the ante- 
diluvian patriarch, and which is here quoted by Jude, cannot, when 
taken in connection with the immediate context, be confined to 
that awful day of the Lord in which God ‘ brought the flood upon 
the world of the ungodly.’ We surely have here nothing fies 
than an explicit prediction of the yet future coming of the Lord 
in glory and majesty to execute judgment. We cannot help feel- 
ing astonished that the illustrious antediluvian prophet should so 
distinctly aunounce the coming ‘of the great and terrible day of 
the Lord.’ But our wonder would in some measure cease, and 
weshould at once recognise both the Divine wisdom and prescience, 
could we feel assured that it was with some great special church 
purpose that God inspired and strengthened his servant to pro- 
claim this prophetic testimony. What marvellous fitness and 
harmony should we discover in the whole transaction could 
we believe that God withdrew his faithful servant into heaven 
from his apparently unfinished work of bearing testimony to the 
second advent—(l say from his apparently unfinished work, as, 
strictly speaking, death is the only proper termination to earthly 
duties, and Elijah’s prophetic office did not terminate at his 
translation)—in order to send him to the earth again, shortly 
before Christ’s glorious coming, to resume and complete his glo- 
rious testimony. 

It is not, however, to be denied that the language of the 
apostle, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, concerning the translation 
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of this eminent servant of God—‘ by faith Enoch was translated 
that he should not see death’—may atford some plausible ground 
for supposing that he was never to taste of death. Yet, though 
the words will bear this meaning, such is by no means their neces. 
sary signification. A more literal version of the original would 
be, ‘ By (through) faith Enoch was removed, or withdrawn, from 
seeing death.’ Now we may safely assert that Enoch, without a 
special Divine interposition, would certainly have died before the 
deluge, either in the ordinary course of nature or through the 
hatred of ungodly men. These, provoked and exasperated by 
his faithful reproofs, awful warnings, and holy example, may haye 
even sought to lay violent hands upon the zealous servant of the 
Most High. But he was divinely preserved from either form of 
death through translation into heaven. And such glorious pre 
servation would seem fully to satisfy the apostle’s language, even 
if the translated saint is reserved during a long appointed period 
in heaven, that he may return to the earth shortly before the 
Lord Messiah’s glorious advent, to resume his antediluvian testi- 
mony and seal it with his blood: 

The majority of devout and sincere Christians probably find it 
difficult, not to say impossible, to admit the idea that Enoch was 
removed from an unfinished work of testimony into heaven, whence 
he is to return to our earth in order to resume and complete that 
testimony, witnessing even unto death. In not a few minds the 
difficulty in question arises from a Romish notion that it was not 
only through faith, but also, in some degree, on account of a 
meritorious course of holiness during more than three hundred 
years, that Enoch earned his present exalted position, and cannot 
therefore be justly degraded from it. Yet that a long career of 
holy spiritual communion with God during three hundred years 
is no indispensable qualification for the honour of translation into 
heaven without previously tasting death, is clearly proved from 
the fact that Elijah also was thus translated. 

Again, the very singularity and rarity of the honour conferred 
on Enoch and Elijah tend to foster erroneous notions on this sub- 
ject. As only two individuals have been thus favoured by God, 
the mind is naturally prone to imagine that there must have been 
in these two illustrious persons some peculiar worth and excel- 
lency, raising them far above all other servants of the Lord. We 
do not duly reflect that the cause of their translation (an honour, 
be it remembered, for which the most eminent believer would not 
dare to pray) may far better be referred to the peculiar and dis- 
tinct character of certain great purposes of God—(not revealed to 
the Church at the time, and kept secret until God’s ast prophetic 
communication to the beloved disciple in the isle of Patmos)— 
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rposes which the Most High designed, and yet designs, to ac- 
complish through the agency of these wanelisid saints, And, so 
far as any Romish notions of human merit are unconsciously 
entertained, it may be asked, Were Enoch and Elijah really more 
holy and faithful than Elisha and Daniel, than John the Baptist, 
Stephen, or the apostle Paul ? 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to meet the seeming objection drawn 
from the apparent degradation involved in the supposition of the 
return of these translated saints to earth, and earthly conflicts 
and death, after a sojourn in the heavenly regions of more than 
4000 years in the case of Enoch, and of almost 3000 in that of 
Elijah. Whence is it that, according to the will of God, dignity 
and glory arise in the world to come? Whence, but from faith- 
ful and enlightened, zealous and devoted obedienee to and testi- 
mony for God, in this our world which ‘lieth in the evil one?” 
Let it then be supposed that Enoch and Elijah are to fulfil what 
St. John has predicted concerning the two witnesses. After 
having faithfully used their miraculous powers, and testified for 
God and his Christ during 1260 days of a period in which Satan 
will be permitted to exercise extraordinary influence and power, 
they close their testimony by suffering a violent death, ‘the beast 
of the abyss making war against them, and overcoming them.’ 
Will they not thus be prepared, in the judgment of men and 
angels, to occupy a far higher place in the glorious kingdom of 
Christ than before? Is their former honour of translation to be 
for a moment compared to this latter glory of resurrection (anti- 
cipating that of the Church) and of re-ascension into heaven after 
such renewed, arduous, and unspeakably glorious conflict? Did 
eee formerly rejoice that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for the name of Jesus? And shall not Enoch and Elijah 
—who have been privileged during eighteen centuries to behold 
in their heavenly abode their glorified Saviour bearing in his 
hands and feet the marks of far greater shame and vihing: 
be permitted to share in such sentiments, and anticipate with holy 
Joy the 1260 days of renewed conflict and testimony upon earth, 
and the three and half days of the ignominious exposure of their 
unburied corpses ‘in the (broad) street of the great city?’ Thus, 
insteal of being wronged and degraded by their return from 
their long sojourn in heaven to such a high and arduous career 
of duty as that of the last and greatest of God’s champions 
on earth against the prince of darkness, and of the faithful 
herald witnesses of the Lord King Messiah’s speedy advent, 
they will rather be more nearly assimilated to the likeness of 
oes Saviour, and receive no slight increase of glory in the world 

come. 
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It has been observed above, that some minds probably feel a 
if Enoch could not be justly degraded from his present exalted 
position by being sent back to earthly conflicts and “Tal 
This objection also will perhaps not bear examination. Even 
it were conceivable that no additional honour in Messiah’s glorious 
kingdom shall accrue to the two translated saints from their we 
turn to arduous conflict and martyrdom on earth, surely we 
not dare to think that God will be wnjust in sending down 
faithful witnesses to the performance of such a task. He had a 
unquestionable right to add to the actual period of their abode 
on earth, when they were formerly living among men, 1260 
of arduous spiritual conflict and testimony, and then to i 
their enemies to put them to a cruel death, and deny to their ex. 
posed corpses the rites of sepulture. Where, then, would be even 
the semblance of injustice in God’s deferring, so to speak, the 
final termination of the prophetic career of these saints until his 
wise and holy purposes — their joint agency? and in re 
serving them, during the long intervals, closely united in the 
bonds of holy fellowship and friendship, in a state of un 
blessedness ?--a blessedness surely not inferior to that of the 
spirits of those who have died in the faith, a blessedness which, 
we may fearlessly say, would be increased rather than diminished 
by the prospect of resuming in holy and intimate fellowship their 
testimony upon earth as the herald-witnesses, amidst a deluge of 
ungodliness, of the fast approaching advent of their Lord and king, 

While we thus endeavour to discover, from Scriptural argu 
ments and analogies, some special and suitable churc pa 
the translations of Enoch and Elijah, let it not be hastily said 
that one instance of translation is a more awful and powerfil 
rebuke to unbelief than the courageous deaths of a thousand mat 
tyrs. The records of the translations of Enoch and Elijah will be 
received by the sceptic with contempt, and are impressive only to 
him who already believes, and they glorify God only to him 
Who saw the translation of Enoch? and Elisha, and perhaps ‘the 
fifty sons of the prophets who stood afar off,’ were the only 
tators of that of Eiah, The reality of their translation, into 
heaven would be doubted by many who were not unbelievers in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Nay, we find that in the case of 
Elijah, the sons of the prophets (apparently the very persons who 
had said to Elisha, just before the translation, ‘ knowest thou that 
the Lord will take away thy master from thy head to-day ?’) 
urge him to send ‘fifty strong men’ to search for Elijah’s body, 
adding as their reason for giving this advice, ‘lest, peradventure, 
the spirit of the Lord hath taken him up and cast him upon some 
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mountain, or into some valley.’ They believed that Elijah had 
been miraculously taken up from the earth by the Lord, and yet 
could not feel certain that he had been translated into heaven. 
They pressed Elisha with such importunity that they shamed him 
into consenting that ‘fifty men should be sent forth, who’ (and 
this shows the reality of their apprehensions) ‘searched three 
days for Elijah and found him not.’ And in so far as the mere 
translation of these two saints into heaven without seeing death is 
concerned, they do not seem to be set forth as an example; for 
there does not appear to be the shadow of a Scriptural warrant 
for any individual believer to dare to entertain the hope or even 
the desire of such a special distinction, though it will be vouch- 
safed to such of the Church as are living at their Lord’s second 
coming. 

The limits of this essay scarcely permit me to do more than 
allude to one or two additional points; yet I must not altogether 
pass without notice a popular and apparently strong objection to 
the return of Enoch and Elijah to the earth as the two Apocalyptic 
witnesses. It has been said’ ‘that Enoch was doubtless changed 
or transformed before he was translated, as will be the case with 
those believers who, “ being alive” at ‘‘the coming of the Lord,” 
shall first be changed (1 Cor. xv. 51), and then “shall be caught 

in the clouds.” ’ If this be true of Enoch, it must be so of 
ijah too, and thus we could not reasonably suppose that either 
of these saints is ever to see death. It must be confessed that 
it certainly seems both a natural and spiritual (so to speak) im- 
ny that two human beings should be taken up into the 

ly heavenly regions," and reside during three or four thousand 
years without previously undergoing that organic change and 
transformation in which ‘ the corruptible puts on incorruption, and 
the mortal puts on immortality.’ Yet, on the other hand, the 
Scriptures would seem to teach us that no such glorious and tri+ 
umphant organic change can have taken place in any of Adam’s 





¥ Bloomfield on Heb. xi. 5. 

* The hearts of Enoch and Elijah had been renewed and turned to the Lord on 
earth: they had been, through divine grace, enlightened to know, and inclined to 
love and serve God in the hatred of sin and the love of holiness, and their souls were 
full of holy jealousy and zeal for His name and glory. They were thus, previous 
to their translation, prepared to be happy in a heavenly abode ; where, during their 
feng sojourn, every temptation to evil has been doubtless kept from them, and all 
needful assistance to maintain and confirm spiritual holiness has been abundantly 
vouchsafed unto them, If divine grace could do so much for them upon earth, 
amidst abounding temptations and the assaults of the malignant tempter, what 
can it not do for them in the heavenly regions, in the absence of all temptation? 
It can keep them there holy as God is holy—and this without any organic change 
in their bodies, like that which will be the lot of the dead and living believers at 
the Second Advent. 9 
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descendants before the resurrection in immortality of the Lord of 
life and glory. 

Yet may it not be allowed to meet this popular objection in the 
words of the Saviour ?—‘ The things that are impossible with men 
are possible with God.’ How many natural impossibilities haye 
been overcome by God in behalf of his servants without their 
bodies undergoing any organic change? The life of Jonah was 
preserved while he was in the belly of the fish, and in the depths 
of the sea. Peter walked on the water, and the spirit of the 
Lord caught away Philip, and he was found at Azotus. Agai 
as marvellous as the case of Jonah was the preservation of the 
three Jewish witnesses ‘in the burning fiery furnace, over whose 
bodies the fire had no power.’ Moses, as well as Elijah and our 
Lord Jesus, was forty days without food, and yet enjoyed amidst 
that miraculous abstinence full bodily and mental vigour. Le 
us read (and this is perhaps nearer to our present purpose) what 
is written of Moses: ‘And the glory of the Lord abode wpm 
Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud. And 
the sight of the glory of the Lorp was like a devouring fire m 
the top of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel. And 
Moses went into the midst of the cloud, and gat him up into the 
mount; and Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights ’* (Exod. xxiv. 16-18). Surely this part of the history of 
Moses resembles a species of translation from earth to heaven, 
and does not seem altogether unworthy to be compared with that 
of Enoch or Elijah. The Lorp descends in bright and burning 
glory upon the Mount Sinai, and his heavenly throne is, as it 
were, established on the summit of the mount. Moses, without 
previously tasting death, passes into the midst of the cloud, and 
continues in the immediate vicinity of the glory of the Lorp 
during forty days. Are Enoch and Elijah nearer to the Divine 
glory (are they as near) as was Moses during those forty days? 
And the humblest reader of the Scriptural narrative feels con- 
scious that the return of Moses at the end of that time was not 
the result uf any necessity arising from human infirmity and ex- 
haustion, but that, had the Divine purpose required it, the Lord 
could have prolonged the abode of his servant amidst the glory 
on the Mount forty times forty days. All these wonders may 
indeed appear, if hastily glanced at, incomparably below the 
marvel of the translations of Enoch and Elijah into heavenly 
abodes without previous death or transformation ; yet, if patiently 
weighed, they may gradually and powerfully assist in removing 





® See also Exod, xix, 16-22, and Exod. xxiv. 10, 
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prejudices and objections against the return to testimony and 
martyrdom of Enoch and Elijah as the two predicted witnesses, 
and teach us to bow yet more reverently to the words of the 
Lorp which have already been cited, ‘ The things that are im- 
possible with men are possible with God’ 

The writer has a faint recollection of having read in some com- 
mentary a remark to this effect—that if there had been more 
examples of similar devotedness and zeal, there would perha 
have been more instances on record of the translation of God’s 
faithful servants into heaven. It is, however, probable that very 
few thoughtful readers of the Bible will consider such a sentiment 
to be either reasonable or Scriptural. On the contrary, the more 
attentively the subject is weighed in all its bearings, the more 
agreeable will it seem both to Scripture and to reason to suppose 
that three such marvellous and extraordinary transactions as the 
secret burial of Moses and the successive translations of Enoch 
and Elijah, were designed for certain special and important pur- 
poses—purposes in harmony with the transactions themselves ; that 

ese purposes were such as to require neither a second secret 
burial nor a third translation into heaven. The re-appearance of 
Moses upon the Mount of Transfiguration would seem to furnish 
a probable Scriptural key to the mysterious circumstances of his 
interment. The same glorious event of the Transfiguration 
might have readily been accepted as an adequate cause for the 
translation of Elijah, had not Malachi predicted his return as a 
religious reformer, or had Elijah alone been translated. Yet 
why should there be adequate reasons for the special honours con- 
ferred on Moses and Elijah, and no similar assignable cause for 
the translation of Enoch? ‘There does, however, seem to be a 
very adequate cause for this translation, and a very suitable place 
in the Word of God for the re-appearance of Enoch upon the earth, 
if we suppose that he and Elijah are destined to fulfil all that has 
been predicted of the two prophetic witnesses in the Apocalypse. 
And if this view of the subject be allowed, then it will follow that 
as two witnesses are in the Scriptures considered sufficient to 
establish a testimony, it was altogether unnecessary, so to speak, 
to translate and reserve a third. ps 
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ST. PAUL AND JOSEPHUS. 


No narrative, ancient or modern, has received such minute and 
searching investigation as the history of the Apostle Paul. Many 
are the volumes that have been published on this important nap. 
rative, one of the most interesting on record, most, if not all of 
them, valuable to the student and general reader. This is not at 
all remarkable, when it is remembered that St. Paul’s apostolic 
labours were more extensive, and his Epistles more numerous than 
any of the other Apostles. And when we consider that there are 
an immense number of published works which have for the subject 
of investigation the history of the great Gentile Apostle, it is 
natural to suppose that nothing has been left unnoticed which 
could in the least throw any light upon the sacred narrative. 

At the same time we must confess that frequently facts and 
statements contained in other documents, resembling similar facts 
and statements in the New Testament record, have been, most 
unaccountably, considered as giving great assistance to the better 
understanding and elucidation of the Apostle’s history, when, in 
fact, they are utterly useless for such a purpose. Those who 
impartially consider the hypothesis that the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, was in the same ship with St. Paul when he was ship- 
wrecked, will find that this assertion is not uncalled for. 

This hypothesis is maintained by Mr. S. Sharpe, in a ‘ Disser- 
tation on the Shipwreck of the Apostle Paul and the Historian 
Josephus,’ which dissertation is published in Bartlett’s ‘ Gleanings 
on the Overland Route ;) by Dr. Grey, in his ‘Connection of 
Civil and Sacred Literature ;) and by Dr. Aiton in ‘ Lands of the 
Messiah,’ &c.; and is evidently countenanced by the Rev. J. J. 
Blunt, in the Appendix to his ‘ Undesigned Coincidences.* In 
this article it is our intention briefly to consider the arguments 
brought forward by Mr. S. Sharpe and Dr. Aiton, as the former 
is by far the most plausible, and the latter the latest, as well as 
the most zealous, of the defenders of this singular hypothesis. 
Before, however, doing this we will quote the passage in the life of 
Josephus, where his shipwreck is mentioned. 

‘In my twenty-sixth year it happened that I embarked for 





* After quoting Antiq. xviii. 7, 4, aud 8, 2, Life, 3, he says: ‘ In the last passage 
there is a singular resemblance to the circumstances of St. Paul’s voyage. Josephus, 
though not going to Rome as a prisoner who had himself appealed from Felix to 
Cesar, was going to Rome on account of two friends, whom Felix thought pe 
to send to Cxsar’s judgment-seat: he suffered shipwreck—he was forw 
another vessel coming from Africa—and finally he landed at Puteoli.’—p. 379. 
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Rome, on account of the cause which I will relate. At the time 
Felix was governor of Judea, certain priests of my acquaintance, 
estimable and wise, on account of a trivial and trifling cause he 
sent bound to Rome to answer for their conduct before Cesar. 
Learning by inquiry, that even in their troubles they were not 
wholly forgetful of reverence towards God, sustaining themselves 
with figs and nuts, I was resolved to obtain deliverance for them. 
I arrived at Rome, exposed to many dangers by sea; for as our 
ship was sunk in the middle of the Adriatic, we who were in it, 
jn number about six hundred, swam the whole night. But at the 
beginning of the day, by the provident care of the Deity, a ship of 
Cyrene appeared to us. I and some others (eighty altogether), 
getting the start of the rest,” were taken up into the ship, And 
when I had escaped and reached Dicearchia, which is called 
Puteoli by the Italians, I gained a friendship with Aliturus (a 
layer very well liked by Nero, and by birth a Jew), and throug 
bin I was made known to Poppa, the wife of Cesar, and I took 
care as soon as possible to beseech her to set free the priests. 
And when I obtained not only this favour, but also many gifts 
from Poppea, I returned home.’* This then is all that Josephus 
has written about his shipwreck ; and here we think it will not be 
thought unnecessary to give also the account of St. Paul’s ship- 
om as it is recorded in the xxviith and xxviiith chapters of 
the Acts, seeing it is considered to be only a different narrative of 
the same event. 

As Agrippa and Festus had decided that the Apostle Paul 
should be sent to Rome, he, along with Luke (we take for granted 
that he was the writer of the Acts), Aristarchus, ‘a Macedonian 
of Thessalonica,’ and ‘ certain other prisoners,’ left Caesarea in a 
ship of Adramyttium. This ship conveyed them to Myra, ‘a city 





> p0doayres rovs YAAovs—these words are translated ‘prevented the rest’ by 
Whiston. Such a translation makes the passage very ambiguous; did they pre- 
vent them from entering into the ship, or from drowning ? 
© Mer’eixoordv S¢ kal Exrov eviautdy eis ‘Pony por cuvérecev avaPijvat, dia Thy Aex- 
Oncouévny aitiay. Kad’ bv xpdvov bHALk Tijs lovdalas éwerpdmever, lepeis Twas ourhbers 
euol, kadods Karya0ods, 51a wixpay kal thy Tvxovcay aitiay dnoas eis Thy ‘Pdunv Ereuper, 
Ayov ipefovtas TE Kaloops. Ofs éyd mdpov edpécOa Bovdduevos awrnpias, udduora 
8 evBouevos St: Kalwep ev Kaxois bvres, ovK eEeAdOovro Tis cis Td Ociov edoeBelas, 
Biarpépowro 5€ oiKois Kal Kapiors, adinduny eis ‘Pa&umy mwodAaKts Kuvduvedoas Kara 
cay, Bawrricdevtus yap nud Tod TAolov kata pécov Tov Adplay, wepl ELaxoaions 
tov dpiOudv bvres Bi SANs Tis vuKToS evntducOa, Kal wep) dpxouévny hucpay emipavertos 
imiv Kara Geo mpdvoiav Kupnvaixod wdolov, pOdoavres Tos KAAous ey TE Kat TiWes 
Erepat, dySohxovta cimmaytes, averdhpenuer els TO wAoioy. Araowhers 3 eis THY Aika 
apxlav, fv ToridAous *Iradol xadotow, 5a pidlas adixduny *Adutipy,—pmmodrdyos 3° 
dy obros, KdANoTA TY Népwr Katabiutos, “louvdaios 7d yévos,—Kal 5! abrod Nowrnig 
Th To0 Kaloapos -yuvack) yvwo0es, mpovod ws TdxicTa mapakadéoas abThy Tobs iepeis 
Aviva, Meyadwy 5¢ Swpeav xpos TH ebepyerig TaiTy Tuxav napa Tis Tlorrntas, 
enxéatpepoy ex rhv oixelav. Vita, 3. Opera Omnia, tom, iv.p. 315. Lipsie, 1850, 
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of Lycia ;’ here the centurion found a ship of Alexandria sailj 
for Italy, and when he and his prisoners were re-embarked, 
again started on their voyage, ae which nothing of any conse- 
uence occurred until they passed the island of Crete, when for 
) mers days their ship was ‘driven up and down in Adria’ 
Being cast on the coast of the island ‘ called Melita’ (now proved 
to be Malta), the ‘violence of the waves’ soon made a total wreck 
of a vessel upwards of five hundred tons ;* certainly a very 
size when the period is considered. Not a single individual of 
the ‘two hundred threeseore and sixteen souls’ (276) perished, 
« And so it came to pass, that they escaped all safe to land.’ The 
centurion and his prisoners remained at Melita for three months, 
and on the approach of spring, they ‘departed in a ship of 
Alexandria which had wintered in the isle,’ named the Dioseuri 
(xapaonua Auooxodgos). After leaving the island they sailed for 


Syracuse, the celebrated capital of Sicily, situated on its south-east . 


coast: here they ‘landed and tarried three days.’ From this 
city they crossed to Rhegium (new Reggio, the eapital of Cala 
bria), and arrived the next day at the commodious harbour of 
Puteoli ; and leaving this seaport they journeyed to the capital of 
the western world. Such, then, are the narratives which the 
writers alluded to consider as recording not two different and 
separate shipwrecks, but one and the same. 

Let us first examine Mr. Sharpe’s arguments in support of this 
hypothesis, as in his opinion they are most satisfactory and con- 
vincing. His remarks, as far as we can understand them, are 
confined to the four following propositions: that the shipwrecks 
occurred in the same year; that an admitted ‘difference’ in the 
narratives can be accounted for; that the ship of Cyrene is the 
same as the Alexandrian vessel ; and lastly, that Josephus was in 
the same ship as St. Paul. The first of these propositions is taken 
for granted. ‘The year in which Festus,’ says Mr. Sharpe, 
‘came into Judea to succeed Felix in the government of the pro- 
vince is, as we have remarked, uncertain. So, also, is the number 
of months that Paul remained at Caesarea before his voyage after 
the arrival of Festus. The time of his shipwreck is, therefore, 
doubly uncertain. Jt may have been in the autumn of the year 
61, 62, or even 63. The Jewish historian, Josephus, tells us of 
himself, that he was born in the first year of Caligula, and that 
when he was in his twenty-sixth year, or a.p. 62, he also was 
shipwrecked in the Adriatic, on his voyage to Rome, in company 
with some countrymen who had appealed to Cesar. His account 





« The Penrose MS., quoted by Conybeare and Howson in their Life, &¢., of St 
Paul, vol. iis p. 313, 
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of the voyage was written forty or fifty years afterwards, in his 
old age, and therefore it wants all those little particulars which 
we have been dwelling upon in Luke’s history. It is boastful as 
to himself, like his other writings, and from them we may suppose 
that it exaggerates in the numbers, and is careless of accuracy. 
But he agrees with Luke, so far as to prove that the two writers 
sailed and were shipwrecked in the same ship. His words are as 
follows :: ——Here Mr. Sharpe quotes the passage in the Life of 
Josephus, which is evidently taken, with a few omissions and 
without acknowledgment, from Whiston’s translation. In this 

e Josephus , me not maintain that he went to Rome ‘in 
company with some countrymen,’ nor is there a single word about 
the priests appealing to Cesar. Mr. Sharpe takes it for granted 
that such was the case, but is unable to prove his assertions, and 
consequently we are entitled to affirm that they do not in the 
least ‘ prove that the two writers sailed and were shipwrecked in 
the same ship.’ If the assertions were made by Josephus, they 
would go a great way in supporting the hypothesis; but as they 
are only Mr. Sharpe’s, we must consider them as unworthy of 
notice. Josephus, and not Mr. Sharpe, must be our authority. 
It is evident from the brief remarks which we have just quoted 
from Mr. Sharpe’s Dissertation, that a.p. 62 is considered by him 
as the year in which St. Paul and Josephus embarked at Cesarea, 
and were shipwrecked. Josephus, however, does not name the 
sea-port ; it is taken for granted that it was Caesarea. Now a.p. 
62 could not have been the year in which Josephus sailed from 
Judea, because in his account of the family from which he sprung, 
he says that his father, Matthias, was born in the tenth year of 
the reign of Archelaus, ‘as I to Matthias in the first of the reign 
of Caius Cesar. The Caius Cesar here alluded to was the 
tyrant Caligula, who reigned from a.p. 37 to a.p. 41 ; now if we 
add twenty-six, the age of Josephus when shipwrecked, to 37, the 
first year of Caligula’s reign, we get A.p. 63, and not a.p. 62. 
If it had been 62, then Josephus would have said, in the last 
year but one of the reign of Tiberius, viz. a.p. 36 (he died in the 
month of March, a.p. 387); add to this twenty-six, and we get 
sixty-two; but seeing Josephus did not say this, Mr. Sharpe has 
no evidence, at least from what Josephus relates, to entitle him to 
assert that a.p. 62 was the year of the historian’s shipwreck ; and 
it must not be imagined that the difference of a year is of little 
consequence, for it is an early date which gives plausibility to the 
hypothesis we are now considering. We have thus from his own 





® Tobrov yiverou Idonmos evvdty ere ris *AActdvdpas apxijs, kal "Iwofrov Marélas 
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testimony, as given in his Life written by himself, ascertained 
with perfect certainty the exact year of Josephus’ shipwreck. Let 
us now try if that of St. Paul’s is equally ascertainable ; and to do 
so we must obtain chronological data, in order to find, first, the 
time when Paul left Casarea, and secondly, the length of time 
taken to go from Caesarea to Malta. ‘To obtain the former, we 
must answer a question which is considered to be one of the most 
difficult to answer in chronology, viz. When did Festus succeed 
Felix as Governor of Judea? We consider the summer of ap, 
58, as the period of St. Paul’s arrival at Caesarea ; add to this the 
two years which are mentioned in the 27th verse of the xxivth 
chapter of the Acts (‘But after two years Porcius Festus came 
into Felix’ room’), and we get a.p. 60. Are we to conclude that 
this is the year when Festus succeeded Felix? We think that it 
is; and most of the arguments which are brought forward by 
Conybeare and Howson,‘ and other writers, to prove that this 
event could not have occurred before or after this year, appear to 
us most striking ; and if we cannot consider them as satisfactorily 
answering the question, yet they certainly show that our present 
knowledge on the subject, is more in favour of the date a.p, 60, 
than of any other. We say most of the arguments, as in our 
opinion there are some which cannot but be considered weak and 
unsatisfactory ; for instance, the argument to prove that Felix’s 
recal could not have occurred before a.p. 60, founded on the 
‘many years’ mentioned in the 10th verse of the xxivth chapter 
of the fa proves little, for it is a mere assumption to affirm, 
as Conybeare and Howson (vol. ii. p. 562) have, that the period 
‘could not be less than five years.’ The arguments founded on 
the change of the procurators of Judaa, and on the number of 
refects in Rome at the time of Paul’s arrival, are, however, not 
iable to this objection. They are thus stated by the writers just 
mentioned, in note c, vol. ii. :—‘ The procurators of Judza were 
generally changed when the propreetors of Syria were ree 
(See Wieseler, p. 97.) Now Quadratus was succeeded by Cor 
bulo in Syria, a.p. 60; hence we might naturally expect Felix to 
be recalled in that year.’ ‘ Paul, on arriving at Rome, was deli- 
vered (Acts xxviii, 16) 1 oreztomedaexn, not rois orparomedapyais ; 
hence there was a single prefect in command of the preetorians at 


‘ Their ‘ Life and Epistles of St. Paul’ must now be considered as the standard 
work on the subject, at least in the English language. The history of St, Paul is 
fully investigated in these volumes by scholars of no mean erudition, assisted by 
writers of celebrity in their several departments. For instance, Mr. Smith, of 
Jordan Hill (whose valuable work on the Shipwreck, &c., of St, Paul has been 
translated in Germany), carefully revised the nautical questions, &c.; and Mr. 
Akerman (author of Numis. Illust., &c,) has given the fac-simile of many ancient 
coins, most valuable to all Biblical scholars. 
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that time. But this was not the case after the death of Burrus,’ 
who died not later than February, a.p. 62, ‘when Rufus and Ti- 
gellius were made joint preefects. Hence Paul could not have 
arrived in Rome before a.p. 61, and therefore, Felix’s recal (which 
was in the year before Paul’s arrival at Rome) could not have been 
after a.p. 60.’ From these considerations we are inclined to fix 
the period of Paul’s leaving Caesarea at a.p. 60, and not as Mr. 
Sharpe has done, a.p. 62. We cannot, however, either from the 
New Testament, or from profane history (as we can in the case of 
Josephus) assert with perfect confidence that it was the year 60; 
for in the words of Neander—‘ If the precise time at which Felix 
-was recalled and Festus received the government of the province, 
could be exactly determined, we should have an important chro- 
nological mark ; but this period cannot be so exactly determined.’¢ 
We must now find what was the length of time taken to go to 
Malta. It is considered probable that the end of summer or the 
beginning of autumn, a.p. 60, was the time of their leaving 
Cesarea ; and on the day after they left, the vessel touched at 
Sidon, sixty-seven geographical miles from Caesarea. From Sidon 
they sailed to Myra, about 400 miles; and after leaving Myra it 
was many days before they were ‘come over against Cnidus,’ not 
more than 130 geographical miles from Myra, which distance 
could, with a favourable wind, have been accomplished in one 
day ; they, therefore, must have contended with an adverse wind. 
If we consider (and Mr. Smith in his work on the shipwreck of 
St. Paul (p. 36) gives it as his opinion that it was) this wind to 
have been north-west, then the beginning of September was in all 
probability the period when they reached Cnidus ; for according 
to Pliny, the north-west winds begin in August, and continue 
forty days." They sailed from Cnidus to the Fair Havens, and 
arrived there when ‘the fast was already past.’ The fast here 
mentioned was the day of expiation, which was the 10th of Tisri, 
answering to the close of September, or the beginning of October, 
about the time of the autumnal equinox, and was considered by 
the ancients as it is now by the modern Levantine sailors, to be a 
most dangerous period for sailing. We conclude, therefore, see- 
ing St. Luke says the fast ‘ was already past,’ that the middle of 
October is to be considered as the time of their arrival at the Fair 
Havens, Having resolved to sail to Port Phenice, ‘ loosing 
thence they sailed close by Crete ;’ but they had not proceeded 
far when the ship was caught in a typhoon, and forced to run 
under the lee of Clauda; here they hoisted the boat on board, 





® Planting of Christ. vol. i. p. 308. Eng. Trans. Bohn’s edition. 
» Perfluent diebus quadraginta quos Etesias vocant. Plin. lib, ii. cap. 4, as 
quoted by Mr, Smith. 
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and undergirded the vessel, ‘and so were driven’ in a direction 
W. by N. at the rate of thirty-six miles in twenty-four ho 
about a mile and a-half in every hour; after thirteen days had 
elapsed since they left the Fair Havens, the sailors, at midnight 
of the fourteenth day, became aware of the vicinity of land, and 
in a short time their ship went to pieces. The land was the coast 
of Malta, rather less than 480 miles from Clauda : ‘a ship start. 
ing late in the evening from Clauda, would by midnight, on the 
fourteenth, be less than three miles from the entrance of St, 
Paul’s Bay. Three months (August, September, October) is 
then to be considered as the length of time the vessel took to 
from Cesarea to Malta; the winter of the year a.p. 60 is, there. 
fore, the period of St. Paul’s shipwreck. 

We are now to consider the admitted difference in the narra 
tives, which is thus stated by Mr. Sharpe :—‘ The only difference 
between the two accounts is, that Josephus does not mention the 
stay of three months on the island of Malta. He writes as if the 
ship were wrecked in the open sea, and he was saved by being at 
once taken up into the second ship. This very great disagreement 
in the two narratives we must set to the account of Josephus’s 
inaccuracy.’ This is certainly an omission, but we are by no 
means inclined to agree with Mr. Sharpe in supposing it to be 
‘the only difference’ between the two narratives ; for in our opinion 
there are other omissions which prove that Josephus’s narrative 
does not in the least resemble St. Luke’s. Not only is there no 
‘mention of the stay of three months on the island of Malta,’ but 
there is not a word about the vessel touching at Sidon, nor about 
the re-embarking at Myra, nor the ‘three days’ sojourn at Syra- 
cuse, &c. &c. Are we to believe that all these omissions are to be 
‘set to the account of Josephus’s inaccuracy’? If we do, then 
we must believe that an observer of three most wonderful occur- 
rences (the preservation of a whole shipwrecked crew under the 
most appalling circumstances, ‘the venomous beast’ doing Paul 
no harm, and the miraculous curing of diseases) was so utterly 
callous and indifferent as to make no mention of them when 
writing about the shipwreck. It may be said, however, that 
Josephus, perhaps, was not present when Paul ‘shook off’ the 
viper and cured the sick. This is probable ; but then it is highly 
improbable that occurrences so unusual should not have been 
related by an eye-witness to an individual so intelligent and desirous 
of information as Josephus. It is far more probable that these 
things were unknown to Josephus on account of his not being im 
the island, than that he should be so inaccurate as not to take 


i Smith’s Shipwreck of St. Paul, p.87. ‘ The distance from Clauda to the point 
of Koura, where I suppose that this happened, is 476°6 miles,’—p. 85. 
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notice of them, although shipwrecked along with St. Paul. But 
the truth is, the omissions are just those which we would expect 
to find in narratives that relate totally different events, and not 
in those where the writers are to be considered as narrating the 
same voyage and shipwreck. We challenge the supporters of the 
hypothesis to name one single instance in which two accounts 
of the same occurrence (admitted to be such) differ in omitting 
important and most wonderful transactions as has been done by 
Josephus. Until this is done we have no right to imagine that 
Josephus’s narrative is inaccurate. Scarcely a winter passes 
without two or three vessels sailing out of London being ship- 
wrecked, the crews saved, and brought into the port for which they 
were bound. Now, Cesarea was in Syria what London is in Great 
Britain—the principal seaport ; the very same thing might, there- 
fore, often occur not only to the crews of vessels bound for Rome, 
but also to other cities. In the first — of Stephens’s ‘ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt,’ we find the following :—‘ On the 
afternoon of the — December, 1835, after a passage of five days 
from Malta, I was perched up in the rigging of an English 
schooner, spy-glass in hand, and earnestly —,. for the “ land 
of Egypt.” .. . . Just as we had passed the last reef, ~ 
came out to meet us, their swarthy faces, their turbans, their large 
dresses streaming in the wind, and their little boat with its huge 
latteen sail, giving a strange wildness to their appearance, &c. 
.... » We towed our pilots in, and at about eight o’clock came 
to anchor in the harbour of Alexandria.’ Now in Curzon’s 
“ Monasteries of the Levant,” Chapter I., we also find information 
very similar to the above :—‘It was towards the end of July, 
1833, that I took a passage from Malta to Alexandria in a mer- 
chant vessel called the Fortuna, &e. .... We touched on our 
way at Navarino to sell some potatoes to the splendidly-dressed 
and half-starved population of the Morea, &e. . . . . On the 31st 
we found ourselves approaching the castle of Alexandria, and 
were soon hailed by some people in a curious-looking pilot-boat 
with a latteen sail, &c. ... . Having, by his directions, been 
steered safely into the harbour, we cast anchor not far from the 
shore,’ &e. if when that period arrives which a great modern 
historian has predicted, when the New Zealander shall stand on 
the bank of the Thames viewing the ruins of Waterloo-bridge, a 
writer should reason as Mr. Sharpe has done, then he would 
believe that these two narratives relate one and the same event; 
the absence of all allusion to the ‘ touching at Navarino’ he would 
‘set to the account of ’ Stephens’s ‘inaccuracy.’ As for the date 
given by him (1835), why it’ is probable that it was 1833, for 
likely Stephens wrote ‘in his old age,’ and therefore he must have 
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been ‘careless of accuracy ;’ at least this is as probable as that 
Josephus meant the year 62, when we learn from his writings that 
it was 63, for he also wrote long after the event. In the case we 
have imagined there are not nearly so many omissions as in the 
narrative of Josephus, consequently the New Zealander would 
have far better grounds for his belief than Mr. Sharpe. 

The two last propositions are thus enunciated :—‘ The second 
ship he rightly calls a ship of Cyrene, for the Alexandrian vessel, 
in a favourable voyage, may have touched at that port. He adds 
to the Apostolic history the interesting information that it was 
through the Jewish actor Aliturus that he, and we may add the 
Apostle and Christianity, gained an introduction into “ Caesar's 
household.”’ That Josephus sailed in the same ship with Paul, 
we may hold for certain. No Jews born in Judea had the privi- 
lege of Roman citizenship; of Jews who had that privilege the 
number was so small that it is not probable that two such appeals 
to Rome by Jews from the province of Judea should have been 
allowed in the reign of Nero. That two ships carrying such 
Hebrew appellants from Judea should have been wrecked in the 
Adriatic, from both of which the passengers should have been 
saved and landed at Puteoli, and that within the space of three 
years, we may pronounce impossible. So then the Jewish historian 
Josephus, when a young man, made the voyage from Cesarea to 
Italy with the Apostle Paul, the Evangelist Luke, and their friend 
Aristarchus, and for part of the way with the young Titus. He 
calls the Apostle his friend, though — prudence forbad his 
naming him.’ The ship of Alexandria which had wintered in 
the island may have touched at the port of Cyrene ; but, admitting 
this, it does not follow that the ship of Cyrene mentioned in 
Josephus’s narrative was just this vessel of Alexandria, and none 
other ; on the contrary, as there is nothing in the words of Jose 
phus to justify any one in imagining that the ship of Cyrene 
belonged to Alexandria, it is far more probable to conclude that 
the vessel was never at Alexandria, and therefore could not have 
been the same that had wintered at Malta. It is not in the least 
likely that Josephus would have called the ship a vessel of Cyrene 
when he knew that it had only touched at that port on its way 
from Alexandria. It is evident that some writers rely more upon 
their imagination than their reasoning powers when they are in 
want of arguments. ‘That many of Cesar’s household were con- 
verted during the two years of Paul’s imprisonment is highly 
probable, from what is stated in the twenty-second verse of the 
fourth chapter of Philippians ; but that ‘the Jewish actor Aliturus’ 
assisted in thus propagating the new religion is nowhere stated 
either in the Scriptures or in ecclesiastical history ; and in affirming 
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that ‘ this interesting information adds’ to the Apostolic history, 
Mr. Sharpe is perfectly correct; and if his hypothesis be true, 
Josephus adds more than this, for he states that the crew swam 
the whole night before they were saved, and that Paul was indebted 
for his liberty to Poppa. As St. Luke is generally considered to 
relate Paul’s fourth apostolical journey with an unusual minuteness 
of detail, we do not think that he has omitted any circumstance 
of the least consequence ; and it is therefore our opinion that his 
history of the voyage and its results can receive no addition from 
what we find in the works of Josephus. That ‘the learned histo- 
rian of Egypt’ * should affirm that ‘no Jews born in Judea had 
the privilege of Roman citizenship’ is to us most unaccountable ; 
for Josephus himself was born in Judea, and possessed the privi- 
lege of a a Roman citizen: and not only were Jews Roman 
citizens, like Josephus and St. Paul, but that many of them born 
in Judea were of the equestrian order is evident from what 
Josephus relates of Florus in the Second Book of the Wars of the 
Jews, c. xiv., 9." We differ also from Mr. Sharpe in supposing 
that two appeals to Rome by Jews who had acquired the Jus 
Civitatis would ‘ not have been allowed in the reign of Nero ;’ for 
during the early years of Nero’s reign the Government was most 
mild and lenient, the Jews having complete toleration." When we 
consider that Puteoli was the principal port of southern Italy, if 
not the most important and sheltered of the harbours belonging 
to the Roman Empire, and that it was the chief emporium for the 
wheat ships from Alexandria, and being constantly full of ships 
from the Fast and West, it cannot surely appear strange that 
‘within the space of three years’ two ships carrying Hebrew 
appellants bound for Puteoli should be shipwrecked, and the pas- 
sengers saved and landed. At least it is the height of incredulity 
to say such an incident is ‘impossible.’ ‘It was,’ says Lardner, 
(Cred. ) ‘very common to send persons from Judea to be tried at 
Rome. ° We must now cnslaie our remarks on Mr. Sharpe’s 





* ‘Mr. Samuel Sharpe, the learned historian of Egypt;’ Bartlett’s ‘Gleanings,’ 


&e., p. 87. 

m Sap unbdels mpdrepov, rére PAGpos érdAunoer, kvdpas immixod Tdyyaros pacTi- 
yaou mpd roi Bhuatos, kal cravpg mpoonrdoat, dv ei kal Td yévos "lovdaiov, GAAG Td 
yoov atiwua ‘Pwpaixdy jv. Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c 14. 9. Opera, tom. v. Lip. 

" The early peried of his reign had not expired when Paul arrived at Rome:— 
‘In the early years of Nero, which were distinguished for a mild and lenient 
government of the empire, the Jews in Rome seem to have enjoyed complete tole- 
Tation, and to have been a numerous, wealthy, and influential community. Many 
of them were manumitted, and thus a great proportion of the Jews in Rome were 
freedmen.’—Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii pp. 378, 379. Few will imagine that 
none of these Jews were born in the province of Judea. 

° ‘ The sending of state prisoners to Rome from varions parts of the empire was 
an event of frequent occurrence. Such groups must often have left Casarea and 
the other eastern ports in merchant-vessels bound for the west ’—Conybeare and 
Howson, vol. ii. p. 318. 
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Dissertation, as it is useless to answer his arguments at greater 
length, for the assumption (which we had occasion to notice when 
animadverting on the first proposition) on which they rest, viz, 
that the priests mentioned by Josephus had ‘ appealed to Cesar, 
is not in the least supported, or even hinted at, in 7 of that his- 
torian’s works. Facts, and not assumptions, can alone demand 
attention and consideration. 

The arguments of Dr. Aiton are a little different from those of 
Mr. Sharpe, and his assertions are not nearly so dogmatic ; but, 
like the latter, his conclusions are drawn from premises taken for 
granted, and therefore his reasoning is often fallacious.” In the 
27th page of his highly interesting book of travels the subject is 
investigated and introduced to our notice in the following words :— 
‘It is interesting, also, to mention, that Josephus, the Jewish his- 
torian, may have sailed in the same ship with St. Paul, as also did 
St. Luke and their friend Aristarchus (Colos. iv., 10) the Mace- 
donian of Thessalonica, alsoa prisoner, and the young Titus. And 
it is remarkable that the eminent historians and missionaries of the 
Gospel times seem all to have beén shipwrecked on this beach, if 
not in the same ship, near the same place, and in the same year.’ 
Then follows the passage from Josephus’s life.1 As Josephus 
simply states that his ship was sunk in the middle of the Adriatic, 
we are unable to conclude, as Dr. Aiton has done, that the said shi 
seems to have sank on or near some beach; but from the voll 
‘middle of the Adriatic,’ we are inclined to imagine that the 
catastrophe took place north-west of Cyrene, and perhaps distant 
from it 250 miles ; if it had been ‘near the same plaee,’ 7. ¢., near 
the coast of Malta, surely Josephus would have mentioned such a 
fact; seeing, however, his own statement leads us to the very 
opposite conclusion, Dr. Aiton’s supposition is certainly, therefore, 
untenable. The year of the shipwreck he considers to be a.p. 63. 
‘The reader will observe the important fact stated by Josephus, 
that this shipwreck took place in the 26th year of his age. On 
turning to the “ Ancient Universal History,” vol. xiv., p. 272, 
note k, it will be found that Josephus was born a.p.37. And 
again, on consulting the chronological table of the Holy Bible, 
appended to Calmet’s Dict., edited by Taylor, 6th edition, London, 
Holdsworth, 1837, p. 941, he will find that the date of Paul’s 
shipwreck was a.p. 63. Now, on adding the historian’s age to 
the date of the shipwreck, viz. 26 years, to the year in which he 
was born, viz, 37, the sum resulting therefrom is exactly 63. 
Archb. Usher gives a.p. 62 as the date of St. Paul’s shipwreck; 





? The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope. By J. Aiton, D.D., Minis- 
ter of Dolphinton, N. B. 1852. Second edition. 


4 Taken from Sharpe’s translation, word for word with two exceptions, and with 
no acknowledgment. 
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and Pearson, in his ‘ Annales Paulini,’ p. 872, gives dates different 
from either. But Dr. Grey, in his ‘Connection of Civil and 
Sacred Literature,’ vol. i. p. 262, corroborates the date a.p. 63.’ 
Dr. Aiton is certainly correct in fixing on the year 63 as that of 
Josephus’s shipwreck, although, as we have seen, he could have 
roved this from that historian’s own words—authority preferable 
to that of the ‘ Ancient Universal History.’ We are not, how- 
ever, of his opinion when he considers the same date as that of 
St. Paul’s; because in July, a.p. 64, the great fire at Rome 
broke out, and immediately after it the Christians in that city 
received the crown of martyrdom from their heathen persecutors, 
as they were considered to be the incendiaries. Now, if St. Paul 
was shipwrecked in 63, he must have been in Rome a.p. 64; it is 
therefore very unlikely that he could have escaped martyrdom and 
received indulgence for two years, the period he lived in ‘his own 
hired house.’* ‘This argument proves, independent of others, that 
it is highly improbable St. Paul could have been shipwrecked in 
the year 63; even although in such authorities as Taylor’s chro- 
nological table and Dr. Grey’s ‘Connection’ we find the contrary 
maintained, yet their opinion is not, we think, sufficient to make 
theinvestigator ignore such historical evidence. Three coincidences 
in the two accounts are mentioned by Dr. Aiton, who after stating 
them, proceeds to give and answer objections, also three in 
number: —‘ All the coincidences mentioned in the two accounts 
are so striking in their agreement, that I feel inclined to direct 
the reader’s attention to the probability. I have no desire to cook 
the facts ;* but let the reader take Josephus in one hand, and the 
Acts of the Apostles in the other, and he will find that Paul and 
Josephus both sailed in the same year from Caesarea for Rome ; 
that they were both shipwrecked in the same sea (the Adriatic) in 
the night-time; and that they both swam for their life. They 
both ultimately reached Puteoli.” This is the first coincidence. 
Now, we have taken Josephus in one hand and the Acts of the 
Apostles in the other, and we did not find that Josephus sailed 
from Cesarea, nor that Paul swam for his life. On the contrary, 
for all that we know, Josephus may have sailed from Sydon, as 
that seaport had a most commodious harbour, or Ptolemais (Acre), 
and not Ceesarea, seeing he has not mentioned the uame of the 
port where he embarked. We also find that it is not stated in 

‘ “If his confinement,’ says Neander, ‘at Rome had been contemporaneous with 
the great conflagration, he would certainly have fallen a sacrifice to the fury then 
excited against the Christians.’—Plant., vol. i. p. 309; Bohn’s trans, 

* Perhaps not ; yet we cannot help thinking that the ‘hash’ (to borrow a tech- 


nical phrase used in the art of gastronomy) made of the facts by Mr. Sharpe and 


Dr. Aiton, and ‘served up’ to the public, is anything but ‘ digestible,’ and does 
them little credit. 
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the Acts that St. Paul saved himself by swimming: such a thing 
may have occurred, but still it is not mentioned where Dr. Aiton 
says it is. To maintain that he ‘escaped safe to land’ on a broken 
piece of the ship would be to contradict the statement in Jose. 
phus’s narrative, therefore the learned Doctor chooses the other 
alternative, viz., that of swimming, although there is as much 
probability in the one case as in the other. Let Dr. Aiton take 
Suetonius (Tit. c. 5) ‘in one hand and the Acts of the Apostles 
in the other,’ and he will find that Titus and Paul both sailed for 
Italy in a merchant-ship ; that they both touched at Rhegium, and 
then at Puteoli; the omission of the shipwreck by Suetonius is 
just to be expected in a narrative ‘not pretending to be at all 
accurate in minute details.” We have as good grounds to imagine 
this of Suetonius as Dr. Aiton has in the case of Josephus; in 
our opinion, however, both give an accurate detail of events. Is 
Dr. Aiton prepared to affirm that Titus and Paul sailed in the 
same ship for Rome? If he is not, then his readers cannot be 
expected to imagine, as he has done, reasoning in a very similar 
manner, that St. Paul and Josephus were shipwrecked together, 
The second coincidence is the mention made by Jenga of 
certain priests, to obtain whose deliverance le went to Rome, 
‘Now,’ says Dr. Aiton, ‘ what better description could have been 
given of the Apostle Paul, even by St. Luke himself?’ And what 
is this description that is so applicable to St. Paul ? Josephus 
calls the priests ‘ estimable and wise—in their troubles not whol 
forgetful of reverence towards God,’ and nothing more ; such a 
description is certainly applicable to all the Apostles, John, Luke, 
&c., but by no means to Paul alone ; and if St. Luke had written 
a description of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, we are con- 
vinced it would have been far better. Would he have contented 
himself with simply narrating that he possessed qualities belonging 
to Jews as well as Gentiles, being ‘ estimable and wise,’ and ‘pos 
sessing ‘reverence towards God’? Certainly not ; and im 
supposing that St. Luke could not give a better, we think Dr. 
Aiton will find few to agree with him. The third and last 
coincidence is the setting at liberty of the priests, through Alitu- 
rus’s influence with Poppa, Nero’s wife :—‘St. Paul is not only 
set at liberty, but he gains access to Cesar’s household, and con- 
verts some of them to Christianity ; all, I am inclined to believe, 
through Josephus and Aliturus, It is not impossible that such 
literary characters as Josephus, Paul, and Luke, might have been 
familiar friends from an earlier period, especially when the two 
latter were Jews—the one a native of Tarsus, the other of Antioch. 
Being all desirous to visit Rome, they might go in compaly; 
Josephus being anxious to procure their liberty.’ What is here 
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said about the influence of Aliturus is just Mr. Sharpe’s opinion 
expressed in different language, and therefore what we remarked 
then is gee now, and need not be repeated. From Jose- 

hus’s ‘ Life’ we can obtain information of his employments, &c., 
from his boyhood. At the age of 14 he was consulted by the 
high priests and others on points of the law, and when about 16 he 
made trial of the several Jewish sects then existing ; after this he 
lived for three years in the desert with one Banus ; he returned at 
the end of this period to the city, and at 19 joined the Pharisees. 
His time being thus occupied, he could not possibly have become 
acquainted with the Apostles. He tells us nothing more at this 
time until seven years after this, when he states that, when 26 years 
of age, he went to Rome. From a.p. 56 to a.p. 63 Josephus says 
nothing about his history. Now could he have known either St. 
Paul or St. Luke during this period ? We are of opinion that 
he could not; for St. Paul was engaged from a.p. 55 to perhaps 
ap. 58 in his third Apostolic journey, when he visited Galatia, 
Ephesus, Macedonia, Philippi, &c.‘ In this journey he was joined 
by Luke (Acts xvi. 10), who went with him to Philippi (v. 16-48), 
where he likely remained till Paul visited Macedonia (ch. xx. 3-6), 
after which he seems to have been Paul’s companion until the 
arrival at Rome. Until we can show that Josephus was in some 
of the cities or countries then visited by Paul and Luke, we 
eertainly are not justified in thinking he was known to them. Dr. 
Aiton is of opinion that Luke was a Jew. Now, if we compare 
Col. iv. 10, 11, 14, and Acts i. 19, it would appear that he was 
not. It is the common opinion that he was nothing else than a 
well-informed Greek, descended from heathen ancestors. 

Let us proceed to the objections ; to the last coincidence he says 
there is an objection: ‘One objection to this supposition seems to 
be, that Josephus, himself a Jew, would never lave denominated 
St. Paul as a priest, because he did not belong to the sacerdotal 
family, being of the tribe of Benjamin. Another objection, some- 
what more weighty in my estimation, arises from the Apostle 
having been shipwrecked on a shore, and the historian having been 
foundered in the midst of the sea.’ His answer to these two 
objections is as follows : ‘ But such may have been the two accounts 
of the same affair, given by different writers at different times, the 
one being very general, and not pretending to be at all accurate 
i minute details.’ He thinks, however, that in the facts stated in 
the second objection, ‘ there seems to be more concurrence than at 
fitst appears. St. Luke tells us, that in his ship some got to land 
by casting themselves into the sea and swimming to the shore. 





* See Bishop Hind’s ‘ History of Christianity,’ p. 131. 
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More still, Paul writing about one of his shipwrecks, says, “a day 
and a night I have been in the deep,” ¢. e. shipwrecked and sup. 
ported on spars or fragments of the broken ship. Nay, Luke sa 
that in this instance those who could not swim got to the 
some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the ship. In thege 
circumstances, it is not at all impossible that Paul may haye 
reached the shore of Malta, either by swimming or on a raft; 
and Josephus may have been drifted back into the ocean, and 
there at last picked up by a ship of Cyrene going to Rome,’ To 
maintain that Josephus is very general, and that he never pre- 
tended to be at all accurate in minute details, is just tantamount 
to accusing him of being the most worthless of historians. We 
have no reason to believe that he has omitted a single occurrence 
connected with his shipwreck; and therefore it appears to us 
highly censurable to imagine that he is very inaccurate, simply 
because his narrative cannot, without this supposition, be made 
otherwise to agree with St. Luke’s. The supposition that Jose 
phus was drifted back into the ocean may, however, have been one 
of those minute details omitted in his account, as it receives no 
support from the narrative ; for he most distinctly says the ship 
went down in the middle of the Adriatic, and that those who 
could swim were picked up, at least some of them, by another 
ship, while those who could not, in all probability perished ; we 
are of opinion that Josephus was not drifted back into the sea, 
because he makes no mention of such an occurrence. But as 
only Josephus was drifted back and received into the ship of 
Cyrene, how comes it that both he and St. Paul reached Puteoli 
at the same time, seeing St. Paul was cast on the shore of Malta? 
Their arrival together at Puteoli must be admitted, if we grant 
that Paul gained access to Cesar’s household through the mflu- 
ence of Aliturus. It is true Dr. Aiton does not assert that they 
both arrived together at Puteoli, he only says ‘they both wt 
mately reached Puteoli;’ but it is evident from the third coinei- 
dence that he wishes his readers to be of the above opinion. The 
ship of Cyrene must, therefore, have put into Malta, and after 
three months must have left with Josephus and his friends, the 
Apostles Paul and Luke. ‘This circumstance, like that imagined 
by Dr. Aiton, is omitted in the narrative of Josephus, and there- 
fore could not have happened ; thus, from Dr. Aiton’s own admis- 
sion that Josephus was picked up in the middle of the Adriatic, 
we can prove the impossibility of Josephus and St. Paul being 
Saad in the same ship, and arriving at Puteoli at the same 
period. The third objection is thus stated: ‘The difference mm 
the two accounts as to the number of passengers, the one given as 
under 300, and the other about 600. But this statement of Jose- 
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phus is a proof to me that he wrote in a vague cursory way, for I 
suspect that no ship of the ancients of whatever class, much less a 
merchant ship with a large cargo of wheat, would likely contain 
600 men’ (page 31). Instead of this statement being a proof of 
Josephus’s writing ‘in a vague cursory way,’ it is, on the contrary, 
an instance of his extreme accuracy ; for there is no doubt that in 
naval architecture the ancients attained a size quite equal to that 
of modern times. The ships of Ptolemy Philopator were equal to 
the old register tonnage of our large three-decked ships of war :" 
the largest of the obelisks of Heliopolis was removed to Rome in a 
Roman ship, which was, therefore, of a size not only capable of 
carrying the obelisk, which weighed 1500 tons, but also 1138 tons 
of pulse; and every one knows of the celebrated ship built by 
Archimedes for King Hiero, who was obliged to send it as a 
resent to King Ptolemy, for no port in Sicily could contain it. 
But it is considered that we get the best description of these ships 
from that given by Lucian, on the authority of the carpenter of 
the Isis, the Alexandrian wheat ship, which was driven by con- 
trary winds to Athens: this ship probably measured between 
eleven and twelve hundred tons.* It is impossible to evade the 
testimony to the great size of ancient ships. Mr. Smith, an 
authority on this subject, in his Dissertation on the Ships of the 
Ancients (shipwreck of St. Paul, p. 147), makes the following 
remark :—‘ With regard to the dimensions of the ships of the an- 
cients, some of them must have been quite equal to the largest mer- 
chantmen of the present day.’ And another authority is still more 
explicit: ‘There seems no reason why we should suppose the old 
trading vessels of the Mediterranean to be much smaller than our 
own. The burthen of many ancient merchantmen may have been 
from 500 to 1000 tons.’¥ From these facts we conclude that it is 
not at all unlikely many of the ancient merchant ships often sailed 
with 600 men and a large cargo. 

It is evident that both Mr. Sharpe and Dr. Aiton have all 
along taken for granted that Josephus was in the same ship with 
the priests ; but was this the case ? Have we any authority from 
his works that might lead any one to believe this? These ques- 





" One of them ‘ was 312 feet long and 45 feet broad, with a mast 120 feet high,’ 
and another of his sea-going ships, ‘ which was 280 cubits or 420 feet long, 38 
cubits or 57 feet broad, and 48 cubits or 72 feet high (mustering 4,600 rowers, 400 
sailors, and 3,000 soldiers), must have measured about 6,500 old register tons.’— 
Christophers’ ‘ Improvements in Naval Architecture,’ p. 99. 1851. Lond. 

* Smith’s ‘ Shipwreck of St. Paul,’ pp. 147, 150. A vessel of the period of the 
Emperor Trajan, being perhaps thirteen centuries old, was raised from the bottom 
of alake: it was found that the seams were caulked with linen, and that the nails 
were copper ! 

’ Conybeare and Howson’s ‘ Life, &c., of St. Paul,’ pp. 312, 313. 
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tions the candid inquirer after truth must answer in the negatiye; 
for Josephus, in the passage which contains an account of hig 
shipwreck, relates not one, but two distinct occurrences, viz., that 
when Felix was governor of Judea, some of his friends, Jewish 
priests, were sent bound to Rome ; and that when he was 26 years 
of age he embarked for Rome, in order to try, if possible, to 
obtain their deliverance. We have most undoubtedly proved that 
A.D. 63, Josephus must have left Judea. Now the question ig 
who was governor of this province in the year 63? That it was 
not Felix, we think can be proved from the fact related by Jose. 
phus (Arch. xx. 8, 9), that when he gave up the procuratorship, 
and was accused at Rome, Felix escaped punishment through the 
intercession of his brother Pallis, who had great influence with 
Nero. ‘Tacitus relates (Ann. 14-65%) that in 62 this Pallis was 
poisoned, therefore, after this year, Felix could not possibly have 
been governor of Judea. Such being the case, it is highly pro- 
bable that in 63 Festus was governor of that province (we have 
shown that a.p. 60 was most likely the year he succeeded Felix); 
at least, it is certain it was not Felix, and consequently it would be 
absurd to maintain that Josephus, in the year 63, could,have 
sailed with persons sent to Rome when Felix was governor, 
Many are the strange and wild hypotheses which have been 
maintained and defended by not a few of the world’s brightest 
intellects. Buffon supposed the planets, including the earth, tobe 
particles struck off by a comet from the sun, about 96,000 years 
ago, and that being hurled into space they acquired, from their 
rotatory motion, a spherical form; the intense heat cooled and 
became solid by degrees. Descartes imagined that our earth was 
originally composed of the pure element of fire, and that the less 
subtile parts gradually collected and formed thick masses, which 
at length covered the entire planet: he also thought he had 
good grounds to believe that instinct was simply the result of 
mechanical arrangement, and consequently that animals are mere 
machines. Burnet considered the earth to have been originally a 
fluid mass, the component parts being arranged according to their 
gravity. Hutton maintained that the present world, being made 
up of the fragments of those which preceded it, we must expect 
from the bottom of the present ocean the formation of a new earth. 
Dr. A. Clarke asserted that the ourang outang was the serpent 
which beguiled Eve. Hutchinson assumed, as the basis of his 
favourite theory, that philosophy as well as religion could be 
learned from the Holy Scriptures. But sure we are that none of 








* Neander says of this passage :—‘ This enables us to fix the extreme terminus 4 
quo of the recal of Felix. —Planting, &c., vol. i. p. 308. 
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these hypotheses are so deficient of anything like probability to 
recommend them, as the one we have just considered, viz. that 
Josephus was shipwrecked along with St. Paul! We have con- 
sidered this hypothesis with the greatest care, and given it that 
attention which it by no means deserves; and this we would not 
have done had it not been defended by those who, as clergymen, 
must know that what they consider illustrative of Scripture, is 
generally more favourably received by the majority of readers, 
than when maintained and published by laymen. The state of 
biblical criticism in Great Britain demands that all such should 
deeply consider and re-consider what they think can illustrate 
Holy Writ before publishing their opinions. If this is not done, 
then will the giant critics of Germany proudly boast that they, and 
they alone, are unequalled and unrivalled in biblical criticism. 
The land that has produced a Lardner, a Davidson, and a Kitto, 
will not, we are certain, encourage those who have thus attempted 
to lower the reputation in biblical science which it has already 
obtained, both on the continent of Europe and in America. We 
therefore call upon Dr. Aiton and Mr. Bartlett to leave out all 
remarks which they have made or inserted concerning the ship- 
wreck of Josephus and St. Paul, in new editions of their respective 
works, unless they are able to bring forward more facts and fewer 
suppositions in support of them. P.S. 








THE GOSPEL PREACHED BY CHRIST. 


TuErE were two purposes held in view when Jehovah visited 
mankind in the person of Jesus. Not only to make atonement, 
and so prevent the evil consequences of human sins; but also to 
proclaim that we are acceptable with God, and to induce us to 
approach Him. ‘his acceptability, let us remember, is due to 
nothing else than to the great transaction on Mount Calvary ; the 
benefits of which were designed for every descendant of Adam ; 
for all who have lived, as well as for those who are yet to be born ; 
for the most polluted criminal, equally as for the purest saint. 
For, He was slain from the foundation of the world Rev. xiii. 8), 
and His death was for all (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). 

The offer of restoration was, therefore, unlimited, and fully com- 
prehensive, and yet, the human will has acquired such a de- 
gree of obliquity, that men refuse to seek for that which they 
are assured they shall find. And in whatever manner we try to 
account for this perversity, the truth remains unaffected—that we 
cannot find, unless we seek. The atonement does not avail us 
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if we are not so influenced by it, as to turn and feel God’s spirit 
within us. 

It is because this influence is brought effectively to bear upon 
Christians, that their position and prospects are more email 
than those of the heathen. The darkened idol-worshipper and 
the misdirected infidel—if any happiness be in store for them—can 
attain it by no other means than by the sacrifice of the God-man, 
And we shall be saved by nothing else; for there is none other 
name under Heaven given among men. But, then, which is the 
more likely to receive the Holy Ghost in answer to his prayers; 
a. e. to become spiritually connected with God; the man whose 
tendencies lead him to regard the Deity as a malignant Being, 
taking pleasure in the death of the sinner; or he who really 
apprehends and fully appreciates the wonderful announcement, 
that God so loved the world as to give up His Son to die for it? 

In the knowledge of the way of salvation, the Israelite stood 
midway between the Christian and the heathen. Below the dis- 
ciple of Jesus; imasmuch as the yode of reconciliation had not 
been revealed to him ; but far above the Gentile; for an asgur- 
ance had been conveyed to him that God would in some way re- 
deem His people. The prae-Christian saints trusted in the Lord, 
and sought His grace, because they were certified that He would 
afford both pardon and help. But no man, who was ignorant of 
all the love displayed in the sacrifice of Christ, could have been 
so affected by God’s outer revelations as we are. And we have 
the Saviour’s own authority for saying, that the least in the king- 
dom of Heaven are greater than the greatest who preceded 
Christ (Matt. xi. 11). We have seen and heard those things 
which many prophets and righteous men of old desired to know. 
The least-gifted Christian who listens to God’s invitation, ‘ Come 
to me, for | have given my well-beloved Son to die for you,’ is 
more privileged and more blessed than were Abraham, or Moses, 
or David. 

But, then, the more deeply we penetrate the meaning of the 
Atonement, and the more thankful we feel for its announcement, 
we experience the greater surprise as we read the narrative of the 
Redeemer’s ministry, by discovering that He seemed to keep 
back this fud/ Gospel, when first He began to preach that the 
kingdom of Heaven was at hand. Indeed, it is manifest that, for 
some time, He spoke so reservedly of His approaching sufferings, 
upon which this fud? Gospel altogether depended ; that when, at 
last, He did openly predict His death, the most intimate of the 
disciples were confused and offended. And, when the event 
proved the reality of His prediction, they were overwhelmed with 
the catastrophe ; because it found them quite unprepared for it. 
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Although, therefore, the apostles acknowledged that He was the 
Son of the Living God ; although they never hesitated in believing 
Him to be both Lord and Christ; yet their misconceptions and 
offences, in the matter of his afflictions, seemed to originate from 
His own forbearance ; for He did not, when first they joined Him, 
declare that His death was to save the world. 

The difficulty which rises before us when we see that the Lord 
Jesus refrained from preaching a Gospel which was based upon 
these grounds will vanish, if we recollect that it was absolutely 
essential to prove the existence of human sinfulness, which ren- 
dered the death necessary. Men would never embrace the offer 
of escape from the dread effect of sins, until they had been con- 
vinced that these sins had impeded, and were still impeding, the 
restoration to happiness. When, therefore, He came to His own 
—not preaching of death, but offering to bless and to save them, 
if only they would receive Him ; and when they could not recog- 
nise Him, because sin had blinded their eyes; how incontestably 
was their sinfulness manifested, when they declared themselves 
unable to have any Saviour, except one who should die. 

Had men been holy, or had they even been able to sanctify 
themselves, no doubt Christ would have come in the form of an 
angel of light ; as He once used to visit Adam in Paradise. He 
would have come for the purpose of instructing them in His ways, 
and augmenting their bliss. ‘They, moreover, would have readily 
acknowledged Him. But such communion as this was simply im- 
possible, while sin was dominant; and the original cause which 
had removed the human race from the privilege of seeing, and 
conversing with, the glorious Jehovah, was this very sin, as yet 
unremedied. Man’s perception of the Divine was dimmed by his 
alienation from the source of good; so that he was not himself 
altogether conscious of the loss he had sustained. And, if the 
first thing to be done was to revive this consciousness, can we con- 
ceive a more forcible means of signifying the godless condition of 
the world, than by offering salvation through the only kind of 
medium that man could receive it, namely, in an unglorious form, 
and then permitting him to refuse such a salvation, until his own 
wickedness had proved how needful it was. 

It is true that the rejection of Jesus was required, in order to 
produce the Atonement. But, then, if He had not been rejected, 
men would not have needed any propitiatory sacrifice ; for men 
must have been sinless if they had received Him. On the other 
hand, if it had been definitely announced, from the first, that 
Christ would die for the sins of:the world, can we doubt—knowing 
the prevalent tendency to explain away the sinfulness of sin—that 
the thought would have suggested itself, how well we could have 
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done without so tremendous a price to be paid for our redemption, 
Whereas, since He offered happiness to men, if only they would 
accept it; and since the event proved that they would not ; where 
can we find the smallest palliation for sin, as not only for its sake 
-did God permit the sufferings of Christ, but on its account men 
refused salvation, unless these sufferings were endured." 

Our Lord expressed this deep truth at the termination of his 
career of humility, when, explaining to His sorrowing disciples 
why He must suffer, He told them— It is expedient for you that 
I go away; for, if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but, if I depart, I will send Him unto you. And, when 
He is come, He will convince the world of sin, because they be- 
lieve not on me (John xvi. 7, 8, 9). Had they believed on Him, 
He need not have departed. But, inasmuch as Christ’s death 
proved that they did not believe on Him, it also testified to their 
exceeding sinfulness, of which it was expedient that they should 
be convinced. 

We may not, therefore, remain in our surprise that the Re- 
deemer, before He was rejected, that is before human sinfulness 
was made palpable, gave no explicit declaration of an atonement 
by death, and was content to signify the necessity of man’s spi- 
ritual conversion to God. He preached the same great truth 
which the prophets had taught,—that holiness or happiness are 
absolutely unattainable by those in whom God’s spirit has no 
influence, even while He did not explain how the perversity of 
human sin was to be overcome farther than by drawing at- 
tention to Himself as the agent for accomplishing so marvellous a 
recovery. 

At the commencement of His ministry, then, He declared two 
great truths: 1st, That we must become spiritually, and not out- 
wardly, joined to God; and, 2ndly, That He was Himself the 
only visible medium of communication between God and man; 
that He was, in fact, the appearance of Divinity, for which the 
human family was yearning. St. John, whose narrative contains 
more of Christ’s discourses concerning Himself, than we find in 
the memoirs of the other Evangelists, has two remarkable chap- 
ters, wherein both these grand doctrines are brought promi- 
nently and co-ordinately forward. In the third chapter, the Lord 
tells Nicodemus of the necessity of a new spiritual birth ; and 
in the fifth, He says that all men should honour Him as they 
honoured the Father. 

It was after the manifestation of His glory in certain miracles 


* Christ died by, as well as for, human sins; and thus His afflictions, like other 
evils, were caused, not by God, but by men. 
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that the notice of the higher classes in Jerusalem began to be 
attracted towards Him. Among the Pharisees, although the sect 
was in gross error, there were some of a more genuine faith, and of 
nobler aspirations. One such, named Nicodemus, a member of 
the national Council, came to Jesus by night, afraid of openly 
acknowledging the Nazarene to be a Divine ‘Teacher, even while 
ersuaded that Ile was so. He came for instruction; for he had 
ie of the stress laid by the Galilean prophet upon inner junc- 
tion with God. The philosophers of his party had lost sight of 
the truth that godliness without God was a contradiction in terms, 
and supposed that man might perform good works of his own in- 
dependent will. The grace of God in human hearts formed no 
important part of Pharisaic Judaism. Nicodemus seems never to 
have entertained the belief that sinful actions cannot cease be- 
fore sin, or spiritual separation from the Holy Ghost be abolished. 

Nicodemus knew that Jesus insisted on the need of spiritual 
renewal ; and he was, therefore, aware that when He said ‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God’ 
(Joh. iii. 3), He was not referring to the outer admission into 
privilege, but to the inner admission into God. He knew, as a 
master of Israel should know, that in baptism men are indeed 
regenerated and brought near to God; and he, as well as the 
other Pharisees, would have consented to John’s baptism ; if it 
had not been for the inner repentance demanded from candidates 
for that baptism. But the being born again of the Spirit—the 
change of affections and inclinations—was new and startling to 
those who mistook good conduct for holiness of heart. 

Man must cease to be independent before he cau be good. A 
new birth ; a new heart; a new creation ; are but feeble terms, 
after all, to express the change from a disconnected will, to one 
relying on the source of all goodness. 

tis not sufficient to be born of water, to become good Chris- 
tians ; and merely to know God’s will. It is necessary also to be 
bora of the Spirit; to become good spiritual creatures ; and to 
have God’s will. Such a change, our Lord declared, is above 
human investigation. No one can say: Thus and then was I 
renewed. But as we know the presence of the wind, only when 
we hear its sound; so we are certified of the renewal by the 
Spirit, when we discover its blessed effects. 

This doctrine the Redeemer called earthly; it was what a 
master in Israel ought to have understood, apart from any revela- 
tion from Heaven. ‘or it is grounded upon our natural con- 
sciousness. It would have been perfectly true, though Christ had 
never descended. It is an eternal and necessary thing ; not first 
announced in Christianity ; but recalled and revived by it. 
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The Heavenly things—those which Christ came to reveal 
were the lifting up of Himself, like the serpent raised by Moses 
in the wilderness, for the stricken to gaze on, and be restored, 
But, as with the forefathers of the nation, who lived, when they 
cast their eyes upwards to the brazen emblem, but who died, 
unless they felt their helpless state ; so it would be of no profit for 
Christ to be exhibited as the means of salvation, before men knew 
that they really wanted a Saviour. It would be altogether fruit- 
less for the atonement to be preached, until men should be 
enabled to recognize their natural alienation from God. It was 
not time for learning the mode of reconciliation through Him who 
could give everlasting life, until men should openly manifest their 
own condemnation ; that, even when light came into the world, 
they loved the darkness better, and strove to extinguish that light. 
When this should prove beyond all question, that essential godless- 
ness was the fault of humanity, that called for a reconciling Me- 
diator ; and when the knowledge of the earthly things had thus 
prepared for the knowledge of the heavenly, then could men 
believe these heavenly facts ; and the Son of Man would be lifted 
up, that we might be delivered. 

Here, as elsewhere, He discoursed of godliness as flowing only 
from the action of God upon the will and affections; and He 
spoke of Himself as the appointed Mediator for bringing men to 
God. ‘The Son had come, that the world through Him might be 
saved (Joh. iii. 17). Whosoever, said He to the Samaritan 
woman, at the well of Sychar, drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst (that is, | can satisfy all his wants), 
and this water shall spring up into everlasting life (John iv. 14). 
But, while He so distinctly declared that no man: could approach 
the Father, except through this Mediator, and that He alone was 
the bread of life, He yet abstained from explaining at this early 
period of His ministry, the mode in which the mediation was to be 
effected. 

We find, therefore, that whenever He alluded to the atonement, 
it was to something future, and to be hereafter revealed. Nico- 
demus, at that time, would have been unable to comprehend the 
heavenly things, which we know, because he had not yet learned 
the earthly things which have been shown to us. And our Lord 
gave no answer to the Samaritan woman when she entreated Him 
to give her the promised water ; but He spoke of a coming season, 
when the true worshipper should worship Him in Spirit; @.e. 
when men truly apprehending divine things, should recognise the 
need of this spiritual approach to God: for the Father seeketh such 
to worship Him. He did not then say how men were to be induced 
to render this spiritual worship. At another time He again 
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referred to the coming hour, when the dead should hear the voice 
of the Son of God ; should know what kind of life he conferred ; 
the spiritually lifeless should learn whence and how this life was 
to originate. And when this coming hour should thus reveal the 
mode of reconciliation, those who heard should live (John y. 25). 

It is tolerably manifest that Christ’s refusal to tell how the 
heavenly things were to be revealed, was the great stumbling- 
block in the way of the Jews. Show usa sign from heaven, they 
said, and when, even at a very early season of His ministry, He 
entered the synagogue of Nazareth, where He had often before 
read and preached (Luke iv. 16); it was because He declined 
giving to His fellow townsmen the signs they required, that they 
thrust him out. 

Or, at a later period, after He had fed the five thousand, and 
had declared Himself to be the bread that cometh down from 
Heaven, and giveth life unto the world; the men urged Him (as 
the Samaritan woman before had done), ‘ Lord evermore give us 
this bread.’ But He answered that only those who believed on 
Him should be able to eat this bread, and enjoy this life. The 
life, therefore, was unattainable by those who would not first tr 
to understand what Christ was. We still, then, mark the Lord’s 
reserve on the subject of the mode in which He would effect the 
living again of the dead; though now we also see that as the 
formal rejection of Him had begun; so also did He, somewhat 
less obscurely intimate the need of His death. Hitherto He had 
only said that the Son of Man must be lifted up. Now He 
affirmed more plainly that He would give His flesh for the life of 
the world. 

Nevertheless, even at this epoch, when the rejection was onl 
beginning, the announcement of the death was still veiled. It 
was not till the very last that He spake that saying openly, and 
His nearest friends were shocked and dismayed by it. They were 
men, and therefore sinners) ‘They did not understand how the 
general sinfulness both rendered the death necessary, and would 
bring it about They had not yet believed when Christ told them 
of the earthly things ; they could not therefore yet believe, if He 
had told them of the heavenly. 

These earthly things without the heavenly,—the earlier Gospel 
without the doctrine of the atonement,—the need of spiritual 
life, —were taught by our Lord in His sermon on the mount. 

The virtues which He declared were peculiarly blessed, were 
those that had reference to a spiritual walk with God. The 
craving after God was to be satisfied (Matt. v. 6). Only those of 
inner purity would be capable of seeing divinity (v. 8). The 
righteousness of His disciples was to exceed the righteousness of 
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the Scribes and Pharisees; not that Christians were to surpass 
Rabbis, in the same righteousness, but that the zner holiness 
which He recommended was to be of a superior kind to the outside 
holiness of the Jewish doctors. 

That this was our Lord’s meaning, is evident from the fact that 
He proceeded immediately to point out some of God’s command- 
ments, where the Pharisaic rule of virtue, regarding only what 
was done, was less perfect than His rule, which regarded what was 
felt. Not alone he who took life, but he also who harboured the 
same feelings as the murderer, violates the sixth commandment. 
The man Peston soul was on the same level with the man of 
unclean body. He who meant profanity was as guilty as he who 
uttered it. And, again, in the duties of fasting and prayer, His 
disciples were to consider, not: the mere actions—not the rent 
clothes, or the disfigured head, or the studied attitude,—but the 
es of the corrupt affections, and the secret communing 
with God. 

And this essential doctrine, the necessity of inner holiness, was 
frequently reiterated. ‘Whatsoever thing from without. entereth 
into the man cannot defile him, because it entereth not into his 
heart,’ has no concern with his soul ; ‘ but that which cometh out 
of the man, from within, out of the heart, this defileth the man.’ 

When we look upon this doctrine in a full light, and compare 
it with the fact that nothing is good but what proceeds from God ; 
then we see the necessary consequence of it; that our sure and 
only path is to ascertain if our spirits are spiritually joined, con- 
nected with God ; or, in our Lord’s own language, if we are born 
of the spirit. This change which is to come upon us, is called a 
new birth, evidently for this reason, that we then depend upon 
God in a different way to that in which other existences’ are con- 
nected with Him. 

Pharisaism, which is the extravagant expression of the opposite 
doctrine to all this, was grounded on the assumption of man’s in- 
dependence. It taught that God’s office was only to command 
goodness ; it altogether forgot that, if we merely try to obey God, 
without being spiritually attracted to Him, we cannot succeed ; 
for we cannot do good until we become spiritual effects from Him. 
It was, doubtless, on this account, that our Lord pointed to chil- 
dren as the types of Christians. Since one of the most prominent 
ideas we can form of children, as distinguished from men, is that 
they are not independent. Children are unable to walk alone, or 
lean upon their own strength. So must we be unwilling to rely 
upon ourselves, but on God’s grace actuating us. 

Under this light, moreover, we understand why such stress is 
laid upon prayer, regarded not as the utterance of certain words, 
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but as the putting of ourselves into communion with the Holy Ghost. 
This communion, when perfected, is the attainment of sinlessness. 
Prayer is our own effort to strengthen the bond. It is also in this 
higher idea of prayer, that we are urged to be always praying 
(1 Thes. v. 17) ; not, of course, always on our knees, and saying 
prayers, but ever striving to find and fix God’s spiritual influence 
on our hearts. 

This was still, as we have seen, so far an earthly doctrine, that 
it did not require a revelation from heaven to make it known. 
The heathen, the Jew, and the Christian alike, ought to be satis- 
fied of its truth, however differently they may be affected by it. 

The atonement itself—the heavenly thing—was not fully re- 
vealed till after it had taken place. And yet Christ did preach a 
gospel, or good news ; for He declared that He was the mediator 
between God and man. The contemporaries of Jesus, therefore, 
occupied a superior position to that held by the ancient Jews. 
They were not only — an exhibition of divine mercy 
and power, but were told that He stood among them ; the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world. And yet the 
attestation of His divinity was not sufficient to satisfy men who 
had forgotten that the mode of God’s revelation was necessarily 
affected by their sins, necessarily obscure and difficult. 

These contemporaries, even John and Peter, even though 
blessed with familiar intercourse with Him, had not, during His 
ministry, so full a gospel as we have, for it wanted the chief page 
in ours, the sufferings and death of the Incarnate God. 

We have a better assurance that God loves us, and is ready to 
receive us; because we have learned, not only that He sent 
Christ to save us, which they knew ; but that He gave Him up to 
die for us, which they, at best, could only surmise. We know 
that our sins were so great as to bring Him to the cursed tree ; 
they thought their sins not so bad, but the crown might be won 
without the cross. And it is in the conviction of our innate de- 
pravity, an@ of our consequently urgent need of cleansing, that 
our gospel is better than theirs. 

; W. H. J. 
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JOHN DE WYCLIFFE.* 


A vest of gratitude is due to Dr. Vaughan, from all true-hearted 
English Protestants, for his zealous and successful labours on 
the Life and Writings of Wycliffe. The name of that venerable 
reformer has indeed become a household word, around which are 
grouped the ideas of the Bible and Christian liberty, without an 
clear and well-defined perception of what he was and what he did. 
That he translated the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue ; that he 
died in his bed after a long conflict with those who would gladly 
have made him a martyr; and that his mouldering bones were 
afterwards disinterred, to undergo the fate which his living flesh 
had escaped—these are events known to all who take the least 
interest in the past religious movements of our country. But the 
exact place occupied by this remarkable man in the age to which 
he belonged, it was reserved to Dr. Vaughan to indicate. He 
has collected together all that can be found to make a full-length 
portrait of his subject, as he lived and spoke in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. By him the ‘airy nothings’ which floated on tradition, have 
been subjected to a just criticism, so as to secure for all that are 
worthy of the honour, ‘a local habitation and a name.’ 
Five-and-twenty years ago this Biography of Wycliffe was ela- 

borated with a care which made it an authority, and from that. 
time it has been so quoted everywhere. But with the ripened ex- 
a and improved taste of that long period, the artist has 
rought his picture again to the easel, drawn the proportions with 
more exact precision, and given the whole a warmer colouring. 
Probably a practised eye alone will detect the improvements of the 
first-mentioned class, but the latter will be readily discerned by a 
casual spectator who has the means of making the comparison. 
The book is now more readable, although its style was always 
Ee: Wycliffe is exhibited in connection with the scenes of 
tis boyhood, and the more important local associations of his pub- 
lic life. The place of his birth is fixed, on data sufficient, at 
least, for the faith of the biographer, and an allowable amount of 
fancy fills up what facts do not supply. 


‘He may have done his best to follow the swiftest in the chase 
among those hills and glens which still encompass the site of the old 


® John De Wycliffe, D.D. A Monograph. With some account of the Wycliffe 
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home of his fathers; he may have plunged, in the summer season, into 
the waters which flowed then, as they flow now, beneath the outlook 
from his birthplace; or, in a more thoughtful mood, he may have 
rambled under the shadow of the lofty elms which spread themselves 
eastward from the mansion, far along the hill-top, and may have listened 
there, as we have ourselves listened, to the chorus of the waters beneath, 
and the rooks above; and may have given freedom there, not unprofit- 
ably, to his young and budding thought upon the ways of men. To 
ourselves it was not unpleasant to believe for the moment in such pro- 
bable or possible things.’—(p. 12.) 


While, then, the adhesion to dates and facts makes Dr. Vaughan 
a trustworthy guide in the Life and Times of Wycliffe, the sober 
duty of the Libierien is relieved by an almost poetic arrangement 
of the events and characters, so as to make the volume more 
generally interesting and attractive. This feature attaches to the 
more stirring, as well as to the lighter incidents which are related ; 
such, for instance, as the appearance of Wycliffe at St. Paul’s, to 
answer the charge of heresy. 


‘On the morning of the nineteenth of February, 1377, you see the 
priests, the dignitaries, and the prelates, who are to constitute the two 
houses of this clerical parliament, streaming along the narrow passes 
that lead to St. Paul’s! What is afoot is somewhat noised abroad ; 
and you see the dependants of these great ones, and others of the popu- 
lace of London, crowding into the sacred building. The edifice itself 
is large—larger than the structure which now lifts its head so high on 
the same site, and is in the old massive style of Norman architecture. 
The space open around it also is large, if we bear in mind that it stands 
in the midst of a city within whose contracted walls ingenuity in the 
way of package has been tasked to the uttermost. Soon after the pre- 
lates have taken their seats, a noise is heard at the entrance. It ap- 
proaches nearer, until, amidst much disorder and hubbub, a way is 
opened through the crowd immediately in front of the assembled clergy, 
and the man, John de Wycliffe, of whom enough has been heard, but 
whom few there present have seen, stands in their midst, and with a 
presence of his own, which bids fair to be a match for any presence, 
There you can imagine him, a man rising somewhere above the middle 
stature. His right hand is raised in the clutch of his tall white staff. 
His clothing consists of a dark simple robe, belted about the waist, and 
dropping in folds from the shoulders to the waist, and from the waist 
to the feet ; while above that grey and flowing beard, you see a set of 
features which speak throughout of nobleness, and which a man might 
do well to travel far even to look upon. Behind him you see his 
servant, bearing books and papers, especially the book above all others 
—ammunition for the battle if there is to be a field day. On his one 
hand is John of Gaunt, eldest son of the king; on the other Lord 
Perey, earl-marshal of England. These were bold men all. But 
Courtney, the presiding bishop, was also a bold man. He rose in high 
VOL. VI.—NO. XI, 0 
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displeasure, and was the first to speak, when, according to our authority, 
tie following altercation ensued.’—(p. 186.) 


And so, in reference to all the great scenes in the life of 
Wycliffe, Dr. Vaughan gives a vividness to his style, which, in 
our opinion, confers a great additional value on the book. It is 
true the barest record of dates and facts may be enough for mere 
history, considered as a succession of events, but if works are to 
affect the public mind, around these mere bones must be thrown 
the rounded proportions of beauty. Wycliffe escaped the flames, 
and departed to his rest in an unobserved and quiet manner, so 
that the end of his life gives less occasion for effect than many of 
its stirring scenes. 


‘On the twenty-eighth, or as some say, on the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember (1384), while engaged in the service of the Church at Lutter- 
worth, he was seized with palsy, and on the thirty-first of that month 
he expired. It is within that old chancel, which is still standing, that 
this last sickness comes upon him. Through that low arched doorway, 
which still looks toward the spot on which the rectory-house then stood, 
we see him borne; and after an interval of two or three days and 
nights, during which he does not speak, nor even seem to be conscious, 
all that was mortal of John Wycliffe is left to receive the last offices 
from the hands of surviving friendship and affection. Some days later 
his body is borne back to the interior of the old church, and the usual 
ceremonies performed, it is dropped into the vault prepared for it within 
that narrow chancel, on the floor of which he had so often stood, the 
living teacher of a humble flock ; and at the same time, as a man who 
had so moved the mind of his age, as to fill great churchmen with dis- 
may, not excepting popes and cardinals. But to great men the grave 
is not oblivion-—is not silence. They speak from beyond it—act from 
beyond it. It was so with our great proto-reformer. 


‘ “Of the book that had been a sealed-up book, 
He tore the clasps, that the nation, 
With eyes unbandaged might thereon look, 
And learn to read salvation. 
‘“To the death ’twas thine to persevere, 
Though the tempest around thee rattled, 
And wherever falsehood was lurking, there 
Thy heroic spirit battled. 
‘“ A light was struck,—a light which showed 
How hideous were Error’s features, 
And how perverted the law, bestowed 
By heaven to guide its creatures. 
‘ “ At first for that spark, amidst the dark, 
The friar his fear dissembled ; 
But soon at the fame of Wycliffe’s name 
The throne of St. Peter trembled.” ’—Morr.—(p. 468.) 


The chapter entitled ‘ “—— and the English Bible,’ naturally 
attracted our attention in relation to the objects of Taz Journal, 
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and we have been much gratified at the fullness of the information 
it furnishes, and at the candour which pervades the whole. Dr. 
Vaughan says,— 

‘On a review of all the available evidence on this subject, we are 
warranted in believing that the idea of translating the Bible into the 
English language, originated with the mind of Wycliffe, and that, to 
the men of his time, it was in two respects a strictly novel conception— 
first, as it embraced a literal translation of the entire Bible, nothing 
more, nothing less; and second, as it contemplated making this trans- 
lation accessible to the people, without distinction, and to the utmost 
extent possible. The object contemplated was the Bible—the Bible in 
its completeness, and without note or comment ; and the Bible to be in 
every man’s hands, as every man’s guide. ‘This conception, simple as 
it may appear to us, was a large, a sublime conception, for any man to 
rise to, and to hold by, in such times.’ 


We would respectfully suggest that here the gifted writer has 
fallen a little into the pardonable and very common error of 
throwing his own subjective ideas, or the ideas of the present age, 
over the times and the mind of Wycliffe. That the reformer was 
anxious to translate the Scriptures for the benefit of the laity, and 
to put into the hands of the people at large such a sure safe-guard 
against errors which then were dominant, must be at once ad- 
mitted ; but that he entertained principles of action so wide and full 
as those just mentioned, we think there is nothing to prove, while 
there is much to lead us to doubt. ‘The mention of a Bible with- 
out note or comment, as part of the conception of Wycliffe, savours 
too strongly of the nineteenth century for us to admit the fact 
without distinct proof. We are disposed to think that if such a 

rinciple had been pressed upon the Reformer, he would at once 
ve been alarmed at it, as intimating what we are sure he never 
believed, that the mere text of Scripture could be a sufficient guide 
for ordinary minds, apart from the teaching of the Church. That 
he would have circulated his Bible without note or comment, we 
willingly admit, but he would have done so, because he presumed 
that it would be read in harmony with, and as expounded by, 
what he would have considered the orthodox instruction of Catho- 
lic doctrine. Reformer as Wycliffe was, he never could have 
endured the proposition that a man with a Bible was furnished 
with all that was necessary for his Christian instruction. Such an 
idea, which we think is incapable of being maintained at any time, 
was, we are confident, utterly unknown to Wycliffe. 

We must remember that any wishes which might have been 
formed, in the fourteenth century, for the instruction of the 
people, must have been limited by the providential state of things 
which then existed. With us, the printing-press is -~ to second 
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and carry out any design we may form of a literary kind ; so that 
to write a book and to circulate it are two things placed in close 
and practicable relation. But let us go back to the time when 
every copy of an author’s productions had to be written with the 
pen, and we find that very different notions as to circulation were 
then inevitable. Portions only of the manuscript Scriptures could 
have been accessible, even to the bulk of those who had the 
clerkly gift of reading ; and, whatever generous and noble thoughts 
a benevolent mind might form on the subject, inevitable necessi 
would at once cripple and restrain them. We think that the 
design of Wycliffe must be measured by all these circumscribing 
considerations, before we can have a just view of its proportions, 
The circulation of the Bible in the English tongue would have en- 
tirely answered his design, which was partly and principally to 
curb priestly arrogance and error, and partly to give to laymen 
who could read and obtain copies, the inestimable treasure of the 
written word. But the horizon of his view was far too limited, 
and limited by Divine Providence, and not by man, to allow 
Wycliffe to form those designs which Dr. Vaughan points out, 
which are in fact the developed conceptions of a far later age. It 
is one thing to have a standard of appeal, to which the whole 
Church of Christ may apply to preserve itself from the sleight of 
men and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; 
and another, for every Christian man to have a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures in his possession. The former was the heritage and 
right of the Church, which the Papacy had deprived it of. 
Wycliffe sought to restore the privilege, as it had been enjoyed 
in the earliest and purest ages, but we think he contemplated no- 
thing more. The discovery of printing alone could have given 
him those supplementary ideas which Dr. Vaughan seems to asso- 
ciate with his grand project ; ideas which, like those ee 
all great discoveries, seem simple enough when once entertained, 
but which could have had no existence if Providence had not given 
us the art of printing. 

We will quote the concluding paragraph of the chapter on 
‘ Wycliffe and the English Bible,’ as containing the very principle 
for which we contend, that the Reformer and his coadjutors were 
necessarily limited in their views of Bible circulation, by the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed :— 


‘There are deeds which stand for more than they seem; which in- 
clude more than they articulate; which perform more than they pro- 
mise. In ideas, as in substances, there are appearances which give 
little to the eye, but which, ere long, give largely to experience. Men 
work for ages with these ideas —these elements of things—without sus- 
pecting that they contain all that is really in them. Great principles 
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are born slowly, advance slowly, and do their ultimate work, like the 
master-forces in nature, as much without hurry as without noise. The 
men who gave the English Bible to our forefathers, lodged a fact in our 
history pregnant with such principles. It was a fact which supposed 
the sufficiency of Scripture, and the right of private judgment, fixing 
the ultimate authority concerning religion, in the individual and the 
Bible, not in the Church and her traditions. Of these principles the 
translators of our first English Bible saw something—enough to stimu- 
late them in their labours, and to sustain them under the sufferings to 
which those labours exposed them. But they no more saw all that was 
involved in what they did, than our ancestors saw all that was included 
in the principles of Magna Charta. In both cases the chief actors knew 
only in part, and therefore prophesied only in part. But the more to 
their honour, if with a forecaste so limited they could do and dare so 
largely. It was the aim of Wycliffe and his followers, in this memo- 
rable achievement, to take man out of the hands of the priest, and to 
place his religion in the personal—in his personal responsibility, intel- 
ligence, and right feeling. In this they became Englishmen of their 
own order. Men like them had not gone before them. The thought 
was born with them—born never to die.’—(p. 360.) 


With this we agree, excepting that we should say the thought 
was resuscitated by them, for surely the early Church had as clear 
a view of the office of the Holy Scriptures, as it is possible for 
any after age to have. 

We congratulate Dr. Mer yom on the addition to his fame 
which this interesting work will confer on him. But we are sure 
we shall gratify him more by saying that we rejoice that he has 
contributed to Biblical Literature something that was wanting, 
and which is equally an acquisition to the private Christian, and 
to the collective church of our Redeemer. The monument thus 
erected to Wycliffe is at once graceful and lasting, and we look 
upon it with peculiar pleasure. Apart from its literary charac- 
teristics, this volume is beautifully executed in its mechanical 
departments, and art has assisted to adorn it with a fine portrait 
of the Reformer, and several engravings of localities identified 


with his life. 








SACRED POETRY. 


Wiru the Bible in our hands we can never doubt the appropri- 
ateness of sacred themes to song. Its bards have proved how 
well they can be set to strains both sublime and tender, and, 
among the minor advantages of the possession of the Holy Scrip- 





® The Poetical Works of Robert Montgomery, M.A. Oxon. Collected and 
Revised by the Author. London: Chapman and Hall, 1854. 8vo., pp. 650. 

Library Edition of the British Poets. Edited by the Rev. G. Gilfillan. Her- 
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tures by the people, the cultivation of a taste for poetry is cer- 
tainly one. ithout becoming bards themselves, diligent readers 
of the Bible are imperceptibly trained in the regions of a sancti- 
fied fancy, and their thoughts take a poetical channel. Yet the 
whole tendency is to truth and reality, and not to baseless ima- 
ginations. The glowing and startling figures of en | Writ only 
render more vivid and practical the great truths which they com- 
bine to adorn, and thus charm us on to duty. 

If we turn from the fact that much of the Bible is poetry, to 
the extensive subject of Christian life, we find everywhere those 
elements which the bard seeks to make his own, that he may 
weave and combine them in the structure of his song. ‘The whole 
history of the Church, so full of every class of exciting incident, 
and so manifestly the subject of Divine care and watchfulness, 
furnishes abundant materials for epic compositions; while the 
inner life of the Christian is replete with all that is tender and 
affecting. What emotions of love and hate, of hope and fear, of 
joy and sorrow, are mingled in the Christian’s experience! How 
highly interesting to watch the course of these as they become 
interchanged and developed, from the first buddings of the Divine 
life, until its approaching consummation in the sere and yellow 
leaf of a pilgrim’s life! Surely, if anywhere, the poet may cull 
his appropriate flowers in this ample field, and twine from them an 
acceptable garland! Without any actual knowledge of what had 
been done in the department of Sacred Poetry, we might form an 
& priori conclusion as to what was practicable in the hands of a 
skilful artist. As the songs of Zion were holy and sweet melodies 
in days long gone by, so we might reasonably expect strains of the 
same character would make glad the New Jerusalem; and that 
the bards of Christianity would tune their harps in unison with 
those of the tabernacle, the ark, and the temple. 

Passing over the literature of other countries, we find our own 
has supplied a goodly contribution of poetry, dedicated to the 
holiest and best cause that ever invited the intellectual exertions 
of mortal men. We have now before us no mean illustration of 
this, in the handsome volume containing the collected works of 
the Rev. Robert Montgomery ; a volume closely printed, in double 
columns, extending to between six and seven hundred pages, 
every one of which treats of Christian subjects, or subjects handled 
in a truly religious way. The different titles of the pieces in the 
volume are familiar to many of our readers, and yet we may quote 
them in confirmation of our statement. We have here, ‘The 
Omnipresence of the Deity’—‘ The Christian Life’ —‘ Luther ; or, 
Rome and the Reformation-—‘ Woman: the Light of Home’— 
‘Satan ; or, Intellect without God ’—‘ Oxford ; or, Alma Mater’ 
—‘The Messiah’—‘ Shadows of Death’—‘ A Vision of Heaven,’ 
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&e. &e. These are all exciting themes, and so are those into 
which some of the collections divide themselves, as ‘ The Christian 
Life,’ for instance, branches out on such topics as these, among 
many others :—‘ Christ the Grand Refuge’—‘ Weep not for the 
Dead ’—‘ Infancy in Heaven’—‘ Our Morrows belong to God ’— 
‘Music and the Evil Spirit’—‘ A Fountain in the Desert’— 
‘Guiding Tenderness of God ’—‘ Infant Fellowship with God’— 
‘Sacredness of Flowers’-—‘ Departed, not Dead,’ &e. &c.. These 
are only a very small number of the topics treated of by Mr. 
Montgomery’s muse, and now collected together. The copious 
index shows how extensive the field has been which he has laid 
under contribution for the honour of sacred song. 

Many reviewers have uttered the opinion, that because the 
Poems of Robert Montgomery have survived the trenchant criti- 
cism of former years, and still are called for, some in their 
twentieth or thirtieth editions, popular opinion has thus rendered 
criticism unnecessary, and stamped an imprimatur upon them 
which it is presumptuous to question. We confess we do not 
understand this reasoning, which indeed would only be satisfac- 
tory to the poet if he sought his reward in mere fame or in pecu- 
niary profit. We grant that the demand of a century for the 

uctions of any writer, ¢s a safe criterion of his intrinsic worth, 
sa in that time the preferences of taste or fashion become 
equalized, prejudices have done their work, and a calm verdict 
has been pronounced on the whole merits of the case. But during 
the lifetime of an author, circulation will not be to him a proof of 
immortality, and he will love to have, in addition to such a 
pleasing circumstance, the judgment of the wise and good on his 
works. We do not feel that we are called to this task, or we 
should not fear discharging it to the poet’s satisfaction. In a 
volume so extensive there is of course a great variety in the 
quality of the individual pieces, and we are sure Mr. Montgomery 
would be the last to think that he had never deserved a word of 
warning or of blame ; but, afler every deduction, there can be no 
question that we have here a great amount of poetry which the 
world will not willingly let die. 

But even if Mr. Montgomery’s title to the honourable name of 
poet were less established than it is, we should feel we owed him 
a tribute of praise for the entire consecration of his powers to the 
cause of Revealed Religion, and not merely to the God of Nature, 
to whom so many bards have done sacrifice, as if in ignorance that 
He ever sent His Son into the world to save sinners. ‘The themes 
before us are Christian, and are treated by one who enters into 
the honourable character designated by that appellation. In one 
of his letters, after reading i Sdeenele Lives of the Poets,’ Cow- 
per wrote,— 
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‘ After all it is a melancholy observation, which it is impossible not 
to make, after having run through this series of poetical lives, that 
where there were such shining talents there should be so little virtue, 
These luminaries of our country seem to have been kindled into a 
brighter blaze than others, only that their spots might be more noticed ! 
So much can nature do for our intellectual part, and so little for our 
moral, What vanity, what petulance in Pope! How painfully sensible 
of censure, and yet how restless in provocation! To what mean arti- 
fices could Addison stoop in hopes of injuring the reputation of his 
friend! Savage, how sordidly vicious, and the more condemned for the 
pains that are taken to palliate his vices. Offensive as they appear 
through a veil, how would they disgust without one! What a syco- 
phant to the public taste was Dryden—sinning against his feelings, 
lewd in his writings, though chaste in his conversation! I know not 
but one might search these eight volumes with a candle, as the pro- 


phet says, to find a man, and not find one, unless, perhaps, Arbuthnot 
were he.’ 


Though these remarks were made on too partial a survey, they 
yet remind us of the sad absence of the religious element in too 
many of our poets, a want which affected their works as well as 
their characters. We are grateful, therefore, when, as in the case 
before us, all a poet’s compositions show him to be a Christian 


more than in name, and indicate an inspiration derived from no 
heathen source, but from 


. Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.’ 





But we are reminded that among the British Poets who are 
deceased, there are many to whom Cowper’s strictures would not 
apply, and who from the abundance of the heart have s 
sweetly of Christian subjects. What an amount of sanctified ski 
is displayed in the works of Herbert, Milton, and Young, the 
new editions of which, with Lives and critical introductions, we 
have mentioned at the beginning of this paper! Then, how nobly 
has Cowper himself redeemed his gentle craft from the sad reflec- 
tions which he somewhat cynically casts upon it! He never could 
have anticipated the wide-spread influence which his own poems 
were destined to exert ; nor how successfully Christian doctrines 
and precepts should be taught and inculcated by him upon suc~ 
cessive generations. Would that we could associate with him the 
great masters of song who have captivated the world since Cowper 
died ; but, alas! most of them are destined to be more and more 
suspected and discountenanced as the world grows wiser and 
better, if that should ever be. Bad as were some of the poets 
whose lives Johnson wrote, we do not remember any of them who 
were so much the panderers to sensuality and unbelief, as some of 
the mightier spirits of our own day ! 
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Among the literary speculations of our time, we are glad to see 
attention is being drawn to the standard authors in our language, 
and to the poets among the rest. Several plans have been sub- 
mitted to the public for new editions of the latter, in connected 
series, but as that of Mr. Nichol was, we believe, the first, so it is 
by far the best of those we have had the opportunity of seeing 
With many, the cheapness would be the principal good quality, 
but we confess it is not so with us. We are rather suspicious of 
the cry for shilling volumes, fit, perhaps, for reading in a railway, 
but unworthy to occupy a permanent place on the shelves of a 
library. We think the first quality deserving of praise in Mr. 
Nichol’s series is the truly handsome and substantial form in 
which the volumes are ‘got up,’ both as to type, paper, and bind- 
ing. Our poets ought to figure in octavos at least, and in a form 
of printing which shall not repel us when ‘those that look out of 
the windows’ begin to be ‘ darkened.’ Certainly we are now abun- 
dantly gratified in these particulars, for the paper and typography 
of these volumes are of the very best kind, and will give them a 
permanent value. 

The presiding genius of this edition is the Rev. G. Gilfillan, 
who looks to the state of the text, supplies notes, and writes the 
Lives and Critical Introductions. Now we are prepared to main- 
tain that the volumes leave competitors behind, apart from any 
| new matter which might be introduced ; but we are happy to say 

that Mr. Gilfillan’s contributions confer upon them a much higher 
value. The notes are but few, and perhaps this is judicious; but 
the Lives are full enough, and the Vetrosbotione discriminating. 
We have read them attentively, and have been greatly pleased at 
their general tone. Mr. Gilfillan, being himself a poet, and one 
not of the coolest order, might have given us more of poetry than 
of criticism ; but this is by no means the case. He descends to 
plain, though forcible and just disquisition, and enhances the 
auty of the authors by his appropriate delineations of their 
distinctive peculiarities. 

But, although we do not think cheapness is the first merit in a 
book, we are fully sensible that it is a highly valuable quality, 
and, in this case, it is as marked as the other exceliencies of this 
edition of the poets. We presume Mr. Nichol is canny, and 
knows what he is about; for when he promises and gives six of 
these handsome octavos for a yearly subscription of a guinea, we 
begin to wonder how he is to be paid. We do what we can, both 
to remunerate him and secure the accomplishment of his under- 
taking, by cordially recommending it to the patronage of our 
readers. 
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1, Die’ Apostolischen Vater. Untersuchungen iiber Inhalt und Ursprung 
der unter threm Namen erhalteten Schriften. Von Avotr Hu- 
GENFELD, D. Ph. Licentiaten, &c. Professor der Theol. in Jena, 
ordentl. Mitglied der Historisch. Theol. Gesellschaft zu Leipsic. 
Halle: C. E. M. Pfeffer. 1853. Nutt: London. 8vo. Pp. 311. 
(The Apostolic Fathers. Researches respecting the Contents and 
Origin of the Writings which exist under their Name. By Avot- 
pHus HILGENFELD, D. Ph., Licentiate, &c. Member of the Histo- 
rico-Theological Society at Leipsic.) 

2. Clementis Romani que feruntur Homilie viginti, nunc primum 
integre. Textum ad codicem Ottobonianum constituit, Versionem 
Cotelerii passim correxit eamque absolvit, selectas virorum doctorum 
notas suasque subjunzit, ALBERTUs Rup. Max. Dressex, Phil. 
Dr. Gottinge, Sumptibus Librarie Dieterichiane. 1853. Nutt. 
London : large 8vo. Pp. 438. 


Tue author of this work, though bringing with him, as seems unavoid- 
able in a German writer, his hypotheses, has entered upon his inquiry 
with as much candour as is consistent with this unfortunate method. 
Assuming the absence of episcopacy from the early Church, he also 
adopts the notion, now almost universal in his country, of certain deve- 
lopments of the Christian doctrine, one of which is Paulinism, and 
makes these an important subject of inquiry in his researches. There 
is no shadow of proof that the doctrine of St. Paul differed in the 
slightest degree from that which is expressed in all the other writings 
of the New Testament ; and if there were, it is most unlikely that his 
peculiarity of sentiment had been sufficiently marked and digested by 
the apostolic Fathers to appear distinctly in their writings. They 
knew, of course, the facts of the case as to the constitution of the 
Church, and the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel; but as to such a 
knowledge of the system of Christianity as could only be obtained by 
a careful comparison of the New Testament writings, it could hardly 
be expected from men whose means were so imperfect of perusing these 
documents. We find in them, in fact, what was exactly to be expected 
under their circumstances, a want of acquaintance, in some things, with 
what the Scriptures contained, as well as peculiarities in their mode of 
interpreting what they knew. 

. It is but justice to say, however, that the author has aimed at some- 
thing like induction in his inquiry, and professes to proceed on this 
principle. We are glad also to find in him a tendency more conservatire 
than is prevalent among his people in his treatment of ancient religious 
documents. Our author has, in fact, had the honour of a most unman- 
nerly attack from Baur of 'Tiibingen on this very account. Of Baur 
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it may be said that ‘destruction is in all his paths.’ A large propor- 
tion of the books of the New Testament, according to him, are either 
fictions or forgeries. It is he who has condemned nine out of the thir- 
teen Epistles of St. Paul, besides committing much more havoc of the 
same kind ; and he seems to have lost his temper with our author, be- 
cause the latter has argued in defence of one of the Gospels. 

The author expresses himself with regard to the nature and object 
of the inquiry into these writings as follows :— 

‘We are concerned not simply with the external occasions of these writings and 
their relation to the time and place of their composition, or with the personality 
of their authors, but with the inner conditions of their rise. The main question 
is just this—what position each of these works takes in the inner course of the 

mt of ancient Christianity ; what conception of the Christian religion it 
has for its basis; what hostile influence this had to contend with, and what aspect 
of the. Christian forms of life, in constitution, worship, and manners, it pre- 
supposes.’ 

The author means to say, the main question is not who the writers 
were, when and why they wrote, but what their religion was in itself, 
what it was opposed to, and what was the outward discipline of its 
observances. He goes on to say, more clearly and very truly, that the 
great importance of the writings ascribed to the apostolic Fathers con- 
sists in this—that since they are at any rate very ancient documents, 
they must essentially influence our view of the development of Chris- 
tianity. 

‘Who could form a definite idea of the beginning of the constitution of the 
Christian Church without ss carefully the First Epistle of Clement and 
the Epistles of Ignatius? How could any one propose to consider the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, the tendencies and parties belonging to the second 
century, without depending on the guidance of those writings which are so rich 
in materials for this purpose; among which, besides the Epistles of Clement and 
Ignatius, those which bear the names of Barnabas and Hermas are of first-rate 
value?’—p. 5, &c. 


With regard to the method of inquiry the author says— 


‘The only way in which we can obtain our object is by a close analysis of the 
individual writings which are to be thoroughly investigated, not only in their 
several particulars, but as to the especial object of their composition, and their 
prevailing and fundamental ideas; in order that, by this analysis, the general 
result may be exhibited respecting their character and origin.’—p. 9. 


With regard to the first part of this plan the author has well per- 
formed his promise. The analysis he has given is copious, close, and 
in general faithful to his text; and, on this account alone, his work is 
of considerable value. In deducing the doctrine of the particular 
writer under review, he is not far off the mark, except that his conclu- 
sions are expressed in the terms of a theory, which, though conventional 
in Germany, we believe to be false. As to the question of Church 
government, the non-existence in the early Church of a particular form 
of it is a matter on which the German Protestants have doggedly made 
up their minds, and no considerations on earth, apparently, would in- 
fluence them on this subject. If one of the early Fathers dares to be 
too plain in contradicting this resolve of theirs, the passage in which 
his statement is contained is condemned or made to say the direct con- 
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trary of what its language implies. Even the excellent Neander is not 
free from this fault. 

We will confine our illustration of these remarks chiefly to what we 
find in our author on the subject of the ‘ First Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians.’ He remarks in general (p. 53) on this Epistle,— 

‘The Corinthian Church, whose divisions and disorder had given so much 
trouble to their apostolic founder, is here exhibited as torn by internal dissensions, 
and in the complete disorder of democratic insurrection against their ecclesias- 
tical rulers; while the Church at Rome is shown to be in a more peaceful and 
orderly attitude, and thus qualified to send to its sister Church a word of serious 
advice, recommending a return to order and obedience to ecclesiastical rule. 
Hence arises the importance of this Epistle for affording us an insight into the 
condition of the early Church, coming as it does exactly between the apostolic 
times and those times of inward conflict in which the Catholic constitution arose, 

The author here, with most of his countrymen, assumes that episco- 
pacy was the result of a later development, and chooses to confound it 
with the corruptions of Papal Rome. 

With regard to the doctrine of this Epistle, the author exhibits— 
what indeed we know is to be more or less distinctly traced in all the 
early Christian writings—the doctrine of justification by faith as an 
important element of the writer’s Christianity. 

‘We then,’ says Clement, ‘are called in Christ Jesus by the will of God, and 
are justified, not on our own account, neither for our wisdom, or piety, or works 
of holiness, but by faith ; on account of which God Almighty has from the begin- 
ning justified all believers.’ 

With this statement the writer connects, in the manner of St. Paul, 
an earnest exhortation to holiness of life, and especially to the exercise 
of Christian love, as being the essential points of Christian faith. This 
doctrine, however, our author, in accordance with a theory commonly 
received in the theology of his country, designates as Paulinism; to 
which it appears is opposed, or at least compared as different, a Petri- 
nism. Whether our author has adopted this theory in its full extent 
we know not, but, as stated by others, there is also a Paulo-Petrinism, 
and this appears in the First Epistle of St. Peter, in which both doc- 
trines are blended by a sort of eclectic Christian. But if, as they say, 
neither of the Epistles of St. Peter are his, it is not easy to see whence 
they obtain their knowledge of what Petrinism was, and that so accu- 
rately as to detect it even in a composition where the two doctrines 
are intimately mixed. But, indeed, ‘one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism,’ the genuine Catholic Christianity, are found more or less dis- 
tinctly in all the New Testament writings, and in all documents of the 
early Church which preceded the age in which the boasted Catholic 
Church became in fact heretical. 

With regard to the constitution of the Church as it existed at Rome, 
and as, in the midst of disorder, it was recognised at Corinth, the fol- 
lowing is the statement of this Epistle, according to our author’s ana- 
lysis :— 

‘It would be well for Christians to observe the discipline of an army, the obe- 
dience of the soldiers to their officers, and the variety of rank occupied by the 
commander, the tribunes, and so forth, who all unite in carrying out one object. 
. . « The human body would also afford us a similar lesson, in which the head and 
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the feet are necessary to each other. The body of the faithful in like manner can 
only subsist on the condition that every one should observe that subordination 
which his anointing and the grace of God has indicated.’ —p. 68. 

Again, the constitution of the Hebrew Church is referred to for the 
same purpose of illustration. 

‘God commanded that the oblation and the priestly services should be conducted 
according to rule and order. Special services were appointed to the high priest ; 
the other priests had their peculiar office ; the Levite attendants, d:axovia, pecu- 
liar to them ; and the people had arrangements which they were to observe. But 
Christianity is a higher attainment of divine knowledge ; and in proportion as it 
is, such is the danger we incur by violating its order.’ . . . ‘The apostles were 
sent forth by Christ as messengers of the Gospel, and in the various countries 
and cities in which they preached appointed the first fruits of their ministry, after 
having proved them by the Spirit, as bishops and deacons over future believers. 
In doing this they set up no new order of things, but that which is mentioned in 
Isa. Ix, 19.° In this gy ems the apostles followed the pattern which of old 
was set them by Moses.’ Foreseeing that contentions would arise, they instituted 
the order of bishops and deacons, and commanded that there should be a succes- 
sion of these, but that none should be disturbed in his office during his life; that 
it was great wickedness for one who had long and blamelessly occupied the epis- 
copate® to be removed from his office. The presbyters are to be congratulated 
who are allowed to depart in the full enjoyment of their ministry, for they have 
no anxiety lest they should be deprived of their position ; for we find that you have 
removed some from their service—Ac:rovpylas—who had been unblameable in 
their conduct and had adorned their office.’ 

Now although it should be allowed that the office of the bishop was 
less distinct, and his authority less extensive in these churches and at 
this time than it soon after became, and probably was even then else- 
where, this language, to say the least, is perfectly consistent with the 
idea of a real episcopal government, the illustrations being all of a 
kind which point to the existence of an office which was supreme, and 
to which others were distinctly subordinate—the Roman army with its 
commander, the Jewish Church with its chief priest, the body with its 
head. The last clause which we have given from the original, though 
somewhat ambiguous, appears to make a distinction between the Pres- 
byters in general, who are said to be allowed to finish their life in pos- 
session of their position, rézoc, and the bishops who had been deprived 
of their office, Aetrovpyiac. 

However, it is taken for granted by our author that no such thing as 
an episcopate as a distinct order is here referred to; and the fact that 
the language of the Epistle admits of being interpreted according to 
another hypothesis, has given it considerable favour in his eyes, in 
comparison with those of Ignatius, where the bishop is spoken of in 
language which can only apply to one whose functions were really 
episcopal in that sense of the word which soon became universal. On 
this account mainly the epistles of Ignatius have often been attacked 
by foreign Protestants: ‘Quibus frequens episcoporum mentio in his 
epistolis preeter alia minime placebat,’ as Hefele remarks; and our 
author says plainly, as though uttering an axiom,— 





® KaracThow Tovs emiokorous adtav év Sixaocdvn kal Tos diaxdvous abtay év wiores, 
» Referring to the rod of Auron, which budded. 
© 7a Sapa Tis émicKowys. 
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‘The more the Church is ken of as a hierarchy, the further must it have 
been removed from the early Christian times, and the more important must have 
been the change (development) which it had undergone.’ ‘ Christ Reomleed 
disciples, ‘ ane two or three are met together, there am I in the midst of 
them :” whereas, according to Ignatius, communion with Christ can only be ob- 
tained by the medium of the bishop and his clergy.’4 


Our author enters (p. 268) at some length into the question of the age 
of these Epistles of Ignatius, in which his argument, however, hinges 
almost entirely on the question of the constitution of the early Church; 
and it being with him a settled matter that the episcopal form was a 
later development, of course these Epistles are degraded accordingly, 
The historical evidence on this subject, though considerable, is almost 
entirely neglected in this argument, after the fashion of the Tiibingen 
critics; and thus, in regard at least to the question of Church govern- 
ment, what our author says about depending on these documents for an 
acquaintance with the state of things at any particular time, means 
nothing. His real dependence is on an assumption already made, in 
the absence of any legitimate source from which it could be drawn. 
This historical evidence for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Epistles of Ignatius, which, since the time of Usher and Voss have 
been, in substance, almost universally received, till Baur and the other 
Tibingen critics have again attacked them, is candidly, clearly, and 
succinctly stated in the prolegomena to Hefele’s edition of the apos- 
tolic Fathers. 

We will remark, in conclusion, with regard to these important docu- 
ments in general, that the student who expects to find in them the 
sobriety, the unimpeachable good sense, the absence of all trifling and 
extravagance, of all superstitious ignorance, and the noble elevation 
of thought which pervades the canonical writings of the New Testa- 
ment, will be much disappointed. The Roman Clement has his old 
wives’ fables. Ignatius speaks extravagantly on almost every subject; 
Hermas tells us his dreams; Barnabas spiritualises everything. And 
though we find in each of them, more or less distinctly, the great doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and such intimations of the form and condition of 
the Church in their time as are of the highest value, as well as the marks of 
true and earnest Christian piety, the descent from the apostolic writings® 
to theirs is so great, that the elevation of the former seems sublime in 
comparison ; and while the latter are manifestly the unaided produc- 
tions of men who probably were not below the standard of their age 
in intellectual stature, the former appear as much above what we have 
any reason to suppose the genius of the apostolic age could have pro- 
duced, without that divine assistance which their authors constantly 
refer to as the source of all their religious knowledge. It is indeed 





« And yet Ignatius expressly says, Ep. to Ephes., ch. v., referring to this very 
promise, ‘ If the prayer of one or two have so much efficacy, how much more the 
united supplication of the bishop and the whole Church ?’ 

* This circumstance does not in the slightest degree diminish their value as 
witnesses, A simple-minded and even ignorant man may be a witness to the facts 
of which he is cognizant, more to be relied upon than if he were clever enough 
to mix his testimony up with his own speculations, 
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unjust to the apostolic Fathers to expect in them what we find in the 
apostles themselves; and the conclusion to which some critics have 
come, that because the writers of the beginning of the second century 
do not exhibit the power and spirit of the apostles that they are the 
mere pretenders of a much later date, is the unreasonable deduction 
of a false philosophy. On the other hand, the proceeding of those 
who, in the face of all common sense, are determined to give a cha- 
racter of inspiration to these post-apostolic writings, is not less unrea- 
sonable, and scarcely less dangerous to the Christian faith. It leads 
them to attach the same importance to the puerilities and extravagances 
of good but weak and unaided men which is due only to those Holy 
Scriptures which were by divine assistance written for our learning, 
and which alone may be safely marked, learned, and inwardly digested. 
It was this indiscriminating folly which too soon began to pollute the 
doctrine of papal Rome, and which has at length substituted for the 
Word of God the vain imaginings of men whose mental and moral 
calibre was unworthy of regard in comparison with it. 


We can now say nothing respecting the beautiful edition of the 
Clementine Homilies, except that the text is edited from the best ms. 
known. The Latin version of Cotelerius is improved, and a few notes 
are added concerning various readings, &c. We recommend to our 
readers this venerable relic of an early age of Christianity. 


1. The Christian Doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, considered 
and maintained on the Principles of Judaism. By the Rev. Joun 
Ox EE, Rector of Molesworth. London: Hatchards. 1815, 1820, 
1850. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1124. 

2. Three Letters to Archbishop Laurence, on the recent Apocryphal 
publications of his Grace, 5c. By the same. London: Hatchards. 
1827. 8vo. pp. 144. 


Tue dates of these volumes will probably attract the notice of the 
reader, as indicating literary labour extended over a space as long as 
is but seldom granted to an author. An interval of thirty-five years 
between the first and concluding volumes of a work is a hiatus exciting 
to our curiosity and requiring to be accounted for. This is done by 
the venerable author in a postscript to the last volume. He says— 


‘The delay has been occasioned entirely by my not deeming it prudent to in- 
cur 80 heavy an expense in printing until my finances should be such as not to 
occasion thereby any serious detriment to my family. Being one of those authors 
who write only for the very few, I cannot aspire at popularity, but must content 
myself with the approbation and complacency of the learned, yea, that portion of 
the learned only who may have devoted more or less valuable time to the same 
Biblical studies and pursuits with myself. The sale of a work of purely recondite 
labour, unless the name of its author be already such as to give it publicity, will 
scarcely defray the expense of the — advertisements. Thus, for instance, 
in the case of a publication quite different from this, the first account which I 
received from my only bookseller was, that he had sold but three copies in eight 
years; the second, however, was, that he had sold eight copies in three years, 
which was certainly more encouraging.’ 
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We fear this will sound like an ower true tale in the ears of many 
authors. But while we cannot but feel for the author while maki 
this disclosure, we must admire his persistent love of learning in thus 
resolutely bringing an expensive work to perfection. We believe the 
time has come when his really valuable labours are about to be more 
widely appreciated, and most happy are we to assist in bringing about 
so truly just a consummation. ie 

Apart from any higher value, as to their doctrinal contents, these 
volumes are highly important as a Chrestomathy of Rabbinical learn- 
ing such as perhaps no language has yet produced. Page after page, 
through the thousand one hundred before us, presents to us correctly 
printed .extracts from the Jewish writers both early and later, and all 
accompanied with an exact English translation. The accumulation 
of learning in this department is truly wonderful, and places the author 
at once in the very highest rank of Hebrew scholars. At some times 
and in certain quarters a sneering cui bono might meet this statement, 
as though nothing good could come out of this Nazareth. But there 
is a growing feeling that Rabbinical learning has been neglected too 
long, and that its immense stores must be more consulted if Biblical 
illustration is to’ be worthily attended to by scholars. A glance at the 
pages of Fiirst’s Hebrew Concordance will both confirm what we say, 
and, we hope, stimulate many to make themselves more familiar with 
the Neo- Hebraica, as well as with its more stately and antique parent 
the classical Hebrew. Let us then recommend the student who wishes 
an honourable course in a career where competitors are not very nume- 
rous to procure Mr. Oxlee’s volumes and Buxtorf’s Rabbinical Lex- 
icon, and gird himself for the worthy task. In the Letters to Arch- 
bishop Laurence the selections are many of them exceedingly rare. 
Dr. Nicoll, who was Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford before Dr. 
Pusey, is said to have expressed a wonder how the works quoted had 
been obtained. We wonder too, especially when we find that the in- 
dustrious clergyman thus eulogised has been allowed no better prefer- 
ment than Molesworth, with its income, according to the Clergy List, 
of 228/. a year! 

As to the theological character of the ‘Christian Doctrine of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, considered and maintained on the Principles 
of Judaism,’ we are sorry that our limits imperatively forbid us to 
enter upon it as we could wish. It is a most important and highly 
interesting production, deriving its value from this fact:—As Judaism 
preceded Christianity, as a divine preparation for it, there must be an 
intimate connection between the two; and unless we presume that the 
sublime Christian doctrines here mentioned were revealed de novo, 
without any pre-intimations of their existence, illustrations of them 
may be expected among the traditions of the Hebrew people. This 
@ priori presumption is proved by Mr. Oxlee to be true, and, without 
saying that we receive all he has stated, we confess to a great sympathy 

with his general arguments. His work has excited more attention in 
America than in England, and from the ‘Church Review’ of that 
country we give the following extract as confirming our own testimony. 
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‘It is indeed voluminous testimony which sustains Mr. Oxlee in maintainin 
that the Jewish Scriptures open the way to a full and hearty faith in the rom 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement. It seems as strong 
testimony as could well have been selected; and yet, after the study of more 
than thirty years, and a fuller collection of authors in the department of Jewish 
sacred literature, he declares that he could not only add to its bulk, but also to 
its impregnability.. This is his confident assertion: “Since the design was first 
undertaken, I have made a considerable accession to my original stock of Rab- 
binical authorities ; and if I had now been going to commence afresh, I could not 
only have fortified my positions with an additional number of testimonies, but 
for those which are actually alleged could have substituted others of still greater 
weight, force, and perspicuity.”—Oxlee, iii. 315. 

‘There, then, we must leave this subject, though one of the most important, 
perhaps the most important, in connection with Judaism upon which we could 
address our readers. Let not those among them for whom it is specially intro- 
duced suffer it to pass away lightly or inconsiderately. It is one which they 
must know something about to do their duty to their own faith, and to attract a 
Jew towards it, when (as is altogether likely) they may be thrown into contact 
with Judaism, again and again, in their professional career. It is one which they 
must know something about to believe the Trinity, and the Incarnation, and the 
Atonement, as they ought to believe them, as doctrines not antecedently impro- 
bable, not at war with any previous manifestation of God, or of God’s Providence. 
And unless they are settled upon these doctrines, with a firmness which no 
assaults of Jew or Gentile can batter down, they might as well abandon theology 
asa profession, and drift, as the age seems now disposed to do, upon the stream 
of speculation, towards that distant, and ever to be distant, haven denominated 
Progress!’ a 





Cuurcu History anv Antiquities.—1l. Die Epochen der Kirch- 
lichen Geschichtschreibung. Von Dr. F. Cu. Baur. Tiibingen, 
Ludw. Friedr. Fues. 1852. London: Nutt. 8vo. Pp. 278. (The 
Epochs of Church History-writing.) 

2. A History of the Christian Church. Middle Age. With Four 
Maps, constructed for this work by A. Kerra Jounston. B 
Cuartes Harpwick, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s Hall, and 
late Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan, 1853. 8vo. Pp. 496. 

8. History of the Christian Church to the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, A.D. 590. Intended for General Readers as well as for 
Students in Theology. By James Cracie Roperrson, M.A., 
Vicar of Bekesbourne. London: Murray, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 544. 

4. History of the Protestant Church in Hungary, from the beginning 
of the Reformation to 1850: with reference also to Transylvania. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Craic, D.D., Hamburg. With an In- 
troduction by J. H. Merte D’Avusiex¥, ).D. London: Nisbet, 
1854. 8vo. Pp. 492. 

5. History of the Reformation in England. By J. H. Merwe 
D’Avsienr, D.D. Translated by H. Wurre, B.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, A.M. and Ph. D. of Heidelburg. The Transla- 
tion carefully revised by Dr. Merte D’AuBiene¥. Vol. I. Blackie 
and Son, Glasgow, 1853. 8vo. Pp. 564. 

6. The Priest and the Huguenot; or, Persecution in the Age of 





® The Church Review, July, 1853, p. 231. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XI. 
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Louis XV. From the French of L. Sr. Buncener. London; 
Triibner and Co., 1853. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 888. 

7. Die Kirche Christi, und ihre Zeugen; oder die Kirchengeschichte 
in Biographien, durch Fried. Béhringer. Zweiter ‘Band ; Mitten- 
alter, Zweite Abtheilung : enthaltend die Biographien von Peter 
Abilard, Heloise, Innozenz III, Franziskus von Assisi, Elizabeth 
von Thiiringen. (The Church of Christ and its Witnesses ; or, 
Church History in Biographies. The Middle Ages.) Zurich: 
Meyer and Zeller. London: Nutt, 1854. 8vo. Pp. 674. 

8. An Ecclesiastical Dictionary, explanatory of the History, Antiqui- 
ties, Heresies, Sects, and Religious Denominations of the Christian 
Church. By the Rev. Joun Farrar, Classical Tutor of the (Wes- 
leyan) Theological Institution, Richmond. London: Mason, 1853, 
12mo. Pp. 560. 


TueseE works, although only a portion of what has been recently pub- 
lished, form a large amount of contribution to ecclesiastical history. 
We have placed that of Baur first, as giving an appropriate heading to 
the whole, and as furnishing hints as to the proper classification of the 
numerous writers on this important subject. Baur arranges the eras of 
distinctive modes of treating Church history as follows:—1. The old 
Catholic view, including Eusebius, Socrates, &c. 2. The old Protestant, 
or Reformation view, as represented by the Magdeburg Centuriators. 
3. The opposition to the Centuriators, both by Protestants and Catho- 
lics, as, for instance, by Baronius and Arnold. 4. The view gradually 
formed, from the dualistic theory of the world to the historical develop- 
ment of Mosheim and others. 5. The pragmatic method of Schréckh, 
Planck, &c. 6. The strife after an objective view, as in the case of 
Neander, Gieseler, &c. ‘The idea of thus classifying the writers of 
various epochs is a good one, and may be founded in truth, although 
we do not think Baur’s arrangement is always to be depended on. By 
taking different ages, it appears to us that he has made a less philoso- 
phical use of his materials than he would have done by classifying 
writers. In the early ages there were some of the various orders of 
Church historians, and so there are now. Some confine themselves to 


facts, or, to use the German nomenclature, they are strictly objective ; 


others clothe all they write with the colours of their own opinions and 
feelings, and are more or less subjective. Baur places Gieseler and 
Neander together, while they are essentially different in their method ; 
the former gives facts, and leaves us to form our conclusions; the latter 
gives facts also, but instead of leaving them as a framework, or a ske- 
leton, he adorns them with life and beauty, by his strong consciousness 
of their relations and hidden meaning. Even the works in the list 
given above, and now to be briefly noticed, would take their places in 
very different epochs, if strictly analyzed for the purpose of being thus 
distributed. 

Mr. Hardwick’s elegant manual of the middle age is distinguished 
both by a correctness as to events, and a spirit of Christian philosophy, 
which silently, yet perceptibly, pervades the whole. Considering the 
length of the period to be described, and the moderate size of the 
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volume, we have been surprised how much sentiment is introduced, to 
enliven the narration of mere facts; but this is accounted for by the 
logical precision everywhere manifest, and which is a characteristic of 
the writer’s mind. He candidly states that he has not performed his 
task in a spirit of indifferentism, but, although this is the case, he is 
far removed from the charge of bigotry. 

‘With regard to the opinions (or, as some of our German neighbours would have 
said, the stand-point) of the author, I am willing to avow distinctly that I always 
construe history with the specific prepossessions of an Englishman, and, what is 
more, with those which of necessity belong to members of the English Church. 
I hope, however, that although the judgment passed on facts may, here and there, 
have been unconsciously discoloured, owing to the prejudices of the mind by 
which they are observed, the facts themselves have never once been seriously dis- 
torted, garbled, or suppressed.’ 

The way in which the ‘ State of Intelligence and Piety’ of each period 
is brought out, may be illustrated by an extract from the history of the 
second epoch, from the death of Charlemagne to Pope Gregory VII. 

‘As, in the former period, the instruction of the masses was retarded by the 
multiplicity and breaking-up of languages, and, most of all, by the adherence of 
the Western Church to Latin only as the vehicle of worship ; it was now, in 
fact, disused by nearly all excepting clerics. Many of the councils have, how- 
ever, laid especial stress on the necessity of preaching in the native dialects. 
They urge that opportunity should be afforded, both in town and country 
ogee of gaining a complete acquaintance with the precious word of God. 

he doctrines of the Saviour’s incarnation, death, and final triumph in behalf of 
man, the gift of the Holy Ghost, the value of the sacraments, the blessedness of 
joining in the act of public prayer, the need of pure and upright living, and the 
certainty of future judgment in accordance with men’s works, are recommended 
as the leading topics of the expositions of the priest. But insufficient training, 
even where he was alive to his vocation, rendered him unable to imprint those 
verities effectually upon his semi-barbarous flock. As children they were taught 
indeed by him, and by their sponsors, several elements of Christian faith (e. g. the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed), yet there is reason to infer that in the 
many, more especially of tribes which were now added to the Church, the roots of 
edlcnion were still insuperably strong.’—(p. 205.) 

All these positions, as in the whole work, are proved by copious notes ; 
there are seven to this short quotation, occupying more than double its 
space. 

Mr. Robertson, in one massive volume, treats of the earlier centuries 
of the Church in much the same way as Mr. Hardwick, excepting that 
he is fuller in the text and shorter in the notes. His work is conse- 
quently less a work of reference in its form, and more adapted for the 
general reader. There is, perhaps, a stronger subjective tendency in 
Mr. Robertson, not so much towards the Church to which he belongs, 
as to deep views of his own, which, as far as we have examined, are on 
the side of freedom-and of general truth. ‘The style of writing is clear 
and pleasing, and it artistically groups together the little, yet charac- 
teristic features of the men and the times which are treated of. He 
says of Origen, for instance, that, ‘ wishing to be exempt from the ne- 
cessity of taking any payment for his lessons, in obedience to the text, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give,” he sold a valuable collection of 
his own manuscripts for an allowance of four oboli a-day, and on this 
scanty income he contrived to live. He had but one coat...... He 


p 2 
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walked barefoot,’ &c. &c. All these references are established in the 
notes. Mr. Robertson’s mode of thinking may be gathered, in a small 
degree, from these passages in the first chapter ‘On the Labours of the 
Apostles.’ 

‘There may be too much hardness in rejecting traditions, as well as too great 
easiness in receiving them. Modern criticism is fallible, as well as ancient belief, 
and reactions are apt to run into excess. Where it is found that a church ex- 
isted, and that it referred its origin to a certain person, the mere fact that the 
person in question was as likely as any other to have been the founder, or per- 
haps more likely than any other, can surely be no good reason for denying the 
claim. We have before us, on the one hand, remarkable works, and on the other, 
distinguished names ; tradition mzy be wrong in connecting the names with the 
works ; but it is an unreasonable scepticism to insist on separating them, without 
examination and without exception. In order to the right investigation of such 
matters, there is required not only the acuteness of literary criticism, but, even in 
a greater degree, a power of moral and religious discernment. The narratives 
which are to be accepted must not merely be free from real outward difficulties ; 
they must contain nothing that is of itself unworthy or improbable. But when 
these conditions are satisfied, although we may withhold our full confidence, we 
may yet properly admit the traditional stories as possibly true, and as worthy of 
preservation. —(p. 2.) 

If we were to adopt a classification of these two works, according to 
the idea of Baur, we must assign them to a mixed order. They at- 
tempt a rigid truthfulness as to their facts, while they still do not pre- 
tend to lay aside strong views of their legitimate interpretation. Both 
volumes are furnished with full indices, are beautifully printed, and 
form valuable acquisitions to this department of literature. 

The two next works on our list are special contributions to the his- 
tory of peculiar epochs, which are treated at far greater length than 
they could be in any general Church history. As age after age brings 
with it exciting events, of intense interest to the generations which com- 
pose it, so monographic records become abundant. ‘These are instrue- 
tive and interesting to the eras which they illustrate, or those imme- 
diately following them; but, except as they contain records of facts, 
will become less so as men recede from the actual theatre of the events 
they record. The ‘ History of the Protestant Church in Hungary’ con- 
tains much documentary evidence, which will always be important to a 
correct appreciation of the times to which they relate. The compiler 
takes his survey from a highly evangelical point of view, and his work 
is well worthy an attentive perusal, both for the novelty of the contents 
and the fine spirit in which they are given. Of D’Aubigné it is rather 
late in the day to speak critically, and yet it is probable his exact 
status, in reference to future fame, is hardly yet discoverable. He is 
the Macaulay of Church History, more to be admired for his graphic 
power than for his logical induction. We are indebted to him, along 
with others, for having removed the annals of the Church from the 
regions of dryness and sterility into those of beauty and verdure, which 
they so well deserve to occupy. We could read him again and again, 
as a great romancist, all whose glowing scenes have a historic basis, but 
we do not feel we could take him as an authority where the rigidity 
of facts is demanded. He is eminently truthful indeed in his own 
spirit, but his subjectivity is far too strong to make him that calm 
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chronicler which future writers may quote. But ‘every man in his own 
order,’ and certainly the order of Merle D’Aubigné is sufficiently high 
to secure him a lasting fame. We must express our obligations to 
Messrs. Blackie and Son for this fine library edition of a popular author, 
too often cramped up in small type and form. It is illustrated with 
well-executed portraits of the principal characters who figured in the 
English reformation. 

It may be thought that ‘ The Priest and the Huguenot’ can scarcely 
come under the denomination of Church History, but we are of a differ- 
ent opinion. As authority, certainly no work which mingles fiction 
with fact can take a high position, even if the facts are all correctly 
stated, because the fiction which adorns will generally, more or less, 
refract them from the right line. But works like this exert an immense 
influence on the public mind, and deeply impress upon it the peculiar 
features of the age they treat of. If they convey a wrong notion of the 
period they profess to illustrate, they should be condemned; but if the 
picture they present is fair and eandid, they may be recommended. 
Certainly no one can read M. Bungener’s account of the sufferings of 
the Huguenots in France, and of the corrupt state of the Court and the 
Established Church of that era, without binding closer to his heart the 
Bible and Protestantism, and thanking God for the true liberty which 
those potent instruments have secured for Great Britain. The edition 
of Messrs. Triibner is a library one; another is published by Nelson 
and Sons in a smaller and cheaper form. 

The Biographies of Béhringer are too important to be dismissed in 
the small space which remains to us, and we can now only intimate that 
the work is one of some extent, this being the fifth volume, the first of 
which was published in 1842. It exhibits great research, and the inte- 
resting tales of the subjects of it, are told with great fulness in their 
relation to the times in which they lived. Some may feel surprised 
that Heloise should be selected to rank with Pope Innocent, or Francis 
of Assisi; but it will readily be seen, on reflection, how much there is 
in her life to reflect the ecclesiastical features of her age. What may 
be done in the way indicated in this work may be seen in Wordsworth’s 
Ecclesiastical Biographies. ‘To this subject we hope shortly to return 
again. 

Mr. Farrar’s Dictionary supplies a very interesting and important 
desideratum. We have Church Dictionaries, but they are too much 
tinged by party views to be generally acceptable or useful. To the 
greatest extent possible, perhaps, Mr. Farrar has maintained a Catholie 
position, and given a faithful record of facts and opinions. We have 
been struck with the completeness of the list of articles chosen by him 
for elucidation. Many of them are more archeological in their charac- 
ter than those generally furnished in such compilations. We have used 
the book for reference, and, as far as we have done so, have not been 
disappointed. There is a defect which we hope will be corrected in a 
second edition—the absence of reference to authorities. This is alluded 
to, and sought to be defended in the preface; but, we think, unsuccess- 
fully. The student often wants to look much further than he is here 
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able to do, and references would be a highly valuable guide in his re- 
searches. The compactness and cheapness of the volume, with its ele- 


gant and clear typography, will make it a favourite, apart from its more 
intrinsic claims. 


The Typology of Scripture, viewed in connection with the entire scheme 
of the Divine Dispensations. By Parrick Farrsarrn, Professor 
of Divinity, Free Church College, Aberdeen. Second Edition, much 
enlarged and improved. Edinburgh: T.and T. Clark, 1854, 2 vols. 
8vo. Pp. 960. 


Tue great additions and alterations of this edition of Mr. Fairbairn’s 
work, entitle it to notice apart from its excellencies, which alone deserve 
a fuller description than they have yet received in our pages. We have 
read the volumes with very great pleasure, and have a high opinion of 
their value. They bring prominently before the reader the great truth 
which we are too apt to forget, or to view partially, both as theologians 
and private Christians, that revealed religion is, in substance, but one, 
in the midst of many varieties of outward phase and development. As 
the moon, which exhibits only a pale crescent, is the same orb as when 
it shines with full splendour, so the dispensations given to the Patri- 
archs and Israelites have a substantial identity with Christianity. Not 
that the religion organized under Moses can be called Christianity, as 
some popular divines rashly persist in doing ; a course as reprehensible 
as calling Christianity Judaism ; but the same God revealed both, for 
the same end, and gave the germ of all that is contained in the later, in 
the earlier dispensations. This fact Mr. Fairbairn has proved and 
illustrated in a masterly manner, without the least tinge of either con- 
ventionalism or neology. He lays the foundations broad and deep, in 
what we may call a true Scriptural induction, and then builds up a 
structure of fair proportions to the honour of God and the happiness of 
his fellow-Christians. We would lay much stress on the latter particu- 
lar, because we are thoroughly convinced that our peace as Christian 
men depends upon our receiving Revelation as a whole, according to 
the oneness indicated in the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 
‘God who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son.’ We mention this as the great tendency of the work, 
because the title, ‘the Typology of Scripture,’ conveys but an inade- 
quate idea of its contents. ‘The connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is the grand topic brought before us, in all the diversified illustra- 
tions which are so plentifully supplied. We wish we could ensure these 
volumes coming into the libraries of all whose duty it is, as teachers of 
others, to study the Bible. The volumes are got up with great ele- 


gance, and in every way do great credit both to the author and pub- 
lishers. 
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Biblical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, in continuation 
of the Work of Olshausen. By Dr. Joun H. A. Esrarp, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. John Fulton, A.M., Garvald. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 1858. 8vo. pp. 456. 


AxtHouGu this valuable Commentary could not be noticed along with - 
the preceding, because of the difference of outward form and professed 
object, there is still a spirit pervading it like that which animates Mr. 
Fairbairn’s larger production. Ebrard everywhere shows the intimate 
connection of the two Testaments, or the oneness of God’s purposes to 
man, and uses the most searching analysis to reunite what, in his coun- 
try more than our own, have too often been divorced. Indeed, we are 
not sure that this healthy tendency is not sometimes allowed to lead 
the author to the borders of fancy, so fine are the links by which, in 
addition to more obvious vincula, he unites the old and new dispensa- 
tions. An intimate acquaintance with the original languages of the 
Scriptures, and a thorough reverence for their contents, are manifest on 
every page of this volume. 

As this work brings to a close the first series of Clark’s ‘ Foreign 
Theological Library,’ we take this opportunity of thanking the pub- 
lishers both for the benefits conferred upon us by the valuable collec- 
tion now completed, and for their liberal and encouraging promise for 
the time to come. We hope those of our readers who have not the 
former series will avail themselves of the opportunity to commence 
with this. We do not like to hint a fault where there is so much that 
is really good, but we feel it our duty to express a hope that the trans- 
lations of the new series will be more English in their general com- 
plexion and character. We know that a mistiness and crabbedness of 
style and phraseology in translations from the German is often attri- 
buted to the depth of thought of the original; but such an assertion is 
little better than a presuming upon our ignorance. If there is such an 
unintelligibleness in a German author that his translator cannot convey 
a plain proposition to his readers, the work had better be left in its 
continental smoke. Thoughts may be deep, but they are to be ex- 
pressed in plain language notwithstanding; and our complaint arises 
from the want, on the part of the translator, of a transference of 
idiom ; for literality will often produce obscurity if the different idio- 
matic phrases of two languages are not carefully attended to. We 
could easily instance fifty cases, in the old series, in which the servile 
and improper translation of the German schon by the English already 
has spoiled a sentence. In this volume of Ebrard there is a technical 
expression which may be tolerable in Germany, but is very displeasing 
to our ears: we mean the use of the Latin qué for the English as. 
Thus, p. 76, ‘ Not God gua Jehovah, but God qua Elohim,’ has a very 
awkward appearance and sound, only to be tolerated if it were neces- 
sary to write a commentary in the style of scholasticism. While copy- 
ing out this little passage, one of the offensive alreadies met our eye 
on p. 80: ‘The first of these points needs no further explanation, 
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either grammatically or otherwise. The second, on the contrary, 
already with respect to the construction requires a more particular 
treatment.’ This is but barbarous English, and we ought not to be 
troubled with it. Attention to these points, and to some mechanical 
arrangements in the printing, such as the judicious use of i/alies and 
more careful pointing, will make the new series more valuable than 
the first. 





A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and abridged 
from his larger work. By Sir J.GaArpner Wi1kinson, D.C.L,, 
F.R.S., &e. Tllustrated with 500 woodcuts. London: Murray, 
1854. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 868. 


Ir this were only an abridgment of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s larger 
work it would be an invaluable boon to a very large class of readers; 
but it is more than this. The author ‘ has added other matter in con- 
sequence of having revisited Egypt, and later discoveries having been 
made’ since the year 1836, when the original work appeared. ‘ Several 
new woodcuts have been added; and as an index is more useful thana 
mere list of contents, I have given a very copious one, which will be 
found to contain all the most important references.’ Considering the 
great importance of a knowledge of Egypt to the illustration of the 
Scriptures, we beg to thank both Sir J.G. Wilkinson and Mr, Murray, 
on behalf of the great body of Biblical students, for this fine collection 
of archeological knowledge and art. The price, twelve shillings, is as 
considerate as the intention with which the abridgment was undertaken, 


Noah and his Times; embracing the Consideration of various Inqui- 
ries relative to the Antediluvian and earlier Postdiluvian Periods, 
with Discussions of several of the leading Questions of the Present 
Day. By the Rev. J. M. Ocmstreap, M.A. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. London: Triibner. 1854. 8vo. pp. 414. 


In this volume will be found a highly entertaining miscellany of mat- 
ters of great interest, treated without bigotry, but with a combined 
reverence for Scripture and for science. The work is cast in the form 
of lectures to young men, and to that class we can cordially recommend 
it. The style of writing is often very outre, provoking almost to 
laughter, but it is clear in its meaning though wordy in expression. 





Theological Tracts, selected and original. Edited by Joun Brows, 
D.D., Professor of exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian 
Church, &c. Edinburgh: Fullarton and Co., 1858. 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 804. 


WE are pleased to see this attempt to gather up the fugitive pieces of 
master minds, and to bring before the public in a portable form com- 
positions now buried in the ponderous volumes of their authors. We 
hope Dr. Brown will proceed with his design, and speedily furnish 
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many such interesting collections as these. The contents will be the 
best comment we can make on the undertaking, and we merely add 
that the cheapness of the volumes places them within the reach of the 
largest class of readers.—Vol. I. Reflections on the Sources of Incre- 
dulity with regard to Religion, by Lord President Forbes.—A fit re- 
buke to a ludicrous Infidel, by Simon Browne.—Of the eminent heathen 
writers from Seneca to Marcus Antoninus, who are said to have dis- 
rded or contemned Christianity, by Lord Hailes.—On the Origin 
of Evil, by the Rev. J. Ballantyne.—The inability of the Sinner to 
comply with the Gospel ; his inexcusable guilt in not complying with 
it, and the consistency of these with each other illustrated, by John 
Smalley, D.D.—The necessity of atonement, and the consistency be- 
tween that and free grace in forgiveness, by Jonathan Edwards, D.D. 
—Vol. 1]. An instance of moral demonstration, or a conjugation of 
probabilities, proving that the religion of Jesus Christ is from God, 
by Jeremy Taylor, D.D.—On the Being of a God, by the Rev. J. 
Ballantyne.—Immanuel, or the mystery of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God unfolded, by James Usher, D.D.—Richard Baxter reviewed 
by himself.— Meditations and Lamentations, by Richard Baxter.—On 
prejudices against the Gospel, by the Rev. John Maclaurin.—The 
nature of Christian Faith, by John Erskine, D.D.—A Dissertation on 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, by Archibald M‘Lean.—<A Disserta- 
tion concerning the end for which God created the word, by Jonathan 
Edwards.—Prefatory observations are furnished by the editor. 





RECENT SERMONS. 

1. Sermons by William E. Rawstorne, M.A., Vicar of Ormskirk. 
In two volumes. London: Hatchards. 1853. 

2. Sermons on various subjects and occasions: with a brief Appendix 
on the Modern Philosophy of Unbelief. By the Rev. J. S. Boone, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, Paddington. London: Parker, 
1853. 8vo. pp. 412. 

8. Practical Sermons, designed for vacant Congregations and Fami- 
lies. By the Rev. Aubert Barnes. Philadelphia: first English 
edition, with additional Sermons. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1854. 12mo. pp. 444. 

4, Sermons. By Henry W. Kemp, B.A., Incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Hull. London: Seeleys, 1°54. 8vo. pp. 480. 

5, Four Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge in 
November, 1853. By the Rev. Harvey Goopwin, M.A. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton, 1854. 12mo. pp. 152. 

6. Single Sermons. 


Mr. Rawstorne’s two small volumes contain thirty-one discourses ; 
they are therefore very short, each occupying about a quarter of an 
hour in the reading. Yet they are very perfect in their structure, and 
multum in parvo is secured by their being strictly topical. Their 
brevity will make them acceptable for family reading, and their plain- 
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ness of style adapts them for cottage and Sunday-school services, 
There is no attempt at display or fine writing, but each sermon brings 
before us the faithful and zealous pastor, anxious for the best interests 
of the flock entrusted to his care. The peroration of the fifteenth 
sermon, on ‘One thing is needful,’ will convey a good idea of the 
earnest and practical character of the volumes. 


‘ Let us leave the subject with a few words of exhortation to each. First, are 
you busied in doing good, thinking of the souls of others, making plans for their 
improvement, labouring for their good? Do so, and do it earnestly. Though it 
makes you careful and troubled about many things, yet, whatever your hand 
findeth to do, do it with your might, In the morning sow your seed, and in the 
evening refrain not your hand, But yet remember, you might speak in your 
Master’s cause even with an angel’s tongue, and yet be but as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal. You might have all faith so as to move mountains, and yet 
be nothing. You might have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge; nay, you might give all your goods to feed the poor, and give 
your body to be burned, and yet be profited nothing. You might have brought 
home, like St. Paul, saving knowledge to the minds of thousands, and yet at last 
be castaways, and all because you had forgotten and lost the one thing needful; 
because, amidst all these labours for other men, you let your own inward personal 
religion die. We must never so serve, even in Christ's own cause, as to leave 
ourselves no time to sit with calm collected minds at his feet to hear his words, 
In our labours for others we must not forget that the most important labour is 
that bestowed on our own soul, to keep alive a deep sense of religion there. 

‘ Again, are you active men of business—honest, sober, industrious, careful to 
do your best for your employers or customers, conscientious and upright? So 
far well. But do you find time amidst all this business for the care of your soul? 
Is its state examined? Are means sought forits improvement? Are you striving 
to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? 
Perhaps some will say, Business leaves us no room for these things. If that be 
so, it is business that must yield, not these. Thou art careful and troubled about 
many things, but one thing is needful, Find time and opportunity somehow— 
settle it in your minds that it must be found—to sit at Jesus’ feet and hear his 
word, to gain that good portion which shall never be taken away. 

‘Or again, are you the poor labouring man or woman? Your lot is hard, your 
hours of labour long; you cannot get a leisure hour without contrivance and 
trouble. But find it or make it somehow, for it must be found. There is one 
thing needful—the life of religion, the faith in Christ, the love of God, the fear 
of him within your soul, That must be in you, for without it you are worse than 
dead: and it cannot be gained or kept without the means; and the means are, 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. 

‘Come to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, as if to hear his word. Kneel at 
your private prayers, as persons striving to remember him, hoping to be heard 
through his prevailing name. Come to the house of prayer as to the place where 
your brethren meet, and where he meets them. Hear us his ministers, speaking 
to you in his name. Draw near to the holy table as to the communion of his body 
and blood. So shall you obtain that one thing needful, that good part which is 
worth all the world besides, and which, once gained, shall never be taken from you. 

‘But remember all, of every class, in every occupation, that one thing is need- 
ful. Whatever you risk, whatever you lose, whatever you have to cast away, 
that one thing must be had. We must keep an inward personal religion alive in 
our hearts, else we are worse than dead, our souls are lost,’—Vol. i. pp. 245-248. 


Mr. Boone’s sermons are of a higher aim and character as intellee- 
tual compositions, being delivered to a London congregation. He 
says respecting them :— 


‘These are morning sermons, preached in a metropolitan district, to a mixed 
audience, yet to an assembly chiefly composed of educated and intelligent persons, 
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accustomed to pursue a train of reflections while versed in stirring business and 
liberal professions in life; and therefore they are designed to hold a place between 
the elaborate lectures and theological disquisitions specially delivered before a 
learned body such as one of our Universities, and the brief and simple homilies 
addressed to a poor and rural congregation.’ 


He very properly defends the practice of taking a high stand in 
pulpit exercises on some occasions, 


‘It appears to the author that where three sermons are preached in the same 
church on the same day, one of them at least—and if one of them the morning 
sermon in preference—may, properly and profitably, take a wider range of topics 
and illustrations, pay special regard to the wants, opinions, and tendencies of the 
age, and even enter somewhat into the philosophy of religion. As to his matter, 
therefore, he has applied himself to themes on which he believes the most active 
minds of the time to be most keenly intent ; and as to the mere diction, instead 
of seeking either to elevate or to lower it out of the current mode of expression, 
he has used the terms which naturally occurred to him, &c.,’ 


We think Mr. Boone has accomplished his object, and the printed 
discourses are such as must have been listened to and may be read 
with pleasure and edification. We think our readers will be gratified 
with a short quotation from the sermon on ‘ Articles of Religion and 
their interpretation,’ as manifesting that true Christian liberality which 
constitutes the highest ornament of learning and piety. 


‘Moreover, if articles and formularies should be too rigid and particular; if 
any and every interpretation of them which clashes with our personal predilec- 
tions should be uucharitably and angrily denounced ; if, also, they should be im- 
posed under pain of eternal condemnation to recusants; and if, drawing a circle 
round the spirit of man, they should cireumscribe it to a certain arbitrary routine 
of thought and expression, beyond which it is never to expatiate, then, indeed, 
we might say with a living divine, ‘to all such confessions there is the grand ob- 
jection, that they infringe Christian liberty, supersede the Scriptures while pro- 
fessing to receive the Bible, and the Bible only, exclude such as ought not to be 
excluded, and admit such as ought not to be admitted, tempt men to hypocrisy, 
and preclude improvement ;” then, indeed, it might be reasonable to talk of spiri- 
tuality benumbed, preaching stiff and jejune, belief dry and sapless, religion petri- 
fied into forms. 

‘But these things need not be, nor, we trust, are they found to exist in the 
Church to which we belong. Without assenting to our Articles, a man may be a 
Christian; but, from the nature of things, he cannot be a member of the Church 
of England. There would be areal grievance if our legislation still inflicted civil 
disabilities on account of religious opinions, or if a minister of our Church, having 
no option before he was ordained to holy functions in it, was driven into a profes- 
sion repugnant to his reason and his conscience ; but it is no real grievance when 
men act with their eyes open, and their understandings at work, and their will 
free, that they should either agree to the formularies of a religious society, or not 
be numbered within its ranks, 

‘We may, then, cordially sympathise with those who say, “ Better were it for 
us to beg our bread and to clothe ourselves in rags than to part with Christian 
simplicity and frankness. Better for a minister to preach in barns, or in the open 
air, than to lift up, in cathedrals, amidst pomp and wealth, a voice which is not 
true to his inward thoughts.” Still, in framing and keeping articles of religion, 
we may pay a just deference to antiquity, to authority, to the collective holiness 
and wisdom of the Church, while yet the world should not bribe us to forfeit our 
spiritual liberty, while yet we would feel the happiness of breathing the air of 
freedom, and of moving with an unencumbered spirit, instead of not daring to be 
just to ourselves, or of being made to echo what is not the simple, natural expres- 
sion of our own convictions.’ —P. 351. 
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We felt somewhat curious to see the sermons of a man so exten 
sively known as Mr. Barnes in another field of Christian usefulness, 
We had formed an idea of what his discourses would be, from the 
general character of his commentary, and we find we were not far from 
the mark. He is thoughtful, earnest, and practical, rising often in his 
perorations to an impassioned fervour, which can scarcely fail to make 
an impression upon an audience. There are many graphic descriptions, 
and the figures are plentiful, but generally well chosen and really 
illustrative. We are somewhat puzzled by the title, ‘Sermons for 
vacant Congregations.’ What does this mean? We at first thought 
that Mr. Barnes had written them for congregations without pastors, 
to be preached by himself on such occasions ; but as it is said they are 
also for families, we presume the meaning is, that they are intended 
to be read by laymen to audiences destitute of ministers. If so, we 
think they would be failures, since they are too characteristic to be 
efficient without the living voice of the author. This objection does 
not apply to private reading, for which they are well adapted. 

Mr. Kemp’s handsome volume is published for the benefit of a new 
church in a destitute part of the town of Hull, and on that aecount we 
should be indisposed to deal out to it any adverse criticism. But we are 
happy to say there is no room for such treatment, since the subjects 
are handled in a very masterly and impressive manner. There are 
thirty sermons on topics of great interest, and, while they give a very 
high idea of Mr. Kemp’s pulpit powers, they furnish very readable 
discourses for the family or the closet. There is a great freshness in 
the ideas, and often an originality in the mode of arranging them, and 
we cannot but express our thankfulness that so much that is stirring 
and instructive is supplied by Mr. Kemp’s ministrations. In the sermon 
on the ‘ Character and State of the Departed immutable, there are 
many passages which we should like to recommend to Mr. Maurice 
and his followers. We extract one. 

‘ How fearful is it to contemplate such an exertion of Divine power as would 
arrest some vile sinner in the midst of his career, and fix him for ever in the very 
act of some heinous crime, an eternal spectacle of detected villany! Is it less 
fearful to contemplate a soul eternally settled and determined in sin, hopelessly 
and inalienably wedded to it? Wickedness in this world is always in some mea- 
sure palliated in the prospect and probability of amendment. Wickedness in the 
world to come is irremediable. The immutability of wickedness is an idea of 
the most desolate and depressing description. The announcement of annihilation 
would not convey to the moral sense impressions half so terrible as does the de- 
claration contained in our text, “He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and 
he which is filthy, let him be filthy still.” Apply these words to some of the 
worst forms of human depravity—the heartless villain, the degraded sensualist, 
or the man of fierce and uncontrolled passions—and surely you are presented with 
ideas of evil and woe, than which conception can furnish none more gloomy and 
distressing. The perpetuity of a wicked character is a dreadful thought, dreadful 
enough to terrify even the most profane. What fearful retribution does it also 
involve! When all sources of profit, pleasure, and indnlgence are withdrawn, 
when the means of gratification are withheld, what greater torment can be con- 
ceived than irremediable wickedness? Whips and scorpions are unworthy of the 
name of punishment when compared with the torments of bad, burning, and in- 
satiable passions. Oh, believe me, there is an inconceivable depth of formidable 
and menacing significance in the sentence, “ He that is filthy, let him be filthy 
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still.” Can you conceive, my dear brethren, a punishment more terrible and yet 
more just, than the perpetuation of a man’s bad passions under circumstances 
where they cannot be gratified, but where their intensity will be magnified a hun- 
dred fold? What picturescan be more suggestive of intense suffering than a 
covetous man burning for money, and the profligate man burning for sensual 

tification ina place where by God's retributory decree unemployed gold eats 
the flesh like fire, and lawless passion gnaws the weary heart like the sickening 
bore of an undying worm? How forcible do considerations such as these make 
the declaration, that the sinful man “ treasures up for himself wrath against the 
day of wrath?” ’—P, 135. 
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Mr. Goodwin was favourably noticed in the last number of the 
Journal, and this volume confirms the opinion we then formed. These 
discourses are addressed to young men, and, being delivered at Cam- 
bridge, they have a peculiar interest. ‘Their titles are—‘ The Young 
Map cleansing his way,—‘ The Young Man in religious difficulties, — 
‘The Young Man asa Churchman,’ —‘'The Young Man called by Christ.’ 
These subjects are treated in an evangelical and prudent manner, and 
we earnestly wish that the young men at Cambridge and elsewhere 
may be indoctrinated by the principles here so faithfully exhibited. 

We have reserved some single sermons as illustrating a habit to 
which we attach great importance—that of preaching to the times, or 
embracing passing events as the topics of pulpit address. The power 
which the preacher acquires by availing himself of what, at the time, 
is interesting or affecting his hearers, is very great indeed, and ought 
never to be neglected. ‘This is a strong argument for the cultivation 
of the art of extempore speaking, in the sense of not being dependent 
on awritten sermon. The Hope of Righteousness, a sermon by the 
Rev. J. Andrews, preached at Woburn on the occasion of a local exhi- 
bition of natural productions, antiquities, &e. London, Jackson and 
Walford. The Roman Centurion a pattern to the Christian Soldier, 
a sermon preached at Ferryside, Carmarthenshire, on the occasion 
of calling out the county militia, by the Rev. R. W. Plumptre, 
M.A. London, Simpkin. Departed worth and greatness lamented, a 
sermon on the death of the Rev. A. Symington, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity in the reformed Presbyterian Church; by W. Symington, 
D.D., Glasgow. Paisley, Gardner. Christianity a Life, a sermon 
preached at Edinburgh on behalf of the Edinburgh Bible Society, by 
the Rev. A. L. R. Foote, of Brechin. Edinburgh, Johnstone and Hun- 
te. We have also received the following Charges and Visitation 
sermon, but have only room for the titles. 4 Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, by the Bishop. London, H. G. 
Bohn, quoted in the Journat, vol. v. p. 83. The Healing of the 
Conscience, a sermon preached at the visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Bedford, by the Rev. E. H. Carr, M.A. Bedford, Timaeus. China, 
her future and her past, a Charge delivered to the Anglican clergy in 
Trinity Church, Shanghae, by George Smith, D.D., Bishop of Vie- 
toria. London, Watchards. This last we have noticed in another place. 
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1. Sacred Annals: The Gentile Nations, or the History and Reli- - 
gion of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, collected from ancient authors and Holy 
Scripture, and including the recent discoveries in Egyptian, Per. 
sian, and Assyrian Inscriptions ; forming a complete connection 
Sacred and Profane History, and showing the fulfilment of Sacred 
Prophecy. By Georce Smuiru, Esq., F.A.S., M.R.S.L., &e, 
London: Longmans, 1853. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 846. 

2. The Fall of Nineveh, and the Reign of Sennacherib, chronologically 
considered, with a view to the re.adjustment of Sacred and Profane 
Chronology. By J. W. Bosanquet, Esq. London: Longmans, 
1853. 8vo. Pp. 178, with Chronological Tables. 


Boru these are the works of laymen, who are proud to devote their 
time and talents to the honour of the Bible. ‘They both thoroughly 
believe that Divine Revelation is impregnable to all the assaults of its 
enemies, and that all discoveries of science must ultimately tend to 
confirm its statements. We should therefore welcome such productions, 
even though they displayed far less abilities than these works claim for 
their authors. What can be a more hopeful sign of the times, than for 
men of wealth and station to employ their energies in illustrating and 
confirming the Word of God! 

The complete work of Mr. Smith contains five volumes, of which 
these are the two last. The former treat of the Patriarchal Age, and 
the Hebrew People. The general design of the whole is thus stated 
in the first volume : — 


‘Twenty years ago the author of the following pages deeply felt the want 
of a work which should exhibit a concentrated view of the history of the 
early ages of the world, contained in the Mosaic writings, and in the records 
and traditions of heathen nations ; and which should present, at the same time, 
this body of information in a manner truly religious, recognizing throughout 
the supreme authority of Holy Scripture, and the great principles of re 
vealed religion. After long and diligent inquiry, he could meet with no work 
of this description, and was consequently compelled, for the satisfaction of his 
own mind, to commence a course of reading which embraced the early por- 
tions of Scripture history, the difficulties of which he endeavoured to solve by a 
reference to the works of the various commentators and biblical critics to which 
he had-access. In this study he had not proceeded far, before he was startled by 
the remark of an intelligent friend, with whom he was conversing on the chrono- 
logy and history of the Pentateuch, and who, in reply to some observation on the 
subject, said— However consistent with itself the chronology of Scripture may be, 
it stands in direct opposition to the records of every ancient nation ; and this is @ 
fact generally admitted by the learned.” This remark led him to an enlarged 
course of reading, embracing the early history of the primitive nations, and the 
traditions and mythology of the heathen world, especially of such as tended in 
any degree to its elucidation. Having, during the progress of these investiga- 
tions, carefully noted down his observations on the most important topics, he ulti- 
mately found that he had done much toward providing matter for such a volume, 
as in his earlier days he had so greatly needed. Notwithstanding the number of 
books recently published on cognate subjects, he considers the want still to exist 
which he had formerly so severely felt ; and he has, therefore, to the best of his 
ability, endeavoured to supply the desideratuin.’—Vol. i. p. vi. 


The result of this labour of love appears before us in these five 
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volumes, and we can honestly say that we have seldom met with a work 
so thoroughly suggestive and instructive in all its parts. The informa- 
tion collected is of the most varied and important kind, and cannot fail 
to gratify both the scholar and the Christian. We congratulate Mr. 
Smith on the completion of his labours, and think he may rest assured 
that they have been well bestowed. He says correctly, in the preface 
to the last volume— 

‘The ruling element of the whole work is its religious character. The main- 
tenance of this throughout the series comprised in the “ Gentile Nations,” has been 
a labour attended with very great difficulty. To pass beyond the ritualism and 
ceremonial externalism everywhere prevalent, to penetrate into the nature and 
genius of the various forms which idolatry assumed, and to form a sound judg- 
ment respecting the religious doctrines, practices, and morals of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylon, of Persia, Greece, and Rome, has been a most arduous task. But it 
has been honestly and earnestly attempted, and the result is now submitted to 
the candid consideration of the Christian public.’ 


We may mention that Mr. Smith adopts the date 5507 as the age of 
the world before the Christian era; that the work is provided with a 
good general index ; and that the price is far below what is ordinarily 
charged for books of this character. 

Mr. Bosanquet contemplates the same object as Mr. Smith, but on a 
more limited scale. His pious intention is expressed in the following 
language, which must dispose the reader to give attention to the book, 
and respect the writer, although he may not adopt his conclusions. 

‘From those whose delight and whose habit it is “to search the Scriptures 
daily whether these things be so,” I look for a patient, and I trust, an indulgent 
consideration, while I lay before them a system of sacred chronology, which 
appears to me to be less open to objection than that which is generally entertained. 
The importance of the subject may not perhaps be apparent at first sight, but to 
the religious inquirer it cannot be overstated. If ] am wrong in my arrangement, 
my time will not be mis-spent in drawing attention to several difficulties in the 
revised system, which require to be removed. If Iam right, 1 dare not indulge 
my fancy in describing the bright vista of results which either directly or remotely 
must flow from the discovery. Suffice it to say, that if I have succeeded in 
showing that after a more correct adjustment of Scripture Chronology, no real 
difficulty remains in the way of a simple explanation of Daniel’s great prophecy 
of the “seventy weeks,” a breach—a wide and important breach—will have been 
made in the barrier which has so long separated Jewish and Christian brethren.’ 

Our limits prevent our entering fully into this subject, but oue item 
from the Contents will show part of the author’s theory :—‘ Discovery 
of the author, that the 4th year of Darius in Scripture, signifies the 4th 
year of Darius, son of Hystaspes, as king over the realm of the Chal- 
deans, counted from the time when he took that kingdom; that is, 
when about 62 years old.’ 





1. The Coming ‘ Time of Trouble, during which the ‘ Great Hail’ 
of the ‘ Seventh Vial’ will be seen in the Armies of Russia, now pre- 
paring to come down upon the Papal Kingdoms of Europe ; viewed 
in connection with the Eastern Question and the Restoration of the 
Jews ; by means of the steam-ships of Great Britain, as the modern 

Tyre of Prophecy. London: Houlstou and Stoneman, 1854. 12mo. 

pp. 96. 
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2. The present European Crisis viewed in its relation to Prophecy, 
a Sermon by the Rev. L. P. Mercrer, Grand Chaplain of the 
Lodge of Freemasons of the Province of Warwickshire. London: 
Bosworth, 1858. 8vo. pp. 28. 

3. A Quietus for the Coming Struggle, with a demonstrated Answer 
to the Question, Is either Beast of Rev. xiti. the Papacy? Bya 
Pressyter. New edition. London: Groombridge, 1853. 8vo. 
yp. 16. 

4. 2 Guide to the Apocalypse, including a Refutation of all extant 
schemes of Interpretation, and a demonstrated Outline of the True. 
London: Nisbet, 1853. 8vo. pp. 208. 


In selecting these works from a host of others which the press pours 
forth on the Apocalypse, we feel that, if we were foes to revelation, we 
could not have a stronger weapon to attack it than is furnished by the un- 
licensed and contradictory theories which are daily broached respecting 
this part of the Word of God. But as we are xot infidels, but, we 
hope, earnest believers in the Bible, it is with a melancholy sadness 
that we contemplate such wasted energies, and such presumptuous 
prying into things which God las kept sealed. For nearly eighteen 
centuries men have been predicting that the world is approaching to 
its doom, and naming dates when such a consummation may surely be 
expected, and yet, although the pathway of that long period is strewn 
with the ruins of such unhallowed speculations, new ones arise more 
abundant than ever. We would once more record our conviction that 
such theories are crude and unwarranted ; that they are contrary to 
anything like sound exegesis, and that they do incalculable harm by 
turning so many away from the practical duties before them to mere 
fables. ‘The title of the first pamphlet on this list would furnish abun- 
dant matter for satire if the hallucination it displays did not move our 
pity. The last two are written by one man, and we enjoy the way 
in which the author demolishes many recent structures of fancy ; how 
far he has succeeded in putting one more durable in the place of them, 
time, or a more searching investigation than we can now give to it, 
must decide. He writes with energy, and has much logical precision; 
but we suspect the last quality will not be found to pervade the whole 
of his argument. 

Most happy should we be if we could stop all Apocalyptic specula- 
tions for twenty years to come, and leaye God to become his own 
interpreter by his wise Providence. But there is too much religious 
fanaticism abroad on topics like these to give us any hope that our 
wish can be realised. We know well that it will be said in reply, 
Does not the Revelation say, ‘ Blessed is he that readeth and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which are 
written therein?’ We are quite aware of this, but we remember what 
follows —‘ for the time is at hand.’ With such an intimation that all 
the prophecies of the book may long ago have been accomplished, we 
would not Say-Weglect the book, for that would be presumptuous ; but 
v say, Let ‘it have a calm study proportionate to the analogy of 
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faith, and not be allowed to engross all attention, and lead to the neg- 
lect of the plain portions of the Scriptures." 





1. The Evidence of Scripture against the Claims of the Roman 
Church. By the Rev. Sanpexson Rosins, M.A. London: Long- 
mans, 1853. 8vo. pp. 192. 

2. The Mystery unveiled, or Popery as its Dogmas and Pretensions 
appear in the light of Reason, the Bible,und History. By the Rev. 
James Bev, one of the Ministers of Haddington. Edinburgh: 
Paton and Ritchie, 1854. 12mo. pp. 610. 


Ir is worthy of especial notice that while popery is extending its in- 
fluence, this is done in the face of as warm a charge against it as was 
ever made in this Protestant country. This shows us that there must 
not only be an opposing army with plenty of ammunition, but also 
good discipline and a wise direction of the missiles. 

Most calm observers of the literature of this question, and especially 
of the attacks made on Popery in the pulpit and on the platform, feel that 
they display too much that is desultory, passionate, and illogical, to be of 


‘any great service in routing the foe. This is one reason that we do 


not see Popery on the wane ; but there is another ; while so much time is 
spent in setting men against Papists, and in kindling the flames of 
social discord, the means are neglected of making those who call them- 
selves Protestants, good Christian men. ‘Those who expend all their 
energies as teachers of others, in attacking a distant foe, forget that 
irreligion and infidelity are close to their doors. ‘They fancy they are 
doing a good work because they gather around themselves a body of 
hot-headed bigots ; while all the while, in too many instances, they 
leave their disciples even more destitute of true Christianity than the 
victims of their daily attack. We know no class of men in the common 








® Since writing the above, by way of relaxation, we took up ‘ Cowper’s Letters,’ 
and hit upon the following passage, which contains its own moral :—‘ An ecclesi- 
astic of the name of Zichen, Lutheran Bishop of Zetterfeldt, in the year 1779, 
delivered to the courts of Hanover and Brunswick, a prediction to the following 
purport: that an earthquake is at hand, the greatest and most destructive ever 
known ; that it will originate in the Alps and in their neighbourhood, especially 
at Mount St. Gothard, at the foot of which mountain it seems four rivers have 
their source, of which the Rhine is one; the names of the rest I have forgotten ; 
they are all to be swallowed up; that the earth will open into an immense fissure, 
which will divide all Europe; . . . and that 7000 cities, towns, and villages will 
be destroyed.’ It seems this prophecy had been thought worthy of notice in 
England, for Cowper continues :—‘ From this partial fulfilment (that is, an earth- 
quake or two), Mr. Okely argues the probability of a complete one, and exhorts 
the world to watch and be prepared. . . . Nothing in the whole affair pleases me 
so much as that he has named a short day for the completion of his prophecy. It 
is a tedious work to hold the judgment in suspense for many years ; but anybody, 
methinks, may wait with patience till a twelvemonth shall pass away, especiall 
when an earthquake of such magnitude is in question. I do not say that M. 
Zichen is deceived ; but if he is not, I will say that he is the first modern prophet 
who has not been both a subject of deception himself, and a deceiver of others. 
A year will show.’—Jetter to Rev. J. Newton. (Bohn’s Edition of Southey’s 
Cowper,’ vol. iii. p. 182.) 
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walks of life who are less influenced by the sanctifying power of the 
gospel, than those who on all occasions, in the workshop, the counting- 
house, or the parlour, are inveighing against the Pope and the Papists, 
Too often such persons mistake their zeal against error for the possession 
of truth. 

We have been led to make these observations by reading the dig- 
nified and scholar-like production of Mr. Robins, contrasting, as it 
does, with the violent ignorance with which Popery is too often assailed, 
We have here legitimate argument, carried on by one who feels he has 
truth on his side, and is yet conscious that the only way to win over an 
opponent is by the mild presentation of logical conclusions. The grand 
question between us and Rome is stated in a very condensed form :— 

‘The final reference of all religious questions must be to the word of God. 

Romanists, among others, are obliged to admit this appeal, although there is suffi- 
cient reason why they would be glad, if possible, to decline it, for on the doctrine, 
which, in a certain sense, includes all others, its testimony is far from favourable. 
There are but three texts on which their controversialists depend for establishing 
the supremacy of the Pope; that is to say Matt. xvi. 18, 19, “ Thou art Peter, 
&c. ;”’ Luke xxii. 82, “1 have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and when 
thou art converted strengthen thy brethren ;” and John xxi 15, 16, 17, “ Feed 
my lambs,” ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” Other passages may be quoted for illustration, of 
which we shall speak hereafter ; but these alone have to furnish the whole amount 
of proof.’—p. 1. 
These texts are treated in succession, with a constant reference to the 
Fathers and writers of eminence in all ages, whose words are given in 
the margin. The premises are stated and the conclusions arrived at in 
a candid manner, worthy of one contending for Divine truth, and we 
recommend Mr. Robins’ work as an example of the way in which con- 
troversy should be conducted. 

The other work, by Mr. Bell, is of a different character, being a kind 
of common-place book of whatever can be said against the Papacy, 
likely to take with ordinary readers. Without containing anything 
novel in the treatment, it will serve as a manual of information for such 
as have time to read but little on the important topics it discusses, 





1. Incidents in the Life of our Saviour, illustrative of His Divine 
Character and Mission. By the Rev. A. L. R. Foors, Brechin. 
London: Nisbet, 1853. 12mo. pp. 390. 

2. Scenes in the Life of Christ. A Course of Lectures. By the 
Rev. Henry Curisrmas, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Third Edition. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 192. 


THESE two volumes, written from different points of view in the church 
of Christ, harmoniously coincide in the beauty of their external ap- 
pearance, and the character of their contents. Both contemplate our 
Saviour as the living head of his people; as ever present with them in 
those relations and characters which he sustained on earth; and their 
tendency is to endear to us the man Christ Jesus, in distinction from 
that exclusively divine form with which our conceptions are apt to 
clothe him. Mr. Foote thinks that an error of defect pervades the, 
Gospel teaching of the day. 
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‘ What is the defect that characterises much of our theology and our preaching ? 
Is it not this; there is too little of Christ in it—too little of the real, living, per- 
sonal Saviour? This—this is the great want; and till this is supplied we shall 
never see Christianity exhibited in its native fervour, and power. We need no 
new system of divinity of man’s devising; we need no new theory of the Gospel ; 
we need no new method of conversion. We have too many systems, too many 
theories, too many methods already. We want no newcreed; the old creed of the 
church is good enough, if we could only contrive to put alittle more life into it. 
We should be sorry to see our pulpits filled with preachers of new views ; only let 
them be filled with warm, earnest, faithful, loving men, who “ believe and there- 
fore speak ’”’—who out of the fulness of hearts where Christ dwells by faith, can 
preach and commend him to others. This is the true remedy. Let Christ be 
brought more prominently forward. Let him no longer be kept in the distant 


“background, but let him oceupy the foreground of our contemplation, and this will 


vitalize and energize our theology and our preaching—this will elevate the tone of 
our Christianity—this will save our Evangelism, at this moment threatened with 
danger on all hands—this will prevent it from losing its hold on the hearts and 
consciences of men—this will make it able to contend with those new forms of 
error which have sprung up in our age.’—Pp, 2, 3, : 

This is a fine argument, and we are bound to say Mr. Foote has well 
sustained it in this highly eloquent and practical volume. We rise 
from the reading of it with a deep conviction that what we want as 
Christians is a vivid and constant perception of the presence of a living 
and personal Christ. 

Mr. Christmas gives us seven independent sketches of scenes in the 
Life of our Saviour: Christ in the temple—on the mount—in the 
desert—on the sea—by the wayside—in the garden—and on the cross. 
These are all well drawn and affecting pictures, giving occasion fre- 
quently for local description, which is the author’s forte; but always 
for practical appeals to the heart and conscience. ‘This being the third 
edition, it is evident that the Lectures have been received by the public 
as they deserve to be. 





The Law of the Love of God; an Essay on the. Commandments of 
the first table of the Decalogue. By Grorcr Moser ty, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Winchester College. London: Nutt, 1854. 12mo. 
pp. 220. 


Tuere are many parts of our holy religion which seem too plain to 
need any explanation, which yet, on a closer survey, admit much of it. 
This is especially the case with matters which are considered to be 
elementary, and whose constant recurrence seems to put them out of the 
sphere of discussion or analysis. That God is to be loved supremely 
is one of these admitted truths, and consequently comparatively little 
has been written upon it. But Dr. Moberly shows in this little volume 
that it allows of much explanation to make its broad and full meaning 
understood. The subject is discussed in an original manner, under the 
following heads :—The Law of Piety, or the first Commandment ; 
the Law of Spiritual Faith in the Unseen, or the second; the Law of 
Reverence of the naine of God, or the third ; the Law of Obedience in 
Ordinances, or the fourth. Each of these is illustrated by a reference 
to certain tempers and dispositions, not always thought to be opposed 
Q 2 
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to the love of God, and the tendency of the whole is thus eminently 
practical. We can cordially recommend the treatise to our readers, 


A Manual of Budhism, in its modern development, translated from 
Singalese MSS. By R. Spence Harpy, author of ‘ Eastern Mo- 
nachism,’ ‘ Déwa-Dharma-Darpanaya,’ &c. London: Partridge 
and Oakey, 1858. 8vo. pp. 548. 


It is highly gratifying when Christian Missionaries are thoughtful and 
learned, as well as zealous and pious men, since they have such abundant 
opportunities of making good use of a literary and philosophic taste.. 
Mr. Hardy is a man of this character, and in addition to active labours 
in the East, has erected durable monuments of sanctified learning. He 
gives the following plain account of his design : 

‘In the preparation of the present Manual I have kept one object steadily in 
view. It has been my simple aim to answer the question, What is Budhism as it 
is now professed by its myriads of votaries? A deep interest in the subject, 
intense application, honesty of purpose, a long residence in a country where the 
system is professed, a daily use of the language from which I have principally 
translated, and constant intercourse with the Sramana priests, have been my per- 
sonal advantages to aid me in the undertaking. In nearly all other respects the 
circumstances in which I have been placed have been unfavourable. Throughout 
the whole course of my investigations I have had to exercise a laborious ministry; 
with the exception of one brief interval I have been at a distance from any public 
library; I have received no assistance from any society, literary or religious, 
though that assistance has not been unasked; my acquaintance with the lore of 
Europe is limited, and I have had little or no access to recent publications on sub- 
jects of Asiatic literature. I have been charged by my friends with great teme- 
rity, in risking, unaided, the publication of the present work, but the same spirit 
that animated me to pursue my task year after year, in the solitude of an Eastern 
village, has urged me onward to complete my undertaking, in the issue of the 
Manual now sent forth, from a more privileged residence in my native land.’ 

We may surely entertain a hope that claims to attention thus mo- 
destly expressed will not be disregarded. As a phenomenon of human 
nature Budhism demands the notice of the philosopher; as the religion 
of countless myriads it calls for the investigation of the Christian. We 
see in the New Testament how skilfully St. Paul used his knowledge of 
false religions to inculcate the true one, and missions to the heathen will 
only be successfully carried on as they proceed on an acquaintance with 
the systems they seek to overturn. This closely and handsomely 
printed volume is a noble monument of ,Mr. Hardy’s learning and 
research, 


The Pilgrim Fathers; or the Founders of New England in the 
Reign of James the First. By W.H. Barrierr., With illustra- 
tions. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co., 1858. Large 8vo. pp. 
252. 

Tue engravings alone of this beautiful volume are well worth the price 

of it, and must ensure for it a large circulation. They are exquisitely 

done, and give us life-like representations of all the places made in- 
teresting by their association with the Puritans. Persons will take dif- 
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ferent views of the work itself, according to their religious opinions or 
prejudices, but every reader must bear testimony to the fidelity and 
eandour of Mr. Bartlett’s narrative. It should be remembered that the 
heroes of the tale, so sad, yet so true, have a well-earned character for 
devotion to principle in the cause of freedom, which ought to remove 
them far beyond the pale of present sects and parties; none of which 
have their indignities to endure, or their sacrifices to make. 

Thomas Clarkson; a Monograph. By James Exmes. London: 

Blackader and Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 320. 





WE need a work like this occasionally, to prevent us forgetting the 
enormous sins perpetrated by our forefathers, and to remind us that the 
evils which still adhere to the body politic can only be removed by the 
energy of philanthropists, like the man here pourtrayed. We thank 
Mr. Elmes for his pleasant gossiping volume, which amuses while it 
instructs, and will prove highly useful to young persons, who should be 
indoctrinated in the amazing efforts made in the last generation to 
remove a curse and a blot from our country. 





The Bible ; its Oneness of Mind, and Oneness of Design. By the Rev. 
Davip Laine, M.A., F.R.S. London: Blackader and Co., 1854. 
24mo. pp. 176. 


Tuts is the second volume of the series of ‘ Great Truths for Thought- 
ful Hours,’ and is fitted to sustain the general title under which it 
ranges. Mr. Laing has evidently devoted great attention to his argu- 
ment, and those who will accompany him in his reasonings will find 
themselves wiser and better for their labour. 





Why Weepest Thou? or the Cry from Ramah hushed by the Voice 
from Heaven. In Letters Memorial, Consolatory, and Practical: 
A Manual for Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. Joun M‘Far ane, 
LL.D., Glasgow. London: Nisbet, 1854. 18mo. pp. 264. 


Tus volume, as its title indicates, is a manual for parents bereaved 
of their children. The field of usefulness which the author seeks to 
occupy is of vast magnitude. It is supposed that a half of the race 
finish their brief course on earth under twelve years of age. Let this 
calculation be regarded as approximately true; let due allowance be 
made for the exquisite sensibilities of parental affection, and how many 
hearts must at all times be saddened, and withered, and wrung by this 
form of bereavement? How many tears must flow from the fountain 
of love which God has placed in a parent’s bosom ? 

There are few bereaved and mourning parents whose ear and heart 
are not open in these circumstances to the sympathies and counsels of 
affection and wisdom. And yet such is the sacredness of grief, and 
such the tenderness of parental feeling, that in order that these may fall 
soothingly on the ear, and tell on the sympathies of the heart, it is 
necessary that they be uttered by one who knows what the mourner 
thinks and feels, because he has been taught it in the same school, and 
has drank with him the same bitter cup. It is as a fellow-mourner 
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that Dr. M‘Farlane bespeaks the ear and sympathies of the bereaved 
parent. In the first part of the volume, the Letters Memorial, he 
draws aside the veil from some touching scenes in his own domestic 
history. In the description of these, death is contemplated as seen in 
the first, second, and third stage of childhood. The author places 
himself en rapport with the mourner, and he does so all the more 
effectually that he does not shrink from referring to many things which 
may seem trivial to a reader who does not know what are the workings 
and throbbings of the heart of a bereaved parent. It will be otherwise 
with those for whom the volume is more specifically designed : their 
consciousness will guide them to a right judgment. It will tell them 
that it is around such incidents as these that their feelings and 
memories are clustering. In this way the object of the author will be 
gained; the sympathies of those for whom he writes will be awakened 
and secured; and not the less that they are told with the touching 
tenderness, the beauty and artistic skill, for which he is distinguished, 
while the way is thus admirably prepared for the letters consolatory, 
which form the second part of the volume. 

In this part of the work, the author does not enter on a dry, hard 
polemical discussion on infant salvation. He does not start any new 
or curious hypothesis; he gathers into one focus the various lights 
which are cast on the subject by the gracious character of God, as 
revealed in the Divine Word—from it various intimations about infants 
and the divine interest in them—about those infants whose deaths 
are referred to—about the speciality in infant sinfulness—about the 
nature and scope of redemption—about circumcision and baptism, and 
at various times from Christ’s own mouth. 

But it is not enough that the sorrowful should be comforted. It is 
of far higher moment that their sorrows should be sanctified ; and to 
this subject our author addresses himself in the remaining part of the 
volume. 

This small work will not detract from the author’s well-earned 
reputation. The object which he keeps steadily in view is clearly con- 
ceived and expressed. This gives a character of pervading unity and 
mutually sustaining influence to all its parts. 





1. The Handbook of China; being a concise Manual of the Ancient 
History, Scientific Discoveries, Present Condition, and Future 
Prospects of that Country. With a succinct Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the pending Revolution in China, and Notices of 
the past and present Efforts made for the Spread of the Gospel in 
that vast Empire. By Ricuarp BAu1, one of the Secretaries of 
the Chinese Evangelization Society, author of ‘ Hore Sabbatice,’ 
&e. &e. London: Nisbet, 1853. 12mo. pp. 100. 

2. China, her Future and her Past; being a Charge delivered to 
the Anglican Clergy in Trinity Church, Shanghae, on October 20, 
1853. By Georce Situ, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, London: 
Hatchard, 1854. 8vo. pp. 50. 


Recent events have directed men’s eyes towards the vast empire of 
y 
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China with greater eagerness and curiosity than ever. We gladly 
welcome, therefore, any publication which aims at imparting sound in- 
formation on a subject of so much interest. Mr. Ball appears to have 
employed the most commendable diligence in the compilation of this 
volume, and has produced a really useful handbook, especially adapted 
for those persons who have not access to larger publications. We 
have perused it with deep interest, and have been much struck with the 
large amount of valuable information here condensed into a shilling 
volume. Scarcely a topic of interest or importance connected with 
China can be named which the reader will not here find discussed. The 
work is executed in a very thorough and scholarlike manner. The 
most authentic and recent sources of information appear to have been 
consulted, including occasionally rare and expensive works which are 
beyond the reach of ordinary readers. The statements of Mr. Ball on 
the opium question are particularly worthy of consideration ; and the 
bold and uncompromising manner in which he has denounced that 
iniquitous traffic forms a striking contrast to what is too often seen. 

There is one feature in the book which must not be passed by, as it 
will invest it with additional value in the estimation of many—we refer 
to the religious element with which it is throughout pervaded. Mr. 
Ball is evidently a sincere and earnest Christian, whose sympathies 
have been deeply awakened by the spiritual degradation and necessity 
of the teeming population of China. Hence, it need scarcely be said, 
many topics are treated very differently from what we find in other 
writers, and the whole subject is viewed from the Christian stand-point. 
ean we regard as a very important characteristic of the ‘ Handbook of 

ina. 

Towards the close of the work Mr. Ball has furnished us with a 
copious, exact, and authentic account of the rise and progress of the 
extraordinary revolution now going on in China. ‘The importance of 
this movement in reference to Christian missions must be obvious to all. 
It is stated that Protestant teachers now travel freely in the interior, 
and are gladly received by the people. The Scriptures are already 
translated, printed, and largely circulated amongst them. Churches of 
native converts exist under the superintendence of native pastors. The 
Chinese New Testament can now be procured at Hong Kong and 
Shanghae for the sum of fourpence, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is now preparing to give the people of China a million copies 
of this precious book! 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Ball without mentioning one defect in 
his otherwise well-executed little volume, and that is, the want of me- 
thodical arrangement. As Mr. Ball’s other works are by no means 
chargeable with this fault, it must be imputed to the haste with which 
he tells us in the preface the work was prepared. ‘This is certainly to 
be regretted. Inthe event of a second edition, which we hope soon to 
see, we would earnestly recommend a careful distribution of the work 
into chapters, and the addition of a brief index or table of contents. 
Both these alterations seem to us necessary to render it what it pro- 
fesses be, a book of reference, or Handbook of China. 

The Charge of the Bishop of Victoria is an admirable production, 
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which we cordially hope our readers will make themselves acquainted 
with. Delivered in the very midst of the exciting events now going 
on in China, its facts and suggestions have peculiar interest. The fine 
Catholic spirit which pervades the whole will make the reading of it 
very refreshing to all good Christians. 




















The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. No. I. Mareh, 
1854. Cambridge: Printed at the University Press. 8vo. pp. 144, 


Tus Journal occupies ground of its own, without clashing with any 
other now in existence in this country. It is conducted by gentlemen 
of high attainments, members of the University of Cambridge, and is 
to be published three times a year. ‘The present number contains the 
following principal articles, besides many smaller ones, and a large 
amount of learned information on philology, &e.—I. On the Birds of 
Aristophanes.—ITI. On Lucretius.—III. St. Paul and Philo-Judeus, 
—IV. On the Dating of Ancient History—V. Notes on the Study of 
the Bible among our Forefathers. We heartily wish success to our 
contemporary. . 





























The Encyclopadia Britannica. Eighth Edition, with extensive 
improvements and additions, and numerous engravings. Vols, 1, 2, 
3,4. 4to. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


AN opportunity is now presented to all in a position to incur the ex- 
pense, of having a dictionary of knowledge brought up to the improve- 
ments and requirements of the times. One feature, however, of this 
work, is the great cheapness with which it is issued, not much more, 
we believe, than one-half the price of former editions. The ‘ Encyelo- 
pedia Metropolitana’ cost, in parts, 61/. 19s.; while this work, when 
complete, in twenty-one volumes, and handsomely bound in cloth, will 
be only 25/. The present edition fully sustains the character so justly 
earned by the previous ones, both as to the reliable nature of the con- 
tents, and the mechanical execution. The plates and maps are finished 
in the highest style of the art. 





Illustrations of Ancient Art, selected from objects discovered at Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. By the Rev. Epwarp Troiopr, F.S.A. 
London: George Bell, Fleet-street, 1854. 4to. pp. 94, with 44 
plates. 

Turs splendid volume, with its exquisitely executed engravings, makes 

us familiar with the household matters of the civilized world at the 

time of our Saviour, and will furnish the Biblical student with many 
important illustrations. Our limits only allow us to congratulate Mr. 

Trollope on the successful completion of his interesting task. 





WE can give little more than the titles of the following :—‘ The Tent 
and the Altar,’ by Dr. Cumming. London, Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
‘Sabbath Morning Readings on the Book of Exodus,’ by the same. 
London, Shaw. ‘An Englishman’s Travels in America,’ by J. Ben- 
well; and, ‘ Protestant Endurance under Popish Tyranny,’ by J. C. 
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M‘Coan, Esq., are two prettily got up books published by Binns and 
Goodwin, adapted for presents. ‘A Lamp to the Path; or, the Bible 
in the Heart, the Home, and the Market-place,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Tweedie. London, Nelson and Sons. A work of practical piety, cal- 
culated for great usefulness. ‘The Two Sacraments, addresses in- 
tended for Candidates for Confirmation,’ by the Rev. B. L. Wilts, 
M.A., Incumbent of Hersham, Surrey. Brighton, King and Co. 
Considering how many thousands of young persons are introduced 
annually by confirmation to the communion of the Church of England, 
there is reason for gratitude that their obligations are faithfully stated, 
as in this little volume. ‘The Field and the Fold,” a Monthly volume 
of the Tract Society. ‘ Theodoxia; or, Glory to God; an Evidence 
for the Truth of Christianity,’ by the Rev. J. B. Dixon, of the Free 
High Church, Paisley. London, Nisbet. We tried in vain to form 
an idea of the contents, or even the nature of this little work from this 
tile. Where, how, when, by whom rendered, is glory to God such an 
evidence ? The want of clearness of the title pervades the work itself. 
We presume that all men who sincerely profess Christianity make the 
glory of God their aim, certainly Papists as much as Protestants, and 
Arminians as much as Calvinists. But Mr. Dickson tries to prove, in 
a series of syllogisms, that Calvinism is wholly Christian, and Popery 
but partly so, because the one, more than the other, makes the glory of 
God the ultimate end of its principles and precepts. This is an easy 
way of settling relative merits, but unfortunately it only convinces the 
logician who draws the conclusion. ‘ A Practical Treatise on Christian 
Baptism,’ by Dr. Houston, Knockbraken. Paisley, Gardner. An old 
topic, but here treated so sensibly and moderately, that it has the charm 
of novelty. ‘The Sensibility of Separate Souls Considered, by C. 
Webb. London, Houlston and Stoneman. <A very thoughtful treatise, 
modestly, yet forcibly conducted. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


The Second Hebrew Book, containing the Book of Genesis, together 
with a Hebrew Syntax, and a Vocabulary and Grammatical 
Commentary. By the late Rev. T. K. Arnoup, and the Rev. H. 
Browne, M.A., Canon of Waltham, Chichester. London: Riving- 
tons, 1853. 12mo. pp. 372. 

ReMEMBERING the time when the only books for the study of Hebrew 
were cumbrous affairs, we congratulate the present rising generation on 
the facilities now afforded them. After mastering the elements, this 
volume will enable the student, without any other book, to make large 
accessions in the knowledge of the language; and he can carry it with 
ease in his pocket, and turn his walks to profit by means of it. 





The New Testament in Greek, based on the text of Dr. J. M. A. 
Scholz, with English Notes and Prefaces, a Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels, and Chronological Tables illustrating the Gospel Narra- 
tive. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Macmicnagt, B.A., Head Master 
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of the Grammar School, Ripon, Yorkshire. London: Whittaker 
and Co., 1854. 18mo. pp. 740. 


Tuis is a very beautiful reprint of the text of the New Testament, fur. 
nished with judicious notes and other apparatus for the use of the 
higher classes in schools, and private students. We find it is executed 
with great care, and the type, considering its smallness, is clearer than 
any we have before seen. In adopting the text of Scholz, the editor 
has, of course, shut out many readings of the ‘Textus Receptus,’ with- 
out giving them in the margin. We would suggest that, in another 
edition, such omissions should be pointed out, with, in some cases, the 
reasons on which the exclusion is defended. 





The Works of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. With a Biographical 
Memoir, By the Rev. Henry Tuompson, M.A., Vicar of Chard. 
Illustrated with Engravings from the most authentic sources. Glas- 
gow: Griffin and Co., 1854. 12mo. pp. 368. 


Ir the publishers of this graceful volume execute their intention of 
making it the first of a series of ijlustrated classical authors, they will 
do good service to literature. We receive this first instalment with 
gratitude, and shall look eagerly for more. The engravings are two 
hundred and forty in number, gathered from every available source, to 
illustrate the text with which they are mixed The Life is well written, 
and there is a good Index. 





Freund’s Classics. P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina. London: Nel- 
son and Sons, 1854. 18mo. pp. 464. 


Dr. W. Freunp is well known for his attainments in Roman Philology, 
and as the author of our best Latin Lexicon. We are happy to find 
that he has undertaken for Messrs. Nelson, new editions of the Latin 
and Greek Classics for Schools, and this is the first of the series. These 
editions will have—1. Revised texts. 2. Lives of the authors. 3. Notes 
for the elucidation of the text. 4. A complete vocabulary of the proper 
names in geography, history, mythology, &e. We lave used this 
edition with young persons, and find it answers its professed objects. 
It is handsomely printed, and the price very low—a rare thing in 
school books. 





The Recommendations of the Oxford University Commissioners, with 
Selections from their Report; and a History of the University 
Subscription Tests, including Notices of the University and Colle 
giate Visitations. By James Heywoop, M.P., F.R.S., of Trinity 

* College, Cambridge. London: Longman, 1853. 8vo. pp. 594. 
Tunis judicious consideration of a very wide subject, will put its readers 
in possession of all its most important points. The volume is intensely 
interesting, even to the general reader, and brings forward matters of 
great antiquity, as well as of modern concernment. Mr. Heywood has 
discharged his task in a very scholarlike manner, and the public are 
much indebted to him for his labours. 



















Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE RIVERS OF DAMASCUS. 


Dear Sir,--As I only received the October number of the Journan 
or SacRED LiTERATuRE in the end of December, I could not at an 
earlier date reply to the letter of John Hogg, Esq., in reference to the 
article on the Rivers of Damascus. 

Mr. Hogg’s paper in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety,’ I have never seen, nor had I previously heard of it. I had left 
England some months before it was published. I will endeavour, how- 
ever, to procure a copy of it, as I am anxious to see all that has been 
written on this country. 

The artificial mound on the east of Damascus, called Tell es-Salahi- 
yeh, is well worthy of the attention of the antiquary, and might per- 
haps repay the expense of excavation. It would be interesting in a 
high degree to discover in this land memorials of the very same mo- 
narchs whose records and sculptures Mr. Layard disentombed from the 
mounds of Nineveh. Damascus was taken by Tiglath-Fileser, King 
of Nineveh, B.c. 740; and it remained subject to his successors till the 
fall of their empire and the overthrow of their city. We may therefore 
naturally conclude that the Salahiyeh mound is the remnant of some 
vast structure reared up by one of these kings, and that the bas-relief 
represents one of his priests—perhaps the founder himself; for though 
I suggested a priest, I am now rather inclined to consider it a king. 
The slab on which the figure is found, is about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide. ‘The sculpture is rude, and has been considerably injured by 
long exposure; but it is in as good preservation as any of those at the 
Nahr el-Kelb, It would undoubtedly be an interesting addition to a 
collection of Assyrian antiquities, especially as being a memorial of the 
Assyrian dominion in Damascus. As it is liable to be broken up by 
the villagers, it has been my wish to bring it to this city; and perhaps 
during the present season I may be able to accomplish this. There is, 
I was informed, another similar figure in the interior of one of the 
houses of the village; this I will endeavour to see, and if possible 
bring away. Should I succeed, I will then feel great pleasure in send- 
ing you a full description of the sculptures and the mound. 

I have now completed a sketch map of the section of country between 
Busrah on the south and Hums on the north, and extending in breadth 
from the Buka’a to the desert. At the request of Dr. Robinson, of 
New York, I transmitted a copy of it to Dr. Kiepert, of Berlin, who is 
constructing the maps for his forthcoming new work on Palestine. I 
suppose, if my map reached Berlin in time, it will be embodied in that 
of Dr. Robinson. 

I could easily persuade my friend M. Bulad to have his work on the 
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‘ History and Antiquities of Damascus’ translated into English ; but I 
fear I could not so easily persuade any English publisher to undertake 
the risk of printing it. It is written in Arabic, and is unquestionabl 

valuable; but it is too minute in its details for public taste. It is 
somewhat remarkable that so little should have been written on the 
antiquities of Damascus. Travellers in general pass this city over with 
a brief reference to the apocryphal sites of the house of Ananias, and of 
the place where Paul was let down from the wall; and then they add, 
perhaps, that no vestiges of its ancient splendour now remain. They 
are, in fact, too much occupied and attracted by the display of modern 
wealth and luxury, to search in nooks and corners for remains of ancient 
grandeur. The fact is, however, that the whole of the modern city is 
built upon mounds of ancient ruins; and in almost every street and 
lane portions of these appear. I have traced colonnades that were once a 
mile in length, extending through the city, along the ‘street that was 
called Straight.’ Six of the Roman gateways are still perfect, and a 
great part of the Roman walls remain; while the whole of the walls 
and gates can be seen, now exhibiting a patchwork of Saracenic and 
modern masonry on the ancient foundations. The great mosque, too, 
with its exterior colonnades and splendid entrance arches, is still, as it 
was of old, one of the most magnificent structures in Syria. This 

of Syria, including the ancient kingdoms of Damascus and Bashan, has 
not yet received the attention it deserves from the traveller, the anti- 
quary, or the sacred historian. Burckhardt has done much; but u- 
fortunately he did not live to edit his notes. A careful examination of 
the whole border-land from Busrah to Hums, and eastward as far as 
Palmyra, has shown me that a great part of it must still be considered, 
in so far as the public are concerned, as terra incognita. There is here 
a wide and interesting field for research. During a late visit, in com- 
pany with a friend, to the eastern part of Bashan, we copied upwards of 
seventy Greek inscriptions. 

Damascus is also interesting in another respect. It contains large 
numbers of beautiful and valuable Arabic manuscripts. ‘These are 
only met with at intervals, when the head of some old family dies, and 
his effects are offered for sale; and even then they are not produced to 
Christians or Franks, except those who have Muslem friends in the 
city. Many of these manuscripts are invaluable, as illustrating Mo- 
hammedan history, customs, and religion; but they are generally so 
expensive as to be beyond the reach of those who would be most anxious 
to secure them. Some fine Syriac manuscripts are also occasionally met 
with. There is at present a very ancient copy of the Gospels in the 
possession of the Syrian Bishop. In the convent of M’alila, there are 
also a few remaining, and in the large convent near Kara. In M’alila, 
and in two small villages near it, all the people still speak Syriac— 
Iam, &e. J. L. Porrer. 

Damascus, Feb. 7, 1854. 
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ON THE ABSENCE OF THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB IN 
HEBREW. 


§im,—The argument of our Lord with the Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 23, 
et seq., Mark xii. 18, et seq., Luke xx. 27, et seq.) has long been a 
source of some perplexity to me. He appears to rely on the words ‘ I 
am the God of Abraham, &c.,’ as asserting that the speaker, Jehovah, 
wasnot merely identical with Him who during the lives of the patriarchs 
had been their God and guide, but was actually at that moment their 
God; for of course this is needful in order to arrive at the inference 
that they were alive. 

In English it is pretty clear that such would not be a necessary con- 
sequence from such phraseology; at all events, such a construction 
would require great stress on the verb substantive ‘am’ as distinct from 
‘was. Now in the Hebrew of Exodus (from which the passage is 
quoted) and in the Greek of Mark the verb substantive is altogether 
omitted ; and in the narrative of Luke the quotation is thrown into 
an oblique form, so as not to require the insertion of any verb at all. 
Hence the difficulty, and my object now is to request the favour of 
some competent Hebrew scholar pointing out whether the Hebrew 
idiom is such as necessarily to imply the present existence of the divine 
relationship. ‘That the Jews themselves appreciated the argument is 
to be inferred not merely from the sacred narrative, but from the fact 
that one of their own writers, Menasseh Ben Israel (cited by Gill in 
Matt. xxii. 32) has produced the same passage of Exodus as a proof 
of the immortality of the soul, and has argued from it in a similar 
manner. One of your correspondents (in the Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature for July, 1853, p. 416) gives a citation from Campbell, which, 
if correct in point of Hebrew criticism, is very satisfactory. I will 
conclude therefore by transcribing it, requesting once more the opinion 
of some competent scholar in the pages of your Journal to pronounce 
whether this or some other method furnishes the true interpretation. 

Campbell says, ‘I know it is urged that though the verb ciye is used 
in the Greek of the evangelist and in the Septuagint, there is nothing 
which answers to it in the Hebrew, and consequently the words of 
Moses might as well have been rendered “I was” as “Iam.” But 
this consequence is not just. ‘The Hebrew has no present of the indi- 
cative. This want in active verbs is supplied by the participle; in 
the substantive verb by the juxtaposition of the terms to which that 
verb in other languages serves as the copula. The absence of the 
verb therefore is as much evidence in Hebrew that what is affirmed or 
denied is meant of the present time, as the form of the tense is in 
Greek or Latin. Wherever either the past or the future is intended 
by the speaker, as the Orientals are not deficient in these tenses, the 
verb is not left to be supplied by the hearer. ‘Lhus God says to 
Joshua (chap. i. 5) “as I was with Moses,” that is, when he was em- 
ployed in conducting the sons of Israel in the wilderness, ‘so will I 
be with thee.” The verb is expressed in both clauses ; see also ver. 
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17, and J Kings viii. 57. All which examples are, except in the single 
circumstance of time, perfectly similar to this of the evangelist, and 
are sufficient evidence that when the substantive verb is not expr 
but the personal pronoun is immediately conjoined with what is affirmed, 
the sense must in other languages be exhibited by the present.’ 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Dy 





THE SERPENT, Gen. iii. 


Srr,—On reviewing what may not inaptly be denominated the Litera. 
ture of the Serpent in the Journal of Sacred Literature, ably written 
and highly suggestive as it is, still the combined efforts of the three 
writers in Nos. 10, 3, and 2, New Series, seem to me quite insufficient 
to elucidate the subject in hand; and, what is rather singular, the last 
writer seems further from the point than the two first. The writer in 
No. 10 has returned to the literal view, despite all its difficulties as 
wellas the objections raised against it by T.T. in No. 2. G. L. in No, 
3, denying the literality of the hjstory as regards the serpent, admits 
an unwarrantable and unnecessary literality as regards Jehovah Elo- 
him, where he says that ‘Jehovah Elohim personally revealed himself 
to our first parents and came within their sensorial perceptions’ (No, 
3, p. 218). Though the writer informs us that this is an opinion deli- 
vered at Bristol twenty years ago, yet I think it would have been well 
for him to have re-considered it; for God himself says that man cannot 
see him and live (Exod. xxxiii. 20). And Christ tells the Jews, ‘ Ye 
have neither heard his voice at any time nor seen his shape’ (John v. 
37). This cannot be confined to the generation then present, and G. L, 
will find in the Old Testament many ‘simple narratives’ besides that 
in Gen. iii., which, whatever he may make of them, cannot admit, 
much less demand, a personal revelation of Jehovah himself to the sen- 
sorial perceptions. Another objection to G. L.’s method is, that by the 
use which he makes of the document hypothesis, he reverts the order 
of the narrative, making the Lord to be the first to give the name 
serpent to the tempter, whereas from the history it is evident that the 
Lord only uses the name which Eve had already invented, or, on the 
document hypothesis, had been already put into her mouth by the his- 
torian. I would urge the same objection against T. T., viz. that he 
puts foremost what must evidently be last, and especially would I call 
his attention to the following. After describing the different pheno- 
mena presented to Adam by the creatures, he says: ‘If after contem- 
plating these nobler endowments of the higher orders of animals he 
beheld a serpent trailing along the ground in sinuous course, it is easy 
to imagine that from its want of those instruments of locomotion which 
other creatures possessed, its mode of existence may have appeared 
peculiarly grovelling and debased, that it may have been regarded by 
Adam as cursed above all cattle and above all beasts of the field.’ Here 
the writer seems to have greatly ante-dated the curse, for when Adam 
gave names to all the creatures, he doubtless agreed with his Creator 
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in regarding everything as done very good, and there was no idea of a 
curse in his happy mind at that time. He must therefore have given 
the name serpent to that class of reptiles from some other idea than 
that of curse. From the writings of all three, as well as many more 
which I have consulted, I can have no conception founded on anything 
like probability as to how the name serpent came to be applied to the 
Tempter if we reject the literal method of interpretation. And that 
we are to reject the literal method appears to me very evident if we 
consider the following :— 

1. It appears contrary to our ideas of God to think that he would 
have allowed the devil to perform such a miracle (as either to cause 
adumb serpent to speak or to assume a serpentine form) for such a 
wicked purpose as to tempt an innocent couple. 

2. It is not likely that the devil would have assumed or made use 
of such an unsightly shape, when assuming the appearance of an angel 
of light (if he must assume any appearance at all) might have con- 
tributed much more toward ensuring success. 

8. Hearing a dumb serpent speak would have struck the woman with 
surprise and terror rather than prepare her mind to listen to its message. 

4, The present construction of the serpent shows that it has no ap- 
paratus for walking erect or speaking, and geology shows that the 
serpents which existed before Adam were of the same construction as 
they are at present: hence we infer that they were about the same in 
Paradise. Neither can I find any foundation for the assertion fre- 
quently made that the animal creation underwent a change at the time 
of the Fall. Beasts that are now carnivorous were so in Paradise, 
and man’s happiness consisted not in the fact that all creatures around 
him were innocent, but that God had given a special promise of pro- 
tection to him. I cannot conceive how Adam could have understood 
what death meant if he had not seen some of the creatures around him 
dying or put to death. 

5. It would have been impossible for our first parents to understand 
ver. 15th as referring to the Messiah if there was any creature then 
present. It seems to me that no other exposition than that of Gese- 
nius under the word shooph would have suggested itself to them— 
‘he (the seed of the woman, man) shall lie in wait for thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for his heel—he shall endeavour to crush thy 
head, and thou shalt endeavour to crush his heel.’ ‘Tregelles, in a note, 
says, that the above explanation is purely neologian. However, I 
cannot see what other explanation to give on the literal theory ; there- 
fore, while agreeing with him that the passage applies not to man 
generally, but to. Christ, the seed of the woman, I want a method of 
interpretation that will naturally lead to such a conclusion. 

6. There is no evidence that man is a greater enemy to the serpent 
than to some other wild beasts from which danger is to be apprehended. 
The fact that serpents are generally worshipped argues something very 
different from enmity; neither, on the other hand, is there any proof 
that serpents are greater enemies to man than some other creatures. It 
is worthy of notice that the enmity is here talked of as being entirely 
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on the side of the serpent and his seed, which agrees with the state 
of the case as regards the devil and his followers, who are always at 
enmity with the Lamb and his followers, whereas the principles of 
Christianity forbid good men being enemies to the wicked. 

7. There are no serpents eating dust as their food, as may be seen 
from natural history: they are all carnivorous, and the trifling observa. 
tion made by some expositors, that they eat dust with their food, sineg 
they eat it from the ground, is not worthy of attention, since that is 
true of every ravenous beast, and truer of most of them than of the 
serpent, which in general devours its meal at one mouthful, thus eating 
less dust than if it had torn its victim in pieces. 

8. We have no account that the devil assumed any bodily appear. 
ance after this time (the temptation of Christ in the wilderness is no 
exception, for in the opinion of most modern expositors there was no 
appearance there), which is very singular if he was so successful in 
this adventure in a body. In fact, we may say that the literal method 
of interpreting the temptations of Eve in the garden and Christ in the 
wilderness makes the devil act quite contrary to what our knowledge 
of his great sagacity would lead us to expect. He is represented as 
setting about these two most difficult tasks in a manner highly caleu- 
lated to produce failure, whereas he tempts men in general, a task now 
very easy, in a manner highly calculated to ensure success, 

The above exceptions, if they cannot be by some means unknown 
to me disposed of, seem a complete barrier against establishing the 
literal theory. Having thus taken exceptions to the methods of others, 
it is but natural that I should be expected to give my own method. 
This I shall endeavour to do at present as clearly as possible. 

I must state at the commencement that Eve was possessed of a pure 
mind, and was conscious of possessing it. She therefore knew that no 
thoughts contrary to the will of God could originate in her mind, con- 
sequently she must attribute such suggestions to some external agency, 
and I believe that the purity of her mind was such that she was able 
to distinguish between the evil suggestions of an external agent and 
the natural productions of her own mind, in the same way as we are 
able to distinguish the words of our neighbour from our own thoughts. 
The very fact therefore of being the subject of evil suggestions, deter- 
mined for her the presence of an external agent. What remained, 
therefore, was that she should give a name to that agent who had com- 
municated evil thoughts to her and drawn her into temptation. Eve 
had doubtless frequently observed the serpent fascinating a bird, and 
she had often contemplated the flutter, the agony, the shrieks and in- 
effectual efforts of the bird in order to escape from his cruel fascinator; 
at last she had seen him falling the prey of a creature which had made 
no apparent effort towards securing his victim. If the serpent is not 
pronounced subtile in allusion to his fascinating influence, it is difficult 
for us to conceive on what other account, for naturalists evidently 
prove that there are many beasts possessed of much greater sagacity 
than the serpent, but in the power of fascination it is superior, if not 
singular. Now, Eve, in reviewing the state of her own feelings during 
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the period of temptation must have felt that she wavered, and hesitated, 
and deliberated, and was at last overcome; and the best analogy which 
she could find towards describing her own feelings were the movements 
of the fascinated bird, therefore it was natural for her to call her 
tempter ‘ the serpent,’ since he had practised something like fascination 
upon her mind, ‘This supposition, while making it necessary that Eve 
should have seen a serpent at some time, has no need of a serpent 
being present then. Since the Lord always makes use of human lan- 
guage, it is natural for us to expect that he would address the tempter 
by the name already given him by Eve. And his sentence seems to 
be, that since he had stooped to practise deception, therefof® should 
he remain for ever down in his degraded condition of guilt and misery, 
without any more hopes of being restored to his original state than the 
natural serpent had of being able to walk erect; while man, who had 
fallen through his deceit, should be again restored by means of the 
seed of the woman, who would at once break his head or the power of 
his government by his exhibition of moral goodness and mercy, whereas 
he could only injure him by persecuting or tempting some of his fol- 
lowers. And though he should succeed in keeping in his service a 
few of the human race, yet would his revengeiul ambition no more be 
satisfied than would be that appetite which was fed by dust: for in 
drawing a few individuals of the human race to destruction, he would 
be none the nearer to dethrone the Most High, and therefore none the 


nearer of having his revenge and ambition satisfied than a hungry man 
could satisfy the cravings of his hunger by eating dust. Hoping that 
I have succeeded in clearly stating the principles of my method, I shall 
leave the above remarks to the consideration of the learned readers of 
your Journal without entering into further details. Yours truly, 


Rhazader. R. G. Jones. 


THE REV. G.S. FABER AND THE SITE OF THE CITIES 
OF THE PLAIN. 


Norton House, Stockton on Tees, Feb. 15, 1854. 
My pear Srr,—I beg to send you a copy of Mr. Faber’s letter to me, 
written only thirteen days before his death. Yours truly, 
Joun Hoaa. 


Sherburn House, Durham, Jan. 14, 1854. 
My pear S1r,—I return your very able and perfectly conclusive essay 
with feelings of great satisfaction and respect for the talents and learn- 
ing of the author. 

The rising of the ground midway between the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea and the eastern horn of the Red Sea, marked as it is 
with voleanic characteristics, brings me to the conclusion that, by a 
sort of compensation, the same shock which depressed the plain of 
Jordan and prepared a basin for the Dead Sea, simultaneously elevated 
a part of the intermediate region between the two seas. 
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This very important matter I was unacquainted with, and therefore 
could ot introduce it into my Essay. The evident ancient course of 
the Jordan through parts of the intermediate country, as exhibited by 
Burckhardt, in one of his points, clearly establishes what was once the 
course of the river. ‘The depression of the plain of Jordan, and the 
elevation of part of the intermediate country, fully explain the cireum- 
stance of the river no longer flowing in the same course which it used 
to do. Your supply of my lack strikes me as fully establishing the 
point for which we both contend in opposition to De Sauley. His 
reasoning is very loose and inconclusive. In the way of documentary 
evidence*we have nothing of the least weight, except the testimony of 
Moses. ‘The much later writers to whom De Saulcy refers are, from 
their very lateness, no countervailing authority at all. 

You have adduced another very important matter with which I was 
equally unacquainted, namely, the production of a coral in the Dead 
Sea, which is found, zot in the Mediterranean, but in the Red Sea only. 
This certainly imports an ancient connection between the Jordan and 
the Red Sea. To conclude, I think your very valuable Essay does you 
a great deal of credit. . 

Yours very truly, 


John Hogg, Esq. G. S. Fazer. 


*.* Mr. Hogg’s paper, referred to above, was printed in the last 
No. of the Journat. 
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BIBLICAL. 


China.—The only portion of the Scripture which has been hitherto known to 
be in the possession of the Thae-ping party, is the first part of the book of Gene- 
sis. The public journals, however, now announce the arrival of a ship, which has 
brought further portions of the Pentateuch, and the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
printed by authority of Thae-ping-wang. This circumstance will afford addi- 
tional encouragement to the efforts now making to provide a million copies of the 
Word of God for the use of the Chinese; and we observe that subscriptions 
towards that truly Christian object are rapidly flowing in. We shall continue to 
present such details in connection with the extraordinary movement in China, as 
come to our knowledge. 

In a letter to the editor of a missionary publication, dated November the 10th, 
1853, Dr. Legge writes as follows :-— 

‘I should not have been writing to you by this mail, but that I received, two 
days ago, from Dr. Medhurst, the copy of the “ North China Herald,” which will 
be delivered to you, I hope, along with this. He asks me to send it on to you, as 
you would like to read the portion of the bishop’s charge which is given in it. 

he reading of it filled me with astonishment ; it is so much more decided and 
thorough-going than anything which could have been expected. 

‘His views of the religion of China are precisely those which I have main- 
tained and illustrated in my “ Notions,” &c.; and his giving up, first, his former 
idea of using TEEN-Sutn for God, and then his proposal to adopt the Roman 
Catholic term, TEEN-Cuoo, and coming out, without reservation, with SHane- 
Te for God, aud Surn for Spirit, are very creditable to his ingenuousness, and 
highly encouraging to us. 

‘I am informed that after the delivery of the charge, the Church Missionaries 
at Shanghae and Ningpo all met and agreed to adopt the bishop’s terms. Only 
one man demurred ; and he, finally, gave in. So now, English missionaries are 
very nearly of one mind, on this vexed question, and entirely of one practice.’ 

‘Two or three months ago,’ writes Dr. Legge, on the 26th of November, 1853, 
‘a shoemaker here (Hong-Kong) showed me a letter from a relative, who is in the 
ranks of the rebel army at Nan-King. It was obviously the production of an un- 
lettered man, but an enthusiast. “I have joined,” writes he, “this army, because 
God has raised up our true Lord to drive out the Tartars, and deliver China from 
idolatry. Our army is a holy army, and we are sure of success. Every morning 
and every evening, and at our meals, we pray to God. Formerly I was an idol- 
ater, and worthy of death, as you are now. Worship God! Go to some of the 
foreigners at Canton, and get a copy of God’s Holy Book. That will teach you 
what to believe and what to do.” 

‘Surely,’ observes Dr. Legge, ‘a movement, in which such letters are going 
about through all China, must be regarded by us with intense solicitude.’ 

The following extract from the Christian Witness will be read with interest :— 

‘Sir,—I have just fallen in with a Canton man, who was for some time a fol- 
lower of Tae-ping Wang, and who left Nanking in August last. His account 
may be considered trustworthy, because it corresponds in its main points with 
what we know of the state of things there; and it is important, inasmuch as it 
reveals certain facts with which we were not before acquainted. I do not con- 
ceive that the man had any motive for deceiving me, and his statements were 
delivered with an air of candour which carried with them a conviction of his sin- 
cerity. True or not, you have them as nearly as possible as he delivered them, 
and you may take them for what they are worth. 

‘When questioned as to the religion of the insurgents, he answered, with an 
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air of reverence, that they worshipped God (Shang-te). When asked when they 
did it, he replied, Every day, and previous to every meal. He was then re. 
quested to repeat something of what they said, when he chanted the doxology, as 
it is found in the Book of Religious Precepts of Tae-ping Wang, in such a tone 
and manner as showed he was familiar with it. As he had referred to their dail 

meals, he was asked whether they had sufficient to eat? Abundance, he replied, 
And whether they had enough to wear? To which he answered, They had 
plenty of clothing. He was then asked how long he had been with them? He 
said that he had followed them from Canton, and that his hair had grown three 
or four inches long. How came it then, he was asked, as he had enough to eat 
and to wear, with good instruction, and a prospect of going to heaven when he 
died, that he came to leave them? Oh, he replied, a man could by no means 
smoke common tobacco, and by no means opium; a man could not gamble, nor 
drink, nor indulge his lust, nor quarrel, nor steal; and if one did but rail at 
another, he got a bambooing. It was suggested, that by urging these as the 
reasons for leaving, he exposed himself to the suspicion that he was fond of all 
these bad practices, and thereby laid himself open to just ridicule and reproach, 
On hearing this, he appeared rather ashamed, and seemed willing, if he could, to 
retract his expressions. He was then asked whether he got any pay? To which 
he replied, Not a cash; no pay being dealt out to the troops from one month’s end 
to the other. He was also asked whether he was allowed to enjoy the society of 
his wife ; to which he replied in the negative ; adding, that the women in Nan- 
king were all kept in a particular quarter of the city, where there were whole 
streets of them, and that no men were allowed to approach, under pain of death, 

‘On a subsequent occasion, he was asked whether Tae-ping Wang actually ex- 
isted, or whether he was dead, and his image carried about, as some had reported. 
He said that he had no doubt that Tae-ping Wang was an actual living man; 
that he frequently went about ina chair, but so shrouded in deep folds of silk, 
that the common people could not even get a glance at him. The highest officers, 
however, saw him every night, when they went to consult about affairs of state, 
and to receive his orders. He was asked whether he had ever heard that Tae-ping 
Wang had been up to heaven? To which he replied, Certainly ; it was commonly 
reported, and fully believed, among his followers, Recurring to the subject of the 
soldiers receiving no pay, he was asked whether any of them possessed any pro- 
perty of their own? To which he replied, None whatever ; and if more than five 
dollars are found in the possession of any man, he is immediately bambooed, for 
not having given it up previously. All moneys, immediately they are acquired, 
were instantly to be handed over to the general treasury, and any person secretly 
hoarding wealth is suspected of treasonable practices. Was there much, then, in 
the general treasury ? Oh, abundance! heaps upon heaps of untold silver, which 
were all reserved for carrying out the great cause.’ 

‘He was asked whether there were any Secret Society men among Tae-ping 
Wang’s followers, specifying the Teen-te-Hwuy, Sanhoh Hwuy, Seaou-taou Hwuy, 
and others? when he immediately and distinctly replied, that there were none, 
for Tae-ping Wang put them to death. How did he know that Tae-ping W 
acted thus by the Secret Society men? He replied, That in the month of May o 
the present year he killed three hundred of them. (This accounts for the omission 
of all reference to the Teen-te Hwuy in the revised edition of Tae-ping Wang’s 
books, which were brought down by Dr. Taylor from Chinkiang. It is possible 
that he found them an unmanageable set, as their banding together was altogether 
independent of the religious views entertained by Tae-ping Wang; and so, when 
he felt himself strong enough, he cast them off.) Speaking of learning, he was 
asked what books they learned? To which he replied, None other than the book 
published by Tae-ping Wang; all others were burnt. He was then asked whether 
the books of Confucius were burnt likewise? Being no scholar, he said he could 
not give a definite answer. He was then asked whether he had ever been to 
school, and what books he had then learned? He said he had only been to school 
for about a year, when a boy, and the schoolmaster flogged him so grievously 
that he ranaway. During that year, what books did he learn? He said the Ta 
hioh and the Chung-yung. Had he ever seen these books in Nanking? Yes, he 
said, he had seen them, but they were altered. Were books on history permitted? 
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He did not know. What about the books of Budha? Oh, everything belonging 
to Budha and Taou were indiscriminately destroyed, the temples and images 
smashed all to pieces, and he supposed that the books of those religionists 
shared the same fate. As for the priests, they dared not show their faces, and, 
together with gamblers, opium-smokers, and whoremongers, were scattered to 
the four winds. There was no use talking about such, as they were utterly 
exterminated. 

‘He was then asked whether they kept the Sabbath? To which he replied, 
that it was regularly observed ; that no work was done on that day except what 
was necessary ; that they all assembled for public worship in large halls, when 
they knelt down to prayer, and that the chiefs exhorted them. On being asked 
who the exhorters were, he mentioned, among others, Lai, at Nanking. He knew 
nothing about baptism or the Lord’s supper. He was asked if he had heard much 
of Jesus? He replied, that he had heard his name frequently, but he was not 
competent to detail what he had heard,’ 


The North China Herald of December 17 contains the following communication 
from Dr, Medhurst :— 


‘As everything regarding the insurgents possesses a degree of interest at the 
present moment, I beg leave to send you the following account :— 

‘Having obtained admission into the city of Shanghae, this afternoon, I pro- 
ceeded to one of the chapels belonging to the London Missionary Society, where | 
commenced preaching to a large congregation, which had almost immediately 
gathered within the walls. I was descanting on the folly of idolatry, and urgin 
the necessity of worshipping the one true God, on the ground that he alone coul 
protect his servants, while idols were things of nought, destined soon to perish 
out of the land—when suddenly a man stood up in the midst of the congregation 
and exclaimed, That is true—that is truae—the idols must perish, and shall perish, 
Tam a Kwang-se man, a follower of Tae-ping Wang; we all of us worship one 
God (Shangte), and believe in Jesus, while we do our utmost to put down idol- 
atry, everywhere demolishing the temples and destroying the idols, and exhorting 
the people to forsake these superstitions, When we commenced, two years ago, 
we were only 1000 in number, and we have marched from one end of the empire 
to the other, putting to flight whole armies of the mandarin troops that were sent 
against us. If it had not been that God was on our side we could not have thus 
prevailed against such overwhelming numbers; but now our troops have arrived 
at Teén-tsin, and we expect soon to be victorious over the whole empire. He 
then proceeded to exhort the people, in a most lively and earnest strain, to 
abandon idolatry, which was only worship of devils, and the perseverance in 
which would involve them in the misery of hell; while by giving it up, and 
believing in Jesus, they would obtain the salvation of their souls. As for us, he 
said, we feel quite happy in the profession of our religion, and look on the day of 
our death as the happiest period of our existence. When any of our number die, 
we never weep, but congratulate each other on the joyful occasion, because a 
brother is gone to glory, to enjoy all the magnificence and splendour of the hea- 
venly world. While continuing here, we make it our business to keep the com- 
mandments, to worship God, and to exhort each other to do good, for which end 
we have frequent meetings for preaching and prayer. What is the use, then, he 
asked, of you Chinese going on to burn incense and candles and gilt paper? which, 
if your idols really required it, would only show their covetous dispositions ; just 
like the mandarins, who seize men by the throat, and, if —— will not give money, 
squeeze them severely, but if they will, they only squeeze them gently. He went 
on to inveigh against the prevailing vices of his countrymen, particularly opium- 
moking. But you must be quick, he adds, for Tae-ping Wang is coming, and he 
will not allow the least infringement of his rules; no opium, no tobacco, no snuff, 
no wine, and no vicious indulgence of any kind. All offences against the com- 
mandments of God are punished by him with the severest rigour, while the incor- 
rigible are beheaded—therefore repent in time. 

‘Icould perceive, from the style of his expressions, and from his frequently 
quoting the books of the Tae-ping dynasty, that he was familiar with those 
tecords, and had been thoroughly trained in that school. No Chinaman, who had 
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not been following the camp of the insurgents for a considerable time, could have 
spoken as he did. 

‘He touched also on the expense of opium-smoking, which drained their 
pockets and kept them poor in the midst of wealth; whilst we, he said, who 
never touch the drug, are not put to such expense; our master provides us with 
food and clothing, which is all we want, so that we are rich without money, 

‘I could not help being struck, also, with the appearance of the man, as he 
went on in this earnest strain, bold and fearless as he stood, openly denouncing 
the vices of the people, his countenance beaming, with intelligence, his upright 
and manly form the very picture of health, while his voice thrilled through the 
crowd, They seemed petrified with amazement, their natural conscience assured 
them that his testimony was true, while the conviction seemed to be strong 
amongst them, that the two great objects of his denunciation, opium and idolatry, 
were both bad things, and must be given up,’ 


Great opposition is made to the introduction of Christian schools in some places, 
At Fuh-chau the Rev. W. Welton engaged a Chinese house, with the intention of 
fitting it up as a school-room, and employed some workmen for this purpose, 
Two literary men were also engaged to form and conduct the schools, These 
men were suddenly seized, in April, 1852, by the authorities, severely flogged, 
and cast into prison. It would appear that, in so doing, the authorities were 
acting in the spirit of instructions received from Pekin, the young emperor having 
resolved to pursue, with respect to foreigners, a policy the reverse of the liberal 
one which had characterised the latter proceedings of his father’s reign. A pro- 
test was lodged by the British Vice-Consul ; but the authorities stated they had 
referred the matter to Pekin, and must wait a reply from thence. The men were 
not liberated until many months subsequently. 

The Chinese house was eveutually given up, Mr, Welton finding it impossible 
to retain it in the face of the opposition with which he had to contend. Ina 
letter dated December 15, 1852, he thus writes— 

‘It gives me pleasure to state that we are at the present time in a state of great 
tranquillity. I was looking forward with some anxiety, when I last addressed 
you, to the then approaching 20th of October, which is the day of celebration of 
an annual festival among the Chinese, and observed on the hill in the city upon 
which my residence is situated, when several thousands from the city and coun 
assemble: it was upon the corresponding day and occasion last year that my resi- 
dence was attacked and outraged. This year I am glad to say that the Chinese 
mandarin of this district took the precaution, and that spontaneously, of putting 
forth a proclamation to the people, admonishing them not to molest or injure our 
property or residences, This has had a most salutary effect, not only in prevent- 
ing depredations upon my premises and the consulate, but also in securing for us 
greater regard and respect from the people generally. The literati are untiring 
and ever watchful to oppose me, and have so far prevailed as to prevent me re- 
pairing the Chinese house in the city for the purpose of an hospital and school; 
and so determined and strenuous have they been, that I feel it better for the 
cause not to persist in holding it, and accordingly I now cease to pay rent for it.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Medhurst has translated ‘The Book of Religious Precepts of the 
Tae-ping Dynasty,’ from which we extract the following :— 

‘The great God says, Thou shalt have no other spirits (gods) beside me. There 
fore all besides the great God are corrupt spirits (gods), deceiving and destroying 
mankind ; they must on no account be worshipped: whoever worships the whole 
class of corrupt spirits (gods) offends against the commands of Heaven, 

‘The hymn says— 

“ Corrupt devils very easily delude the souls of men: 
If you perversely believe in them, you will at last go down to hell, 
We exhort you all, brave people, to awake from your lethargy, 
And early make your peace with your exalted heavenly Father,” 


rm. 


‘The third command, Thou shalt not take the name of the great God in vain. 

‘The name of the great God is Jehovah, which men must not take in vain. 
Whoever takes God’s name in vain, and rails against Heaven, offends against this 
command, 
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‘The hymn says— 
“ Our exalted heavenly Father is infinitely honourable ; 
Those who disobey and profane his name, seldom come to a good end. 
If unacquainted with the true doctrine, you should be on your guard, 
For those who wantonly blaspheme involve themselves in endless crime.” 

‘The fourth command. On the seventh day, the day of worship, you should 
praise the great God for his goodness, 

‘In the beginning, the great God made heaven and earth, land and sea, men 
and things, in six days, and having finished his works on the seventh day, he 
called it the day of rest (or Sabbath): therefore all the men of the world, who 
enjoy the blessing of the great God, should on every seventh day especially reve- 
rence and worship the great God, and praise him for his goodness. 

‘The hymn says— 

“ All the happiness enjoyed in the world comes from Heaven, 
It is therefore reasonable that men should give thanks and sing ; 
At the daily morning and evening meal there should be thanksgiving, 
But on the seventh day, the worship should be more intense.” 

‘The fifth command. Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be prolonged. Whoever disobeys his parents breaks this command. 

‘The hymn says— 

“ History records that Shun honoured his parents to the end of his days, 
Causing them to experience the intensest pleasure and delight : 
August Heaven will abundantly reward all who act thus, 

And do not disappoint the expectation of the authors of their being.” 

‘The sixth command. Thou shalt not kill or injure men, 

‘He who kills another kills himself, and he who injures another injures himself. 
Whoever does either of these breaks the above command. 

‘The hymn says— 

“ The whole world is one family, and all men are brethren, 

How can they be permitted to kill and destroy one another? 
The outward form and the inward principle are both conferred by Heaven, 
Allow every one, then, to enjoy the ease and comfort which he desires.” 

‘The seventh command. Thou shalt not commit adultery, or any thing unclean. 

‘All the men in the world are brethren, and all the women in the world are 
sisters. Among the sons and daughters of the celestial hall, the males are on one 
side and the females on the other, and are not allowed to intermix. Should either 
men or women practise lewdness, they are considered outcasts, as having offended 
against one of the chief commands of Heaven. The casting of amorous glances, 
the harbouring of lustful imaginations, the smoking of foreign tobacco (opium), or 
the singing of libidinous songs, must all be considered as breaches of this command. 

‘The hymn says— 

“ Lust and lewdness constitute the cbief transgression ; 

Those who practise it become outcasts, and are the objects of pity, 
If you wish to enjoy the substantial happiness of heaven, 
It is necessary to depy yourself and earnestly cultivate virtue.” ’ 

Hindostan.—The Missionary Magazine for February, 1854, contains an interest- 
ing narrative of a tour made through the Zillahs of Rajshaye, Bogra, and Rung- 
pore, east of the Ganges, by the Rev. A. F. Lacroix, and three companions, for 
the purpose of circulating the Scriptures and promoting the spread of Christianity. 
Few schools were found in these districts, but numbers of persons were able to 
read, it being a practice of shopkeepers and others, during their leisure hours, to 
teach two or three of their neighbours’ sons with their own. The majority of the 
inhabitants are Mahommedans, and of these many have of late years become 
Ferajees, a sect like the Wahabites of Arabia, who reject all traditions, holding 
the Koran only as the word of God. So great was the eagerness of these people 
to possess the Scriptures, that in the course of a few days at least two thousand 
copies were put into circulation. On one occasion, when the people were ad- 
dressed on the vanity and sinfulness of idolatry, they listened with much apparent 
attention; but a priest, who was near, seeing his craft in danger, poured forth a 
torrent of abuse and invective, which he continued even after the missionaries 
had turned away. In this he was supported by the wealthier part of the people, 
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while the poorer villagers were willing to hear the Gospel. This scene reminded 
the Christians who witnessed it of Luke vii. 29, 30, ‘ All the people that heard 
him, and the publicans, justified God... . But the Pharisees and lawyers re- 
jected the counsel of God,’ &c. 

The monthly extracts from the correspondence of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society contain the following interesting communication from Calcutta, 
July 15, 1853. 

‘You have probably seen already some accounts of the baptism, last cold 
season, of the young Mahara ah Dhuleep Sing, the son of Runjeet Sing, the famous 
“Lion of the Punjaub,’ whose kingdom was conquered by Lord Hardinge and 
our present Governor-General, after so many fearful engagements with his long- 
trained and formidable army. This young son had never forgotten the awful 
scenes of his youth. As a child, after his father’s death, he had witnessed, in the 
open Durbar, the murder of one after another, in that long period of bloody 
anarchy that preceded the Seik invasion of our territories. When, at last, he 
was dethroned, Lord Dalhousie placed him under the care of an able and excel- 
lent man, Dr. Login. In 1851, when Dr. Login had occasion to come to Calcutta, 
Dhuleep Sing was left at Futtyghur; and, as his companion, an educated youth, 
from the American Mission School there, was chosen. They read the Bible to- 
gether, and very soon Dhuleep wrote down to his guardian, and said that he wished 
to become a Christian, and to break his caste at once. Dr. Login urged him to 
pause, and to do nothing that he would not deliberately adhere to. But months 
passed, and the desire grew; and at length,.with the cordial consent of Dr. Login, 
and, I believe, of the Governor-General and of Archdeacon Pratt, who happened 
to be up there, and to have had opportunities of seeing him, this young chieftain 
of the Seiks was baptized. It was an important as well as most interesting event. 

‘Then, again, I heard lately from Mr. Kay, the Principal of Bishop’s College, 
of a fine and intelligent young Mussulman whom he had baptized, and whose his- 
tory was remarkable. He was born in Persia. Being of a restless and enter- 
prising character, he commenced travelling at an early age, and after a time came 
to Afghanistan. There, at Candahar, he obtained a Bible or Testament, I forget 
which. But how came the Scriptures in that dark abode of Mohammedism? 
The explanation is curious. In our ill-fated Afghan war there were some pious 
officers (I believe Dr. Login was one of them) who desired and attempted to in- 
troduce the Scriptures into the country. Those sent from this Society were intro- 
duced into that country in chests, with the mess-stores, wines, and beer for the 
officers. It probably was one of the Scriptures thus carried into Afghanistan that 
this young man acquired. He was struck with the contents, and came to the 
American missionaries at Lodianah, but did not give them satisfaction. Still he 
came on, from place to place, as an inquirer, till happily he met with Mr. Kay, 
who appears to have dealt with him very wisely. He appeared so truly humble, 
and manifested so much that was hopeful to the missionaries at Lodianah, that he 
was baptized. Since then he has given fair promise of being a burning and a 
shining light to his countrymen and the Mussulmans of this land. 

‘ Another fact I may mention that probably will surprise you. We lately were 
enabled by the liberality of one, who, though he has retired from India has not 
forgotten it, to establish a City Mission here. A respectable native who died 
lately bequeathed three-eighths of his property (about 40001. out of about 12,0001.) 
to that Mission, the District Charitable Society, and the European Orphan Asylum.’ 

Smyrna,—A very improved state of feeling on religious subjects is prevailing 
amongst the people of Asia Minor. The Scriptures are being circulated success- 
fully by the American missionaries and the agents of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Syria.—The following extract, illustrative of Holy Scripture, is taken from The 
Christian Miscellany. 

‘During my travels through Syria and Palestine I was again and again struck 
with many of the manners and customs of the people, which remain unaltered, 
when all things else around us are changed. But customs seem stereotyped in 
the East. They are handed down from father to son unchanged. But amongst 
these unchangeable things, what more so than the manner of the wild Bedouin of 
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the desert? God gives us his wonderful history in a few lines for thousands of 
years ; a history as full as if volumes were written upon the subject; you have 
at a glance his character and costume. It seems vividly to bring before you the 
black tents and the wild-looking inhabitants of those tents. ‘ And he will be a 
wild man; his hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against 
him; and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren” (Gen. xvi. 12). 

‘It was with difficulty that at Damascus we persuaded our muleteers and drago- 
man to pass by the well-watered valley of El Houle, where the Jordan takes its 
rise, as it is in the fine summer weather the haunt of the Bedouins, Here they 
feed their flocks of camels, goats, and sheep, in the abundant and well-watered 

tures. It was with somewhat of fear we approached their terts, the black 
camels’-hair tents which seem alluded to in Song of Solomon, i. 5. Dogs generally 
warn you of your near approach; then you may see the heads of the veiled 
women and children peeping at you as you pass. If you visit their tents, every- 
thing is at your command, Their hospitality is patriarchal; all they have is at 
your service, But you are safe no longer than under the shadow of their tents. 
Although they have thus treated you, they would think little of robbing you five 
minutes after of every article you may possess; and, if you resist, of murdering 
you on the spot. 

‘But there is one striking exception to this rule, and that is, if you can get 
them to form a covenant with you. The covenant, too, is formed in a singular 
way. It is made by eating salt with the Sheik on the blade of his knife. This 
once having been done, the covenant is sacred, They would rather die than break 
it. Nothing could persuade them to hurt such, 

‘May we not hence learn the force of two beautiful promises and covenants of 
God ?—one spoken of in Num. xviii. 19; which means God can never forget such ; 
will never break off His loving tender mercies from such for evermore. So God 
promises His unbroken, unceasing, and unfailing mercies to David (2 Chron. 
xiii. 5).’—C. M. P.M. 

The fulfilment of prophecy in regard to Tyre is illustrated in the subjoined ex- 
tract from letters in the The Jewish Herald. 

‘ At the distance of four or five miles from Tyre there is a romantic dell tra- 
versed by the river Kasimiyeh. Crossing the bridge, and taking an oblique 
course across the plain, I found myself on the probable site of the original Tyre, 
though not a stone remains to assure the traveller of the fact, so literal has been 
the fulfilment of the inspired prophecy, “I will also scrape her dust from her, 
and make her like the top of a rock’ [i.e. for barrenness]; and again, “ Thou 
shalt be no more, Though thou be sought for, yet thou shalt never be found 
again.” And yet again, ‘They shall lay thy stones, and thy timbers, and thy 
dust, in the midst of the waters.” There is every reason to suppose that the mate- 
rials of the ancient city, which had been razed to the ground by Nebuchadnezzar, 
were used by Alexander in the construction of his famous mole, or causeway, by 
which he connected the new city of insular Tyre with the main land. When that 
monarch took the city at the end of his seven months’ siege, he set it on fire, as 
it is written, ‘‘ The Lord will cast her out, and He will smite her power in the sea, 
and she shall be devoured with fire.” 

‘The most remarkable remains at Tyre are the large stones and pillars scat- 
tered about on the south side of the peninsula, and the port wall on the north; a 
portion of the present wall on the north-east side is actually in the water, another 
indication of the encroachments of the sea, This, too, is a distinct literal fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, “ Thus saith the Lord God, when I shall make thee a deso- 
late city, like the cities that are not inhabited, when I shall bring up the deep upon 
thee, and great waters shall cover thee, when I shall bring thee down with them that 
descend into the pit.” The population of the modern town is said to be 5000, 
composed half of Christians and half of Metaweeleh, the heterodox Moslems, who 
are found in such numbers in the southern parts of Lebanon. ‘There are two or 
three Evangelical Christians, who may prove a wholesome leaven amidst the mass 
of corruption and death around,’ 

Lebanon, wine of.—Shuwei-fat, like most of the surrounding villages, produces 
a large quantity of silk; but it is in particular celebrated for the excellence of its 
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wine, its olives, and olive-oil. Of the first I can affirm that I have in after years 

heard good judges of wine, when quoting its excellence, refer to it as verifying the 

words of Hosea (xiv. 7), ‘ The scent thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon.’ It 

is certainly very odoriferous.—Hubeeb Risk Allah, Thistle and Cedars of Lebanon, 
12 


‘Not to have children is looked upon as the greatest misfortune and disgrace 
that can happen to a married couple; whereas, however poor the family, a multi- 
tude of children (especially if they be males) is considered a blessing. From the 
day of the Psalmist David down to the present day it may truly be said in Syria, 
Blessed are they that have their quiver full of them (Ps. exxii. 4, 5).’— Thistle and 
Cedars of Lelianon, p. 205. 


Palestine Archeological Association.—The first meeting of this Society was held 
at their rooms, No. 22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, on the 28th ultimo, Dr, 
John Lee, of Hartwell House, in the chair, Having himself travelled much in 
the East, he introduced the business of the meeting by some brief notices of his 
researches, and produced a number of very valuable coins, collected by him in 
Syria, including one genuine Jewish shekel of the Asmonean period. He also 
produced some articles of dress and ornaments from Nazareth, and other places 
in Palestine ; and, after briefly touching on the occasion of forming this Society, 
in consequence of a paper read at a meeting of the Syro-Egyptian Society in June 
last year, he called on one of the Council to speak on ‘The Origin and Principal 
Features of the Association.” Dr. Turnbull then gave an address, stating that 
the idea of this Society was not borrowed ffom any recent movements of a similar 
nature, much less intended to rival them, but arose simply from the perusal of 
the Books of Genesis, Exodus, and Joshua ; and more especially from the cireum- 
stance recorded of the embalming and burying of the Patriarch Jacob, at Hebron, 
by his son Joseph, Viceroy of Egypt; that the coffin is in all probability remain- 
ing entire in the cave of Macpelah, as then deposited; and that there can be little 
doubt if examination, with all proper attention to decorum, were permitted, we 
should find on the exterior, and within the coffin, some characters, and, perhaps, 
some emblems, not according to the idolatrous mythology of Egypt, but relating 
to Jacob and his family and ancestry ; and, perhaps, also relative to the countries 
of Egypt and Palestine. And further, that as several remarkable monuments of 
stone are described in those sacred books, particularly the monolith set up by 
Joshua at Sychem, with the decalogue inscribed, if not more, or the whole of 
the law, it would be a discovery of the highest importance to sacred literature 
were this monument still existing: and as it was set up by Divine command, as 
a permanent memorial for the period which such a monument could naturally 
remain, there was nothing extravagant in the opinion, that if research were pro- 
perly directed, even this most precious object of Palestine archeology might be 
recovered. But if even one coin—genuine and undoubted—of the time of David 
or Solomon were discovered by the researches of this Society, that alone would re- 
pay it for all its labours and expenditure. Dr. Turnbull having exhibited a speci- 
men of hieratic writing, as illustrative of the character and language which might 
be expected to exist on the coffin of Jacob, in connection, perhaps, with the 
native character of the Hebrew language, which would, of itself, amply repay 
every research, the Chairman observed that in that specimen there was an instance 
of the introduction of a rubric, so common in MSS. and early printed books, 
showing that the practice is of the remotest antiquity. The Treasurer, Wm. 
Henry Black, K'sq., then addressed the meeting on ‘ The necessary Connection 
between the Antiquities of Palestine and Biblical Interpretation.’ He observed 
that classical authors of antiquity had received much illustration from archeolo- 
gical researches, as well as our old English authors, as Chaucer and Shakspeare, 
of comparatively recent date; much more do those most ancient records in the 
world, the Holy Scriptures, some of them a thousand years older than the oldest 
profane author, require all the aids of archeological illustration for their proper 
interpretation. Almost all which had been done in this way had been drawn 
from a Gentile and extraneous source: but it was obvious, that the lands to 
which the sacred record more particularly relates, should be searched for the 
illustration required. He was, therefore, sanguine in the hope that by means of 
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this Society a Biblical Cabinet might be formed, consisting of coins, casts, rub- 
bings of inscriptions, and photographs, all illustrative of Holy Writ, without 
mutilation or removal of the original objects. He produced two volumes of anti- 
quarian research at Lymne, Richborough, &c., in Kent, the result of a small 
private association of persons interested in the discovery of Roman antiquities in 
that locality, as proving what might be effected in this way by a well-considered 
plan of such a Society as this, earnestly intent en its great and important purpose. 
In reference to the coffins of the Hebrew patriarchs, he had formed expectations 
of the most important discoveries. In that of Joseph he did not see why we 
might not find a papyrus, containing his own autobiography, together with other 
at historical documents, such as have been found on opening tombs in Egypt. 
Who would have imagined that we should have found some of the rarest works 
of the Greek classics in the tombs of Upper Egypt? Yet some of these we have 
seen in lithographs of the papyri, as recently produced at a meeting of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society, to which we stand in so close and friendly a relation. Under 
the guidance of skilful and truthful travellers in Palestine, such as Robinson and 
the Kabbi Schwartz, whose works are before us, we might forthwith commence our 
work, ‘lhe opening of any one mound might be productive of satisfactory results, 
as in our own country is usually the case; and in Palestine we might soon discover 
some bronze weapons, or implements, which had resisted the decomposition to 
which such objects in iron are subject; and, perhaps, some of that very ancient 
ring-money, which was in use in the time of the Hebrew patriarchs, and mentioned 
in Genesis, the same as that lately discovered by archeological researches in Ire- 
land. For he had no doubt it would be found that the hills of the promised land, 
which Moses described as containing copper and iron, were the mineral sources of 
the Pheenicians, who exercised so extensive a commerce in metals, both in mass 
and manufactured, with the western world. The learned speaker would direct 
attention to the vicinity of the lake of Galilee, and particularly to the tombs of 
Gadara and that locality, which we read of in Scripture as the abode of the de- 
moniacs, doubtless caves in the rocks, probably with carvings and inscriptions. 
One such tablet from Palmyra, lately exhibited in presence of several members of 
this Society, at a meeting of the Syro- Egyptian Society, had created great interest 
from having, in addition to the carved bust of a female figure, an inscription in 
characters allied to the Hebrew and the Syriac, in the Estrangelo form, and which 
had been read and translated by Dr. Loewe, of that Society. These facts were 
highly encouraging to the members of the Palestine Archeological Association, 
to unite, as they had done, without bigotry or rivalry, in the prosecution of the 
object, which they would greatly promote by individual contributions of books on 
Palestine, maps, drawings, &c., in addition to those pecuniary donations which 
might be requisite for commencing the work of researches in that Holy Land.* 
William Francis Ainsworth, Esq., read a memoir on ‘the Primitive Monu- 
ments of Palestine.’ Mr. Ainsworth remarked, that the most ancient way in 
which the remembrance of past actions and events, after traditions on festivals 
and registers, has been the setting up of stones and pillars. He then alluded to 
the pillars set up by Jacob at Bethel, aud on Rachel’s grave at Ephrath; the nu- 
merous ruins at which former place, now called Peitin, have by no means been 
examined with that minuteness which would be necessary to detect any possible 
preservation by the Canaanites of the monuments erected there by Jacob, any 
more than those of the idolatrous altars upon which Josiah burnt dead men’s 
bones, Jacob also erected a pillar in Mount Gilead, the site of which is still a 
matter of doubt. Dr. Robinson, Monro, and other travellers, have visited Jericho, 
yet the site of Gilgal is still not satisfactorily determined, and still less so Jo- 
shua’s memorials set up in the same neighbourhood. The mounds at Ain es 
Sultan, and Rihah, would be well worth excavation, There is a remarkable mo- 
nolith in the same neighbourhood, Mr. A. then alluded to the heaps of stones 
piled up at Ai, the site of which is proximately known as at Dair Diwan, but 
which has not been archeologically explored ; so, also, with regard to the heap of 
stones raised over Achan, in the valley of Achor, Dr. Robinson travelled along 
the valley which separates Mount Gerizim from Mount Ebal, and Dr. Olin, an- 
other American traveller, ascended to the summit of Gerizim, but it does not 
appear that any traveller has yet ascended Mount Ebal, where it is well known 
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there are ruins, and where one of the most interesting monuments of antiquity, 
the inscribed stone set up by Joshua, remains to be sought for. There was an old 
oak in the plain of Shechem, where Joshua set up a large stone, at which Abime- 
lech was consecrated king, and where before Jacob had burned his idols. The 
precise position of this monument is as unknown as is that of the Testimonial- 
stone erected by the Israelites on the Jordan. Bunting, in his “Itinerary,” says 
that near Bah-urim is a stone called Bohen, twice alluded to in “ Joshua,” of ex- 
traordinary size, and shining like marble. This is much in want of confirmation, 
Bah-urim is a place not far from Jerusalem, beyond the Mount of Olives, on the 
road to the Jordan, where Shimei cursed and threw stones at David. It is sup- 
posed that the site of Beth-Shemesh has been recovered at Ain Shems, many 
mounds of ruins exist there, but no one has sought for the great stone of Abel. 
The site of Samuel’s stone of help (Ebenezer), set up between Mizpeh and Shen, 
has been alike unsought for. So of the heap of stones piled over Absalom, and of 
the pillar erected during the lifetime of the rebellious son of David. Mr. A. then 
noticed the holy stones of the Arabs and Pheenicians, the so-called Celtic monu- 
ments discovered by Captain Byam in the west side of the Jordan. Mr. A. con- 
cluded by remarking on the tells, mounds, or heaps of Palestine so often spoken 
of in Holy Writ, as mounds of ruins, and as the remains of idolatrous cities, as 
still remaining dispersed over the country, and as being as much worthy of archeo- 
logical exploration as the mounds of Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia.’—Literary 
Gazette. 

Chevalier Van de Velde, of Utrecht, who has lately returned from Palestine, is 
about to publish a work in which it is proposed to show that M. de Saulcy has 
been misled by his own imagination, and the artful cupidity of an Arab Sheikh, 
into mistaking the débris of a mountain for the ruins of Sodom. 

Assyria.—Several discoveries of the utmost importance as bearing on Scripture 
History have lately been made by Col. Rawlinson. The following details are 
extracted from his letter on the subject in the Athenaeum. 

‘Mr. J. Taylor, who has been employed during the winter in conducting the 
British Museum excavations in Southern Chaldea under my superintendence, has 
lately disinterred a number of clay cylinders, in the ruins of Um-Qeer (the 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, and near the modern Arab capital of Sook-ess-Shookh 
on the Euphrates). Two of these cylinders have already reached me, and I have 
found them to contain a memorial of the works executed by Nabonidus (the last 
king of Babylon), in Southern Chaldea. They describe among other things the 
restoration of temples, originally built by the Chaldean monarchs, at least 1000 
years previously, and further notice the re-opening of canals dug by Nabopo- 
lassar and Nebuchadnezzar. The most important fact, however, which they dis- 
close, is, that the eldest son of Nabonidus was named Bel-shar-ezar, and that 
he was admitted by his father to,a share in the government. This name is un- 
doubtedly the Belshazzar CayNw>3) of Daniel, and thus furnishes us with a key 
to the explanation of that great historical problem which has hitherto defied solu- 
tion, We can now understand how Belshazzar, as joint king with his father, may 
have been Governor of Babylon, when the city was attacked by the combined 
forces of the Medes and Persians, and may have perished in the assault which 
followed ; while Nabonidus, leading a force to the relief of the place, was defeated, 
and obliged to take refuge in the neighbouring town of Borsippa (or Birs-i-Nim- 
rud), capitulating, after a short resistance, and being subsequently assigned, 
according to Berosus, an honourable retirement in Carmania. By the discovery, 
indeed, of the name of Bel-shar-ezar, as appertaining to the son of Nabonidus, 
we are, for the first time, enabled to reconcile authentic history (such as it is 
related by Herodotus and Berosus, and not as we find it in the romance of Xeno- 
phon or the fables of Ctesias), with the inspired record of Daniel, which forms 
one of the bulwarks of our religion. 


‘It may further be of interest to your numerous readers if I append a brief 
sketch of the memorials of the later Babylonian monarchs (subsequent to the 
taking of Nineveh) which are now available for the verification of this portion of 
history. Of the time of Nabopolassar there are a few tablets in the British Mu- 
seum which were found at Warka, but they furnish no historical data. Of his 
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son Nebuchadnezzar (or Nabukudurussur, as his name is written in Babylonian), 
the monuments are most extensive. The slab in the Museum of the East India 
House gives a minute account of the various works executed by the king at Ba- 
bylon and Borsippa :—further details, referring to other parts of Babylonia, are 
furnished by a cylinder, now in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, and the 
inscription upon which was published a few years back by Grotefend, at Ha- 
nover. Materials, in fact, exist in the museums of England, France, and Ger- 
many, for compiling a full account of the domestic history of Nebuchadnezzar, 
though unfortunately up to the present time no record has been discovered of his 
foreign wars. The discovery, however, of such a record will, it is to be hoped, 
reward the exertions now making by the Assyrian Fund Society. Of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s son, Evil-Merodach, the only relic which I know is a weight in the form 
of a duck, brought by Mr. Layard from Nineveh, and now lying in the British 
Museum (Layard’s “ Nineveh and Bab.,” p. 600). Many bricks have been lately 
found at Babylon by the French Commission, bearing the name and titles of 
Neriglissar, or Nergal-Sharezer, who succeeded his brother-in-law Evil-Merodach, 
His genealogy is not given, but he bears the same title of Rab-mag (not however 
certainly with the signification of “ Chief of the Magi’’), as in Jeremiah xxxix, 
3, 13. The son of Nergal-Sharezer, Laborosoarchod, who reigned only nine 
months, has left no records ; but of Nabonidus, the last king, who, according to 
Berosus, was placed on the throne by a revolution at Babylon, we are now 
finding relics in all quarters. The walls of Babylon on the river face, erected 
by this king, were completely exposed during a recent fall of the river, and 
the bricks of which the wall was composed were found to be uniformly stamped 
with his name and titles. Tablets also, dated at various periods of his reign up 
to the sixteenth year (according to history he reigned seventeen years), have 
been found at Borsippa and at Warka; and the cylinders and clay barrels, re- 
cently excavated by Mr. Taylor amid the ruins of Ur, promise to furnish a com- 
lete record of his domestic history. His eldest son, as I have stated, was named 
I-shar-ezar (or Belshazzar), and that this prince or joint king was really slain 
at the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, we may infer from finding in the Inscription 
of Bisitun that the impostor who caused the Babylonians to revolt against Darius 
Hystaspes, and who personated the heir to the throne, did not take the name of 
the eldest son of Nabonidus, Bel-sharezar, but of the second [?] son, Nabukudu- 
russur,’ 


Col. Rawlinson also states, in his letter read at the Asiatic Society, February 4th, 
that he has obtained ‘ several new inscriptions of the second, or Biblical, Tiglath- 
Pileser, which were found in the centre of the mound at Nimrtid. All are much 
mutilated ; but he has found upon them a list of the Syrian monarchs subdued 
by Tiglath-Pileser, in his eighth year. The list contains eighteen names, among 
which we find Rezin of Damascus, Menahem of Samaria, and Hiram of Tyre,— 
all known from the Biblical annals. There is also the Persian name of Hystaspes 
of Comagene, under the form of Kushtishpi. The geographical or ethnogra- 
phical appellations of Byblos, Carchemish, Hamath, Melitene, Tubal, the Zam- 
zummi, and the Arabs, are also in the list ; and it is curious that here again we 
find the Arabs ruled by a queen. Several of these names are found in the inserip- 
tions of Tiglath-Pileser, published by the Trustees of the British Musenm ; but 
the list now found is far more complete than any there given. The letter also 
contained some criticisms on the readings of the inscriptions on the Babylonian 
weights, which the Colonel maintained to be in the genuine Assyrian or Babylo- 
nian language, as well as Hebrew, the numerals there being identical,—and 
alluded to a former letter, in which he had informed Mr. Norris that the name on 
one of the weights was probably Evil-Merodach. The letter then alluded to the 
names of the last Assyrian monarchs. Esarhaddon’s name was certain; and his 
son’s name might be Assur-bani-pal. Of the grandson, whose name is given in 
page 600 of Layard’s last work, he has not been able to find the least fragment 
in the south-eastern palace, although’ he had had people digging there for above 
ayear. Esarhaddon himself certainly began to reign over the whole monarchy 
in 680 B.c., as stated in the Canon. This is shown by the inscriptions, which 
give twenty-two years to his predecessor, Sennacherib, who ascended the throne 
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in 702. The Colonel spoke of his further gratification at the success of his pho- 
tographical apparatus, with which he was making excellent copies of the bricks 
and tablets found. The letter concluded by noting the arrival of Capt. Jones 
and Mr. Loftus ; and mentioned the arrangements he had made for commencing 
the operations contemplated by the Assyrian Excavation Committee, without the 
necessity of applying for a new jirman from the Porte. Letters had also been 
received from those gentlemen ; and some few details of their journey, which the 
disturbed state of the country had rendered somewhat difficult. In some places, 
they had to take escorts of eighty men,’ 

Greece.—A statement has been recently made by the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee of the Christian Knowledge Society to the Standing Committee, from which 
it appears that the edition of the Septuagint, recently printed under directions from 
the Foreign Translation Committee, and under the supervision of the Synod of 
Attica and an agent of the Committee, had been interpolated with Apocryphal 
additions ; and a new edition was consequently ordered to be executed in London 
under the superintendence of the Foreign Translation Committee, 

Eqypt.—Ata Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, Jan. 11, the Rev. D. J. 
Heath read a paper, ‘On a Document illustrating the Relationship between the 
Palestine Nations and Egypt. Mr, Heath stated that he had been induced to study 
this subject mainly from Mr, Poole’s having worked out an apparently reasonable 
system of Egyptian chronology, aud that his object was to call attention to the con- 
tents of some of the Hieratic Papyri, which were published in fac-simile ten years 
ago by the ‘l'rustees of the British Museums At the time this document was little 
uuderstood, and little more had been made out than the names of two kings, one 
of whom is earlier than the twelfth dynasty. Mr. Heath observes that besides 
these two kings a third personage is recognizable, who is mentioned nine times in 
fourteen lines, as ruling a district which he proposes to term the ‘ Royal Land,’ 
though with the title of chief and not that of king. The document itself consists 
of three parts :—1, an introduction,—2, a series of communications between the 
chief of the ‘Royal Land’ and the King Appee,—3, a song of triumph, which, 
however, for some reason is abruptly terminated after the first five words. Baal, 
Amun, the Aotu, a nation or people, the land of Kam, and the Kings Appee or 
Skeneura are mentioned in the papyrus. After a conjectural translation of the 
whole, Mr. Heath observes that it contains many points of interest, viz., the exist- 
ence of a religious difference in Egypt, the worship of a deity (Baal) there, who is 
often mentioned in Scripture, and a contest between a king and a local chief, 
possibly in Egypt, the one a worshipper of Baal and the other of Amun. Mr. 
Heath then pointed out that the Aotu are frequently mentioned in the Book of the 
Dead, while it is not impossible from one passage that they may be recognized as 
a race living about Pelusium. The Aotu are found constantly in connection with 
the ‘ Royal Land’ in other parts of this papyrus ; and in one passage the ‘ Royal 
Land’ is placed together with a description of Memphis itself, while many gods 
and goddesses occur, clearly of the Memphite as opposed to the Theban worship. 
From other passages the relationship of the Khita or Shittim to the Jand of Lower 
Egypt may be readily deduced, as especially in the Almanac preserved in the 
fourth Sallier Papyrus; the general conclusion being, that the great Khita race 
had religious rites in common with those who wrote the above-mentioned papyrus, 
The communication between the two rulers, Mr. Heath shows to have been, the 
sending of a herald from King Appee to the chief of the ‘ Royal Land;’ the result 
being that the latter gave his fealty to the king. In conclusion, Mr. Heath 
remarks on the importance of pursuing the study of these documents, and of pro- 
curing in the first place as accurate translations as possible of their contents; add- 
ing, that he is already in hopes of having found a notice of yet more important 
events in one of Signor D’Athanasi’s Papyri, viz., meniion of the Jews themselves, 
of Moses and Jaunes who withstood him, of a parley in a brick-field, and of a 
request for leave to celebrate their tribe rites, together with a great return of 
many people by the waters, a march to Migdol, and a lamentation over the failure 
of the king’s expedition. 

The following interesting details relating to the Exodus are comprised in a 

Letter from the Rev. D. J. Heath to the Editor of the Atheneum, Feb. 11. 
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‘Any new facts which throw light either on the date or the circumstances of 
the Exodus will be so interesting to large classes of your readers, that I hope I 
need not apologize for troubling you with the following. I have taken them out 
of the Select Papyri, published in fac-simile ten years ago by the British Museum ; 
but towards the translation of which comparatively little has hitherto been 
effected. 

‘Some of the new facts I have found in the almost virgin soil of these Papyri 
are as follows. They speak for themselves.— 

‘Ist, In the third year of this very Maneptah one Jannes was president of the 
temple and governor of the prison at Heliopolis, the very spot where Joseph had 
married and the Jews had settled. (Plate 78, back.) 

‘2nd, At a mutilated date, apparently the thirteenth year, the same Jannes was 
engaged with one Maien Taku, or lover of the Taku, in bringing three obelisks 
from Pelusium to Heliopolis (118, 7). Janunes is here again named as of the seed 
of the Sun, 7. e. a priest of Heliopolis, while Maien Taku is merely the chief of 
the Marjain. (119.) 

‘8rd. These Marjain were fed at the expense of the King. (115, 126, &c.) 

‘4th, They spoke a different language from the Egyptians, and Maien Taku 
translated books of truth from the language of Kam, or Egypt, to that of the 
Taku. (121, 1; 120, 1.) 

‘Upon the refusal of the Taku to perform their accustomed services, a young 
scribe, Amenthoses, was sent to them, to expatiate upon the liberality of the King 
in the matter of their daily food, He did so, and was unsuccessful. The parley 
took place at a place where straw was brought. (115.) 

‘6th. The Taku or Marjain made request that they might celebrate their tribe 
rites, and take sacrificial cattle with them. The request was granted. (119, 8; 
120, 3.) 

‘7th. On a night between the 10th and 20th of Epiphi (Abib?) Amenthoses 
was ordered to accompany the Taku beyond Tesek . . . (Tasakarta), on the road 
to Migdol. (113, 6.) 

‘8th. There was a great passage of these people by water, with a lamentation 
on the part of the King for an unsuccessful expedition. (114, 4.) 

‘9th. These Marjain were bondsmen, or at least were registered. 

‘10th. Another name, Shuna, connected with them, is described (47, 1) as the 
name of brick-burners. 

‘Lastly. It is possible to read the name of a fellow officer of Jannes as the bull 

Jammr! Jammr would be Jambres, as Emrys is Welsh for Ambrosius.’ 

The Deutsches Kuntsblatt mentions the discovery of some frescoes of mounted 
figures of great excellence in the Temple of Amenophis, at Luxor, by Herr Mau- 
nier, a photographist in the service of Abbas Pacha. Some pillars have been 
found, to the capitals of some of which were still hanging pieces of beaten copper, 
—a fact which seems to suggest that the columns were formerly covered with that 
metal. The floor of the temple, it is supposed, from the mouldering wood dis- 
covered, was once covered with beams as in Solomon’s Temple—‘ and the greater 

chouse he ceiled with fir tree, which he overlaid with fine gold.’ 2 Chron, iii. 5. 
Tu an excavation in the great Temple of Ammon at Karnak, wood-work has been 
discovered, the outer side covered with whitewash, the inner with gilding. 


At a Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, Dec. 14, Mr. Vaux read a 
paper by Capt. Ormsby, ‘On the name given by Pharaoh to the Patriarch 
Joseph.” The object of Capt. Ormsby’s paper was to show that the translation in 
the margin of our Bibles of the name Zaphnath-pauneah (the title which was 
given to Joseph), viz. ‘ Revealer of Secrets,’ was not confirmed by the analysis of 
the syllables of the name itself, but that, on the other hand, a more natural one 
was discoverable. Capt. Ormsby remarked that there was nothing in the sacred 
narrative that would lead us to suppose that the Patriarch either became himself 
a Pharaoh, or was deified as Hermes, as some have supposed. It is clear that 
Pharaoh did not lose sight of the fact that Joseph was a foreigner, and, as such, 
an abomination to the native population. While we know that, after his death, 
though he was embalmed after the fashion in Egypt, he was not placed in any of 
the chambers of the Egyptian dead—but was, eventually, conveyed to the land 
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from whence he came. His position and rank were, however, secured to him by 
his investiture with the collar and raiment of fine linen, and by the reception of 
the royal signet ring, which was placed upon his finger—but, still more so, by his 
marriage with the daughter of the High Priest of On (the Heliopolis of the 
Greeks, and one of the most sacred of the ancient cities of Egypt)—and by his 
subsequent naturalization—which was completed by a change of name—a custom 
prevalent in Egypt then, as it still is throughout the Oriental world. Capt, 
Ormsby then proceeded to reduce the words Zaphnath-paaneah to their equiva- 
lents in hieroglyphical consonants—and showed by comparison of words in ‘ The 
Book of the Dead’ that they may be interpreted ‘The Sustainer of Life ’—or 
‘The Support of Pharaoh.’ The same result he proved to follow by an analysis 
of the title, as spelt in the Septuagint. 

The striking fertility of the soil of Egypt in Gen, xli. 47—‘ The earth brought 
forth by handfuls,’—is still exemplified by the produce. Corn is so plentiful, 
that cargoes are annually shipped for the maintenance of other lands, and when 
the famine was sorely felt in the neighbouring countries, whole fleets of vessels, 
laden with corn from Alexandria, brought to England timely succour to starving 
multitudes,—Thistle and Cedar of Lebanon, p. 199. 

Madagascar.--A revised edition of the whole Bible, in the native tongue of 


Madagascar, is now in progress, under the directions of the Bible Society. Very 
earnest applications for it have been made by the Christians of Madagascar. 





> 


ORIENTAL BIBLICAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Palestine.—The Christian world seems to labour under an erroneous impression 
as to the Biblical knowledge possessed by the Jewish people. It is natural to 
expect that those in whose sole and careful custody the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament were retained during many centuries, would not only jealously watch 
over the same, but be themselves diligent students of that which had been com- 
mitted to their keeping. We should be little disposed to anticipate that, while the 
light of revealed truth and a knowledge of the written Word was spreading far 
and wide among the nations of the world, that gross darkness should overshadow 
this once privileged people, and that to them the Bible would, comparatively, 
become a sealed book. And yet, to a considerable extent, this is the case. 
Throughout the East the Jews are for the most part ignorant of the Scriptures, 
which they have been made the instruments of handing down to ourselves. This, 
moreover, it may be observed, is a fact that will meet with ample confirmation 
in every other part of the world, for the Eastern Jews may be considered as pre- 
senting as fair a specimen of knowledge as can be produced among any other 
branch of that people. We may, in the first place, observe that the acquaint- 
ance of even the more enlightened Jews with the scriptures is generally confined 
to the Pentateuch. There are a considerable number of those who read the 
Bible who have been led by custom and education so completely to confine their 
attention to these books, that they are disposed to conclude that these alone com- 
prehend the Word of God, It may be safely affirmed that the Rabbis themselves 
are not exempt from this charge of ignorance, that many of them are as unin- 
formed on these points as their less favoured co-religionists, and that as a body 
they too neglect the study of the prophetical books of the Old Testament. This 
has, doubtless, contributed greatly to retard the progress of Jewish evangelization, 
and has raised up additional difficulties in the way of missionary effort. 

The mind of the Jew has a peculiarly religious cast, and with this, generally 
speaking, is combined a spirit of earnest inquiry. If, therefore, they are to be 
excluded from scriptural investigations, something must bé provided which may 
be used as a substitute. We therefore find that, just in the same way as Jero- 
boam of old set up the golden calves in Dan and Bethel in order to prevent the 
Israelites from going up to Jerusalem for the prescribed services of the temple, 
so the Jewish Rabbis have set up the Talmud in the place of the inspired Word. 
It appears to have been compiled with a view to its forming a kind of bond of 
union, by means of which, however scattered, the Jewish people might preserve 
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their national distinctions. The numberless commentaries, fanciful statements, 
and absurd fables of which it is composed are of so voluminous a character that 
a correct knowledge of the whole Ta!mud is hardly attainable within the limit of 
a very prolonged life. But this study must be secured at any cost ; secured, too, 
with the view of keeping the Jews from biblical pursuits. It is only in this way 
that we can possibly account for the superiority they have been wont to attribute 
to the Talmud and its appendages over the sacred records of God’s Holy Word. 
‘He that is learned,’ say their learned men, ‘in Scripture and not in the Mishna 
isa blockhead. The Bible is like water ; the Mishna like wine; and the Gemara 
like spiced wine. The Law is like salt; the Mishna like pepper; and the Ge- 
mara like balmy spice. To study the Bible can scarcely be deemed a virtue; to 
study the Mishna is a virtue that will certainly be rewarded; but to study the 
Gemara is a virtue not to be surpassed.’ 

With this has been connected a most scrupulous observance of all the rules and 
ceremonies enjoined in the ‘Talmud. To fail in the performance of one of the 
most trivial of these appointed duties is, in effect, sufficient to cut off the offender 
from the sympathy and support of his brethren. It is not long since that a mis- 
sionary passing through the streets of Jerusalem, observed a poor Jew lying on 
the ground in a very exhausted state, and almost perishing for lack of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. On coming up to the man and expressing his regret at 
seeing him in so distressed a condition, he inquired how it happened that his 
Jewish brethren, who are in the habit of priding themselves on their concern for 
each other’s good, should thus allow him to be apparently dying for want of food. 
A Jew just at this moment approached to whom the missionary appealed. This 
person was evidently acquainted with the circumstances of the case, for he imme- 
diately rejoined, that they could not help this unfortunate man because he had 
come to Jerusalem without phylacteries. They were set there, he added, for the 
defence of Judaism, and could not, therefore, sanction such a violation of their 
customs, Such circumstances serve to illustrate the tenacity with which the mass 
of the Jews still cling to the Talmud and its requirements, while they neglect the 
weightier matters of the Law of God. 

But in many parts the Rabbies have thrown other difficulties in the way of 
biblical pursuits, by declaring it to be unlawful for any professing their own creed 
to study modern languages. It may be on this account that, while there are no 
persons possessing so great a colloquial knowledge of various languages as the 
Jews, they are very uninstructed as regards their grammatical construction. The 
ulterior object of the Rabbies seems ever to have been to cut off any facilities 
which might thus be afforded for the study of the Scriptures, so that another bar- 
rier might remain unremoved against the acquisition of knowledge and the break- 
ing down of prejudice. But there are many indications that rabbinical power is 
passing away. The influence of these blind leaders of the blind is beginning to 
wane, and with this is manifested a corresponding decrease of reverence for the 
fallacies of the Talmud. Nothing could tend more to confirm this view than the 
work of religious reform which has of late years been going on among the Jews, 
It is well known that a reformation is proceeding from themselves, and that re- 
formation consists, chiefly, in the rejection of the Talmud, the expunging of 
everything connected therewith from their books of prayer, and a decided return 
tothe Word of God. The low price at which the Hebrew Scriptures are now sold 
son them within the reach of the poorest Jew, so that wherever a knowledge of 

lebrew has been acquired they have increased opportunities of reading for them- 
selves those revelations which were given to their fathers. But even when this is 
not the case the Jews are becoming more acquainted with modern languages and 
their objections to reading the Scriptures in any other but the Hebrew tongue 
being partly removed, they readily buy and read them in the German, French, 
Dutch, and other dialects. There has been, in consequence, not only a vast 
increase of late years in the circulation of the Hebrew Scriptures among the Jews, 
but large numbers have likewise been circulated among them in modern lan- 
guages. In Jerusalem and other towns of the East where many of their people 
are congregated together the Bible is being diligently read. As long as the 
Rabbies maintain their tyrannical ascendancy, so long must we expect that these 
studies will be pursued by steulth, as they chiefly are at the present time. But 
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we may regard this spirit of inquiry as the dawning of a brighter day on be- 
nighted Israel. They are now beginning to appeal to the Law and to the testi- 
mony. These will show them that there is no light in those false doctrines by 
which they have been hitherto guided. And as they leave the traditions of man 
and cleave more entirely to the Scriptures of God, we may expect to see them in 
increasing numbers believing in Him ‘of whom Moses in the Law, and the pro- 
phets did write, Jesus of Nazareth the son of Joseph.’ 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL. 


The long agitated questions relative to Reform in the University of Oxford appear 
to be in a fair way towards adjustment, by the measure just introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the Government. By this measure the powers now possessed by the Heb- 
domadal Board of heads of houses and proctors, will devolve on a new body called 
the Hebdomadal Council, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, six Heads 
of Houses, and six Professors elected by the congregation, and one Head of a 
House, and one Professor of Theology, appointed by the Vice-Chancellor, together 
with six other members of Convocation of five years’ standing. Private Halls may 
be opened by licence from the Vice-Chancellor, within a mile and a-half of Car- 
fax. Fellowships and Scholarships are toa great extent thrown open to compe 
tition ; and Fellows are to be obliged to reside, with some exceptious. Powers 
are given to make new statutes for Colleges and Halls, with consent of the Royal 
Commissioners. . 

The Committee of Council on Education have recently issued regulations for 
the purpose of encouraging elementary drawing in training colleges. In deter- 
mining certificates, considerable weight will in future be attached to proficiency 
in this branch. 


Colonel Sykes, whose liberal distribution of his patronage as Director of the 
East India Company, merits the highest praise, has been elected Lord Rector of 
Marischal College, by three out of the four nations, and a majority of votes of 
140 to 105, 


The late Mr. Richard Burney, M.A., of Christ’s College, having signified his 
intention of founding an annual prize, not exceeding 105/., for the best English 
essay ‘On some moral or metaphysical subject, on the existence, nature, and 
attributes of God, or on the truth and evidence of the Christian religion,’ the 
Vice-Chancellor gives notice, that the subject for the present year is ‘ Faith in 
Natural and Revealed Religion is necessary for the Purification and Perfectibility 
of Man.’ The essays are to be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor on or before the 
13th of November, 1854. 

It has been resolved to raise a fund by subscription, and to offer it to the Uni- 
versity, for application to the encouragement of the critical study of the Holy 
Scriptures, in connection with the name of the late Professor Scholefield. The 
subscriptions at present have been almost confined to a small number of resident 
members of the University, with half-a-dozen of the bishops; but they amount to 
nearly 300/. A committee of twenty-four gentlemen has been formed to carry out 
this object. The secretary and treasurer is the Rev. T. T. Perowne, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi. 

At the Royal Society of Literature, Feb. 8, Mr. Davies read a paper ‘ On the 
Rhythm or Metre to be found in the Books of the Old Testament, especially the 
Psalms,—on Selah, its Signification and Uses.’ Mr. Davies’s object was to show 
that the Psalms of David, at all events—if not other parts of the sacred writings 
—were rhythmical, if not metrical; that the word ‘Selah, which occurs so fre- 
quently in the Psalms, is always conformable to the rhythm established, and some- 
times that it is necessary to the rhythm ; and that it may in all cases be trans- 
lated with the sense of ‘ for ever.’ After noticing the various systems which have 
been propounded by Bishops Lowth and Jebb, and Mr. Greves, Mr. Davies argued 
from; the occurrence of rhythm, if not of metre, in many other ancient laws, in 
some Egyptian Papyri, and in some Chinese writings, that the same fact might be 
discovered in the case of the Hebrew Scriptures; it not being likely that the 
Jews should have formed a case isolated from all nations preceding aud following 
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them. Mr. Davies then showed that the Psalms and many other writings were of 
the lyrical class, by careful examination of the text of the first Psalm, the Song of 
Miriam, the Tenth Commandment, and the first chapter of Lamentations, which, 
he contended, bore some resemblance to the rhythm of the choruses at the end of 
the Greek Tragedies. Mr. Davies then showed that in many cases the parallelism 
of sense given in the English translation is at variance with the original; while 
the word ‘Selah,’ agreeably with many of the old commentators, he considered 
might mean ‘ for ever,’ believing that it should be so translated as to fill up the 
fulness of the sense. 


It appears that in France, the Hew understanding which has existed between 
the Government and the Roman Catholic party is likely to be interrupted, by the 
efforts of the State to obtain for the Academies throughout the empire, in connec- 
tion with the University, such an organization as shall place them in a position 
less dependent on the Bishops than they are at present. In consequence Cardinal 
Gousset has declined to take his seat in the Council of Public Instruction. The 
Ami de la Religion asserted that ‘ the liberty of instruction had never been more 
strongly attacked ;’ for which expression it was subjected to a ‘ warning’ by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

Sir David Brewster has been elected one of the twelve members of the Italian 
Society of Sciences of Modena, in succession to the late M. Arago. The election 
is peculiarly honourable to Sir David, as he was put in competition with such dis- 
tinguished savants as Regnault and Geoffroy St. Hilaire of France, M. Liebig, the 
German chemist, and M. Struve, the astronomer of St. Petersburg. 

The public library at Vienne, in France, has been totally destroyed by fire ; 
8000 volumes and some very valuable old mss. were burnt to cinders, and a paint- 
ing of _ Lorraine, representing ‘The Daughters of Lot,’ was a good deal 


Literature and Education at Athens.—The annexed information on the present 
state of literature and education in the resuscitated kingdom of Greece, is con- 
densed from Za Pandore, a periodical published at Athens. The whole number of 
publications in Greece, the Ionian Islands and Turkey, during 1851, was 188; 
during 1852, 164. The diminution in 1852 is accounted for, by the appearance 
in 1851 of numerous political journals, which had only an ephemeral existence, 
and by the want of complete returns from Turkey. Of the 164 publications of 
1852, 120 appeared in the kingdom of Greece, 29 in the Ionian Isles, and 7 in 
Turkey. More specifically, 107 appeared at Athens, 8 at Syra, 3 at Patras, 1 at 
Nauplia, 1 at Tripolitza, 14 at Corfu, 8 at Cephalonia, 7 at Zante, 2 at Constanti- 
nople, 4 at Smyrna, and 1 at Bucharest. he classification of these works ex- 
hibits 36 political journals, 27 works in theology, 27 on philosophy, 17 in poetry, 
11 political brochures, and from one to half a dozen works upon a great variety of 
other topics. Athens now has 19 printing offices, with 40 presses, 8 type foun- 
dries, and 10 lithographic presses. Syra has 5 printing offices, and one foundry. 
The particulars are not given in regard to other places. The University of 
Athens now numbers 39 professors, and 590 students. The latter are divided as 
follow: faculty of philosophy, 66; of theology, 10; of law, 106; of medicine, 
278; school of pharmacy, 37. In addition to the University, there are 7 gym- 
nasia or colleges, with 43 professors and 1,077 students; 79 secondary schools, 
with 138 professors and 3,872 students ; 4 private institutions, and 3 supported by 
communities, which have together 25 professors and 511 students; 1 seminary 
with 4 professors and 30 students; 1 normal school with 7 professors and 60 
students ; 338 common schools for boys, with 366 professors and 33,864 pupils ; 
31 common schools for girls, with 40 professors and 4,380 students; 17 private 
schools for girls, with 25 professors po 1,479 students; a school of the Societé 
Philecpaideutique, for the advanced instruction of young ladies, with 13 professors 
and 464 ‘students; the agricultural school, of Tirinthe, with 20 pupils; and 
finally, a military school, with 20 professors and 64 students. Besides these, 
Athens has a Polytechnic school, a library of 70,000 volumes, a museum of na- 
tural history, an anatomical museum, a museum of pathological anatomy, an 
Observatory, a medical society, a society of natural history, an archeological 
society, a society of the fine arts, and a botanic garden. According to the last 
Statistics in regard to the kingdoin of Greece, 1853, it appears that its population 
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is 1,002,112; and from the above statements it is seen that there are connected 
with the various educational institutions from 700 to 750 professors, and not far 
from 47,000 scholars, 6,250 of whom are females. In addition to the students 
here enumerated, it is worthy of note that several hundred young Greeks are pur- 
suing their studies in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere.— Atheneum. 

A letter in the English Presbyterian Messenger states that ‘the Colle 
Library at Athens is very extensive. Already the number of volumes, I was told, 
amounted to 70,000. There is a department for works of all kinds, both ancient 
and modern, and also for all languages. Those in the French language predomi- 
nate, but I was glad to see a goodly number in our own more massive English, 
The gymnasiums, or secondary schools, are also prosperous. There are besides 
several flourishing schools of a private kind. You will be, moreover, especial 
delighted to learn that the education of females, long neglected by the Greeks, ig 
now creating much interest. Under Mrs. Hill’s able management there is a poor 
girl's school, maintained by friends of education in America, which, at present, 
numbers between three and four hundred pupils, who are taught the Scriptures, 
and receive a sound secular instruction. This school has spread over Greece 
several thousand educated females, the mothers of so many existing or future 
families. It has also been no doubt the germ of other female schools. A rich, 
patriotic Greek, still, I believe, living, has built and enclosed, at his own expense, 
a very large building, for a female school. It has just been put in operation, and 
accommodates about 500 girls. Mrs. Burt, the talented partner of the American 
Baptist missionary at Pireus, conducts a numerous day-school, and has also a nice 
Sunday-school, for both boys and girls. The Corfuites were blind to their own 
interésts when they so rudely drove Mr. and Mrs. Burt, ten years ago, from their 
shore. But the loss of the Ionian Islands has been the gain of Greece. As one 
door was shut another opened to them.’ 


The great linguist, Professor Grotefend, formerly of Gottingen, is dead at Han- 
over, at the age of seventy-eight. He was the author of many important works in 
philology, especially of works illustrative of the origin of the Greek and Roman 
languages, of cuneiform inscriptions, of Phrygian and Libyan inscriptions, and of 
Oriental numismatics. 


An exceedingly interesting relic of the remains of Roman London has just been 
brought to light in the course of the works now going forward in removing the 
buildings of the old Excise Office, Old Broad-street. The workmen, while en- 
gaged in digging up the foundations, found many indications of Roman antiquities 
—as Samian ware, brass coins, &c., which induced the architect to take measures 
for the preservation of any relic which might be discovered. The men then pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution in their excavations, and at about a depth of 16 
feet came upon a remarkably fine piece of tessalated pavement, which appeared to 
be of considerable extent. Immediately upon its discovery proper measures were 
taken for clearing away the piles of earth and rubbish which concealed the re- 
mainder, aud the admirable precautions then adopted resulted in the recovery of a 
Mosaic pavement, which, for extent and completeness, is one of the most valuable 
relics which has been found in England for many years. The space which the 
whole piece originally occupied is about 36 feet square, and it is only at the bor- 
ders and corners that the pavement is damaged, all the rest being in as fine a state 
of preservation as when it was first laid down. As it lies at present, it is about 
16 feet from the surface of the ground, aud about 18 inches below the lowest 
foundations of the building under which it was discovered. From its unusual 
extent and beauty, it evidently must have formed a room in some important man- 
sion of Roman London, and in about the centre of which it must have been situ- 
ated, according to the accounts of our archeologists. Though there evidently 
never was an impluvium in the centre of the pavement, it might still have formed 
a part of the atrium of an extensive Roman villa, as neither the open roof or centre 
fountain which usually decorated this portion of their edifices was at all necessary 
to the Romans, or even used by them in this cold climate. The border of the 
pavement, which is in many cases quite perfect, is of the Lotus pattern, of the 
Greek kind, and far less ornamental in its design than the same pattern used b 
the Egyptians. The centre pattern is formed by medallions of two kinds, wi 
the usual meandering fretwork of black, white, red, and yellow running between. 
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The medallions are large, principally of black and white colours and geometrical 

tterns. The centre one of all has a nude female figure, half reclining upon the 
back of a leopard—a common design at Pompeii. The lower parts of this figure 
and much of the leopard are considerably injured, but more than enough remains 
to show how fine, in an artistic point of view, the work must have been when 
perfect. The contour and shading of the figure of the woman are beautiful, while 
the eyes also are most expressive. Since its excavation the work has been visited 
by an immense number of antiquarians, who are all unanimous in their opinion 
regarding the value and beauty of the relic. Steps are being taken for its removal 
and preservation in some of our national museums. Remains of flagons, urns, and 
some fine Roman coins were found in the earth around the pavement. 


At a meeting of the Archeological Institute, December 2, the Rev. G. Tucker, 
rector of Musbury, Devon, communicated an account ofa tesselated pavement, 
discovered by him at Uplyme, in that county ; and he sent a large coloured repre- 
sentation of the floor, which displays considerable richness of design. It was 
found in a close known as the ‘Church Field, in which exists a large heap of 
ruins overgrown with brushwood, and traditionally supposed to have been the site 
ofachurch. These remains, however, on recent examination, proved to be those 
of a Roman structure. Fragments of urns and bones, as also a great number of 
roofing tiles of pentagonal form, were found upon the floor. No other vestiges of 
Roman occupation appear to have been noticed in this locality. The Hon. R. 
Neville laid before the meeting a large collection of relics of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, disinterred in the course of his researches in the winter of 1852, on Lin- 
ton Heath, Cambridgeshire, and in the immediate vicinity of Bartlow, and the 
remarkable sepulchral hills at that place. Mr. Neville gave a detailed account of 
the progress of the interesting discoveries at this site, which appears to have been 
acemetery, of nearly the same age and the same people as that investigated so 
successfully by Mr. Neville at Little Wilbraham, as shown in his beautiful work, 
the ‘Saxon Obsequies Illustrated.’ The objects disinterred at Bartlow comprised 
the iron weapons of the Saxon race, swords, spears of great length, knives, &c., 
and numerous iron bosses of their shields, which had probably been of wood. The 
ornaments most striking for the richness of workmanship and perfect preservation 
are brooches of gilt bronze, of large dimensions, chased in high relief, and occa- 
sionally enriched with a kind of enamel. 


Ata meeting of the British Archeological Association, March 8, Mr. Sadd ex- 
hibited a Saxon fibula of a circular form, and also an enamelled medieval badge, 
found at Cambridge. Mr. Brent exhibited a leaden token found between Canter- 
bury and Fordwich. Mr. Gunston produced some examples of Roman pottery and 
glass, obtained last week from the excavations going on, on the south side of New 

nnon-street, near the site of Gerard’s Hall. At twenty feet from the frontage 
he found a very thick wall of Roman construction, composed of rubble, with 
layers of red and yellow tiles, measuring 20 by 13 inches. Near this a plaster 
floor of lime, sand, and broken brick, laid on the natural bed of gravel. Here and 
there were mixed with the earth fragments of amphore, ampulle, mortaria, urns, 
and Samian ware, with stamps MARTI and OF. SEVERI, also a small clay lamp and 
several flanged tiles. 

At a Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, March 8, Mr. Vaux read a 
paper, communicated by Col. Leake, V.P., illustrative of some drawings forwarded 
to him by Capt. Graves, R.N., of ruined Hellenic round towers still existing in 
the islands of Andros, Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Naxos, and Paros. Ina 
letter addressed by Capt. Graves, R.N., to Col. Leake, he notices the resemblance 
to the round towers of Ireland. ‘The Irish towers,’ he adds, ‘when perfect are 
ew from 70 to 100 feet in height, and from 50 to 60 feet in circumference, 

he Pyrghi in the Greek islands, those of Andros and Naxos, for example, are 
about 60 féet high, and generally exceed the Irish towers in circumference by 
about 40 feet.’ Col. Leake remarks, that though remains of Pyrghi are found in 
many parts of Greece, it is extremely rare to meet with them in a state of preser- 
) vation so perfect as those described by Capt. Graves; and that they are seldom so 
7 near to one another as they appear to have been in Siphnos, where they were 
eer intended for the defence of the silver mines for which that island was 
celebrated. 
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On Feb, 23, at a Meeting of the Numismatic Society, Mr. Vaux read a paper 
communicated by G. Sparkes, Esq., ‘On some Gold Coins of Syracuse.’ The 
object of Mr. Sparkes’ paper was to call attention to the small gold coins which 
bear on the obverse the head of Hercules, and on the reverse a female head in a 
circle (which is itself enclosed in an indented square), and which exhibits on both 
sides the legend SYPA, which coins Mr. Sparkes believes to have been the earliest 
gold struck by Syracuse, arguing from the occurrence of the same type upon the 
reverses of the gold which is found on that of the oldest silver specimens of the 
Syracuse mint. The date of these gold coins Mr. Sparkes infers must have 
been between s.c. 405 and B.c, 390, because the initial letters of the names 
of two engravers, which are found at length on the silver medallions of that tim 
have been met with on other and larger gold pieces, which are (it may be presum 
from both type and fabric) synchronous with these smaller ones. It is, indeed, 
natural to suppose that the period when Dionysius had enriched Syracuse with the 

lunder of Naxos and other important cities, should have been the time for the 
issue of the first gold coinage. Mr. Sparkes then discussed the intricate question 
of the weight of these small coins, stating it to be his belief that when the gold 
was first coined the object was to make it correspond with the silver in value 
rather than in weight; and that, assuming (which there are good grounds for 
the ratio of gold to silver to have been as eleven to one, each gold coin woul 
have been just equal in value to three of the silver drachmas. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, Jan. 25, Mr. Vaux read several extracts of 
considerable interest from letters addressed-by Mr. Newton, H.M. Vice-Consul of 
Mitylene, to Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, giving many details of the success 
he had met with in procuring antiquities during his temporary residence in the 
Island of Rhodes. From one of them it appeared that Mr. Newton had been able 
to obtain a considerable number of Greek vases, Some of these exhibited speci- 
mens of the Early style, with patterns, mostly geometrical, painted, without incised 
lines, on a cream-coloured ground, the material itself of these vessels being a 
coarse red heavy clay; others bore some resemblance to the Archaic amphore 
from Vulci, having for subject a youthful naked figure walking up to a male 
figure, clad in a chiton and peplos ; and behind the naked figure two other youth- 
ful figures standing, wearing taluric chitons and pepli; others exhibited red 
figures on black grounds. A fragment of one large vase was found similar in 
style to those from the Basilicata, From the vast quantity of pottery in frag- 
ments, Mr..Newton conjectured that Rhodes was formerly much distinguished for 
such fabrications. Mr. Newton also met with the remains of tombs which have 
probably been originally oblong chambers, built with stones or made of tiles, 
arranged so as to form a penthouse. Mr. Newton observed many large pieces of 
flat tiles with flanges at the edges and ribs down the centre. 


Towards the close of the last year, M. Aribant, an engineer having ch of 
the construction of a new roadway near Saint Aubin sur Scie, in the arrondisse- 
ment de Dieppe, perceived that the labourers in cutting through the side of a hill 
had discovered another cemetery of the Merovingian period. More than thirty 
skeletons were found interred in cists cut in the chalk. These interments were 
not, as in England, left to be wholly explored by ‘navvies,’ Notice of the dis- 
covery having reached the Abbe Cochet, inspector of Historical Monuments for 
the Department of the Seine Inférieure, that zealous archeologist was soon on the 
spot, and the result is the securing of every object of interest found with these 
remains for the Museum at Rouen. At the foot of each skeleton was a vase of 
grey or black pottery. The vases vary in size, and are assigned by the Abbé to 
the later Merovingian period, nearer to the age of Charlemagne than that of 
Clovis. With two skeletons were small knives of iron, like those found in the 
Anglo-Saxon graves; another had a very large knife, and a sabre with the usual 
grooving found in the weapons of this period. The body of a woman had, as 
usual‘with these people, been interred with trinkets and beads of vitrified pastes. 
In all these interments the bodies were found placed north and south, the head to 
the north, but those of the cemeteries explored in the valley of the Eaulne were 
disposed from east to west. The same diversity of position has been observed in 
our Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. 

The remains of a Roman camp are now being explored near Saalberg, in the 
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of Nassau. They are 280 yards long by 180 wide, and are somewhat rect- 
angular in form. They will, it is expected, constitute one of the most curious 
monuments of the old Romans to be found in Germany. 


Dr. Brugsch, a young savant sent out to Egypt by the Prussian Government, 
reports that M. Maunier, a French photographie artist, has made a curious dis- 
covery at Thebes. Having been employed by Abbas Pasha to execute an album 
of Egyptian antiquities, he caused several temples to be cleared of rnbbish for the 

urpose. When that of Amenophis was laid bare it appeared that the capitals of 
the columns had originally been covered with copper-leaf, hammered over the 
stone so as to take its shape, and afterwards painted. Another interesting dis- 
covery was, that the great irregular paving-stunes were formerly covered with a 
wooden flooring, which seems to illustrate, says Dr, Brugsch, the description of 
the Temple of Solomon. Although no general conclusion can be drawn from 
these facts they are valuable additions to our knowledge. It is interesting also to 
learn, that some curious Byzantine frescoes have been found under the colonnades 
of the Temple at Luxor. 


An interesting paper, by Dr. Camps, was read at a meeting of the Syro-Egyptian 
Society, Jan. 16, being ‘Some Account of the State of Medical Knowledge amongst 
the Egyptians at about the Time of the Jewish Exodus, from a Berlin papyrus.’ 
The papyrus here noticed was one of great length which had been discovered in 
avase in Memphis and deciphered by Dr. Brugsch of Berlin. That part which 
referred to medicine and its collateral arts contains formule and recipes for en- 
demic and exanthematous diseases, skin affections and epilepsy ; these medicinal 

reparations bear the names of frictions, ointments, plasters, decoctions and the 

ke to many of which are affixed directions for taking and otherwise using as 
medicines, and they were labelled just as in our own time. The Egyptians also 
made use of particular signs to determine weights and measures. Some brief 
anatomical notices were also described as being in the same papyrus. Dr. Bell 
‘On the Egyptian Chronology of Dr. Rouge.’ This system is founded on the in- 
dications of the heliae risings of Sothes or Sirius observed on the monuments, 
according to the first of the month Toth, corrected for the difference in number of 
days in the year, every fourth year. 


A valuable purchase has just been made for the Louvre. It is an enamelled 
chest of the twelfth or thirteenth century, originally destined to contain the re- 
mains of St, Radegonde, patron of the town of Poitiers. The colours are very 
brilliant, and the chest is exquisitely finished, even to the minutest chasing of the 
four groups which fill its several compartments. 


A newspaper has been established in Liberia, Editors, writers, printers, com- 
positors—all are negroes. 

Ata meeting of the Archeological Association, Jan. 25, Mr. Walter Hawkins 
laid before the meeting a Roman Christian lamp, upon which specimen, and two 
others exhibited by Mr. H. Syer Cuming, the latter gentleman read a short paper. 
being additional remarks to those contributed by him on a former occasion. 
These were all of terra cotta; one bore in low relief the figure of a peacock, with 
its tail spread out and surmounted by three nimbi, emblematic of the Trinity. 
The peacock was adopted as a sacred emblem by the Church at an early period, 
and is to be found in the catacombs at Rome, sculptured upon sarcophagi, depicted 
in mosaic work, and introduced into illuminated MSS., both alone and in conjunc- 
tion with the cross. The specimen exhibited was obtained from the catacombs. 
Another specimen was obtained at Colchester, and as having been found in Eng- 
land, where Roman relics of the Christian period are rarely discovered, is very 
interesting. The top of the lamp exhibits the sacred monogram, and the chi is in 
the form of St. Andrew’s Cross. This most interesting example was lately pur- 
chased at Messrs. Sotheby’s; it is of a later date, but of more ornate design than 
the others. It has a solid disc-formed ansa at the opposite end to the rostrum, 
and on the top of the lamp is the monogram of Jesus in low relief. The chi is 
decorated with an eyelet-hole pattern, and is indeed a representation of a crur 
gemmata, the gemmed or floriated Cross of Triumph. The centre subject is in- 
cluded within a margin, on which is impressed six doves, three on each side, with 
their heads directed towards the handle. These are presumed to be typical of the 
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seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, the figulus or manufacturer having, either by acei- 
dent or design, omitted one of the birds, a circumstance by no means rare in me- 
dizval productions. The workmanship of this lamp is Byzantine. Mr. Edward 
Pretty, of Northampton, produced notices of the discovery of Roman remains at 
Hardingstone, near Northampton, and illustrated them by various observations 
and drawings. The pottery resembled that described by Artis in his work on 
Castor Antiquities, and also in the journal of the Association. One portion, of a 
chocolate colour, with a white Vitruvian scroll, was particularly elegant. 

Letters from Central Africa mention the successful progress of Dr. Vogel from 
Murzuk to Lake Tsad. Between the former place and Bilma his caravan was met 
by the great slave caravan coming from the south, and he availed himself of that 
opportunity to send home some communications. He graphically and feelingly 
describes the horrible impressions he received on first witnessing a slave caravan, 
mostly consisting of girls of the tender age of twelve years, arriving at the fron- 
tiers of Fezzan, in the most pitiful condition after their journey through the 
desert, which generally lasts seventy days. Dr. Vogel and his companions were 
in the best of health and spirits. From Dr. Barth were not yet any news further 
than that he had reached Sakatu in the early part of last year. 

Early Christian Burial.—At a meeting of the iy Aa Antiquaries, January 
12th, a communication was read from W. M. Wylie, Esq., F.S.A., on ‘ Certain 
Christian Sepulchral Usages of Early Times.’ About fourteen years ago several 
skeletons were found in the ruins of. the ancient church of Batteiles, near Diep 
On the breast of each was placed a cross,-rudely cut out of sheet lead, on which 
a simple form of absolution was engraved, little differing from the formula now 
in use. The Abbé Cochet also forwarded for exhibition a similar leaden cross, 
found in the old cemetery of Quiberville, near Dieppe, but the inscription of this 
example is illegible. These crosses appear to date from about the eleventh cen- 
tury, and some have been found in the tombs of the Bishops of Metz of that date. 
Two have also been met with in the precincts of the cathedral churches of Chi- 
chester and Lincoln. That of Chichester was found in the tomb of Godefridus, a 
bishop of the time of William the Conqueror, and bears a very decided form of 
absolution, commencing ‘ Absolvimus te Godefride,’ &c. These crosses were pro- 
bably employed as amulets against demoniacal possession. An instance of the 
sepulchral use of such forms of absolution is recorded in Mabillon’s Annals of the 
Benedictine Order, on the death of the celebrated Abelard, a.p. 1142, when Heloise 
applies to the Abbot of Cluny for such a formula, ‘ ut sepulcro ejus suspendatur.’ 

It was granted apparently as a matter of course, and it may hence be inferred 
that the custom was not unusual. Another early usage was that of interring with 
the dead earthen vessels containing holy water and charcoal on which incense 
had been sprinkled, a rite savouring strongly of paganism. These earthen vessels 
have repeatedly been found in old interments, and the practice was partially con- 
tinued down to the sixteenth century. In the Rationale of Durandus it is de- 
scribed at length, and advocated as good against demoniac possession, In the 
capitularies of Charlemagne and his son Louis, the bishops are B ies: to eradicate 
superstitious sepulchral practices prevailing in certain districts. These are not 
further described, but were probably the same which in the preceding century 
were forbidden as pagan ceremonies at the Council of Liptine, a.p. 743, and are 
enumerated in the well-known ‘ Indiculus,’— Gentleman’s Magazine. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Shortly, A History of the Papacy to the Period of the Reformation, by the Rev, 
J. E. Riddle. 

Lectures on English History, English Literature, and Ecclesiastical History, 
delivered by Professor Maurice to the Students of King’s College. 

Evenings with the Romanists, by the Rev. M. Hobart Seymour. 

The Early Prophecies of a Redeemer, from the First Promise to the Prophecy 
of Moses, by William De Burgh, B.D. 

Sacred Studies, or Aids to the Development of Truth, by the Rev. R. Ferguson, 
LL.D., M.R.S.A. 
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The Bape of Herodotus oa explained, and illustrated from Modern 
Researches and Discoveries, by J. T. Wheeler, F.R.G.S. 

Evenings with the Prophets, a Series of Memoirs and Meditations, by the Rev. 
A. Morton Browne, LL.D. 

Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh will shortly republish Professor Schaff’s History of 
the Apostolic Church, by the sanction of the author. 

The volumes recently issued by the Calvin Translation Society for 1853 contain 
Daniel, Vol. II., Harmony of the Pentateuch, Vol. II., Isaiah, Vol. IV., and He- 
brews complete. 

The Letters of John Calvin, compiled from the original Latin and French MSS., 
with an Introduction and Notes by Dr. Jules Bonnet. The arrangement of the 
letters will be chronological. 

Shortly, a new and enlarged edition of Meditationes Hebraice, an Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the Rev. W. Tait of Rugby. 

In the press, The Principles of Elocution, extracted from the Elements of 
Rhetoric, by Archbishop Whately, with Additions and Alterations, the whole 
arranged, revised, and corrected under the inspection of his Grace. 

A new and enlarged edition of the History of the Propagation of Christianity 
among the Heathen since the Reformation, by the Rev. William Brown, M.D., 
Edinburgh. 

Christ as made known to the Ancient Church; an Exposition of the Divine 
Revelation of Grace as contained in the Old Testament Scriptures, by the late 
Robert Gordon, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

In preparation, The Epistle to the Romans; the Greek Text with English 
Notes, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., of Harrow. 

In the press, The Elements of Divine Truth, a Series of Discussions on the 
Evidences, the Primary Moral Relations of Man, the Fall, Divine Sovereignty, &e., 
by the late Rev. Andrew Symington, D.D. 

Condensed Notes on Scripture, selected from the MSS. of. the late Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth. 

Remains of the late Edward Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, with an In- 
troduction containing some Reminiscences of his Life, by Richard Whately, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Quicksands on Foreign Shores, a Tale of Popish Convents. Written under the 
superintendence and revision of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo, 


- The Professorship of Arabic, vacant by the election of the Rev. Professor Jar- 
rett to the Regius Professorship of Hebrew, was filled up on Monday, March 6th, 
by the appointment of the Rev. Henry Griffin Williams, B.D. (B.A. 1838), Fellow 
of Emmanuel. College. 

An ordination was held in St. Paul’s Church by the Lord Bishop of New Zea- 
land, at which two deacons, the Rev. Fred. Thatcher of Auckland, and the Rev. 
B. Y. Ashwell of Kaitotohe, were admitted to Priests’ orders. A special feature 
of interest was connected with the occasion by the unprecedented and deeply gra- 
tifying fact that one of the aboriginal native race of New Zealand was admitted 
to Deacons’ orders. The name of the new Maori minister is Rota (Lot) Waitoa; 
he has been with the Bishop for several years, and his intelligence, religious cha- 
racter, and general conduct have been such as to afford, to all who had the oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment, satisfactory evidence of his fitness for the sacred 
office to which he has been ordained. He is to minister at a mission station on 
the east coast. The Bishop preached a sermon, the latter portion of which was 
delivered in the Maori language, many of the native race as well as the candidate 
for the deaconship being present.— Ecc. Gazette. 

The Senate of the University of Glasgow has conferred the degree of LL.D. on 
the Editor of the Journat for his published works on Oriental Literature.. The 
tesolution of the Senate was moved by the Rev. D. H. Weir, M.A., Professor of 
Oriental languages, and seconded by the Rev. W. Fleming, D.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

. In our Number for October, 1853, p. 248, we called the attention of our readers 
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to the formation of a Society entitled the Anglo-Biblical Institute. This Associa. 
tion is increasing in numbers, and promises to be very useful. The meetings are 
held on the first Tuesday of every month at 22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, at 7 
o’clock, As combination is strength, we would suggest to our readers that they 
should join this Society, the subscription to which is only ten shillings per annum, 
Our publishers will afford all requisite information. The Rev. Thomas Myers, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a few friends, are similarly engaged, 
(See advertising sheet.) 

We shall be happy to insert in the Journal of Sacred Literature anything that 
may tend to bring together and unite scholars, in the common object of obtaini 
as correct an English version of the Scriptures, as the improved scholarship of the 
day will allow. 

Previous to the publication of the ENcLisH BrBLeE (in which a most successful 
attempt has been made to make the most of our noble Authorised Version, an 
attempt characterised by singular judiciousness and skill, in which everything has 
been done that ought to be done) a New Version was premature. But if nothin 
prevents the speedy completion of a work so auspiciously begun, the way will be 
cleared for a new translation. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


( To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature.) 


Antiquities of Agina; site of the ancient city, its temples, harbours, &c.; distinction between the 
ages of architecture and of statuary — Antiquities. of Patmos: its monastery, its library, and 
curious manuscripts ; the grotto in which the vision of the Apocalypse appeared to St. John — 
Antiquities of Samos: discovery of the famous aqueduct, one of the wonders of ancient Greece — 
Curious forgeries of antique manuscripts by a Greek Chatterton; sale of several to the British 
Museum—Moral Archeology ; the antiquity of the ‘divining rod’ and the ‘ exploring pendulum; 
the explanation of these superstitions upon scientific principles, and also of the phenomenon of the 


* rapping or turning tables.’ 

Paris, December, 1853, 

I proceed (as promised in my last) to sketch you the principal results of the 
explorations of the French School of Art in Greece for the last year, as reported 
on by a Select Committee of the Academy. Of the districts or the islands assigned 
exclusively to each explorer, the Committee commences with the illustrious Hgina, 
The description which M, About (who is the gentleman to whom it fell) gives of 
the site of the ancient city is thus commented on in the Report. 

He commences, it says, by determining the position of that city on the site 
which is now occupied by the modern town which inherits its name, and he recti- 
fies justly in this particular a false interpretation given by Colonel Lake to a 
passage by Strabo. It was, and is still, situated to the N.W., looking S.W., and 
stretching, particularly in the first direction, far beyond the actual city, From 
the N.W. czpe to the Orphanotrophion, or asylum for orphans, built by Capo 
@’Istria, the ground is covered with the wrecks of marbles, bricks, stones, such as 
are found upon the site of almost all ruined cities. Right by were the harbours, 
as is attested by the remains of the vast constructions pushed out into the sea. 
Not far off were the temples, of which one leaves a column still standing. The 
Committee decline, for the present, to take part in the question discussed here 
again by M. About, in opposition to Colonel Lake, namely, which of the two chief 
ports was the one frequented in the time of Pausanias, No more do they decide 
if the temple of which a column remains, of which two remained not long since, 
and which arose hard by the harbour where Pausanias must have landed, was the 
temple of Venus which he mentions, or was, as Mr, Lake will have it, the temple 
of Hecate, a divinity in special honour with the Aginites. They approve the 
description of the famous aceum, a vast enclosure planted with trees, which was 
dedicated to acus, the mythic founder of Aigina. Not so respecting the Nieron 
of the Panhellenian Jupiter, consecrated by acus to this his divine father. The 
Committee ask— What was this Nieron? M. About is of opinion, it seems, that 
it could not have been a temple, considering the high antiquity of the times, and 
thinks it could have been but a mere altar, of which the vestiges may still be 
traced. But the Committee do not conceive that there is any sufficient reason 
why the modern chapel should not represent, as happens usually, an ancient one, 
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and why the latter, without ascending precisely up to the times of Hacus, should 
not have sufficed in its diminutiveness, by reason of its very antiquity, for the 
worship of even the greatest of the gods. To this remark I quite assent, and I 
could confirm it by other arguments, if the occasion had been one entitled to more 
attention, But, at all events, the Panhellenium of Hacus should not be confounded, 
as it long has been, with the beautiful temple in the N.E. of the island, about 
3000 yards from the city. 

M. About presents some new views respecting the chief temple of Zgina, which 

was dedicated to Athene@a or Minerva. He thinks that it was roofed, and not 
sub dio, as have hitherto been the leading opinions. As to the famous statues 
of the frontispiece, in the centre of which appeared Minerva standing, with the 
cap, the buckler, an: lance, they are at present, it is known, at the Glyptotheca of 
Munich. Our French explorer, though acquainted with them merely from the 
drawings, makes, however, the following comments, which the Committee 
approve —‘ These statues are contemporary with the temple, or posterior; for 
they have been made expressly for the frontispiece. Some critics have been sur- 
ised to observe sculptures so imperfect associated in the same edifice with an 
architecture which is faultless. I do not see to what extent we can regard as 
imperfection what there is of originality in these statues. I should rather think 
it the ability of a sculptor of genius, who means at the same time to imitate nature 
aud to preserve in his work a conventual and consecrated type. The corps of 
warriors belong to an art of the purest form; the too rude expression of the face 
and the arrangement of the hair are a sacrifice made to tradition,’ 

Notwithstanding the academic sanction of the Committee, who say that M. 
About’s explanation is ‘completely true,’ I do not hesitate, on the contrary, to 
think it, at least in principle, to be utterly, and even vulgarly, erroneous. The 
error lies in imagining that high proficiency in architecture implies a corresponding 

in the art of statuary; and this in the face of the early history of all the 
nations of the earth—of Egypt, of Assyria, of China, of Mexico—which, with all 
their wonders of architecture, had never produced a single statue! It is that 
statuary is, in fact, an art of much posterior and riper development. Here is, 
then, the true account of the seeming discord, but real harmony, between the 
temple of Minerva and its statuary ; and it proves far better than would the utmost 
reach of art, that the latter workmanship was both composed for, and contempo- 
raneous with, the edifice. The vudgarity of the error consists in fancying, in this 
normal rudeness of the statuary, the result of profound design. I cannot better 
characterise it than by reminding you of the words of Hudibras, alluding to the 
pedants :— 





‘Who beauties view 
In Homer, Homer never knew.’ 

As to the subject of the frontispiece, I shall not pretend to question the cri- 
ticism of the Committee, who think, with M. About, that it represents, not, as had 
commonly been said, the battle of Salaminus, but only a pair of episodes of the 
celebrated siege of Troy. Speaking of the tombs with which the island is covered 
over, it is remarked, in fine, that they resemble the tombs of Etruria: and from 
this the Committee deduce a proof of the identity of the Etruscans with the Pelas- 
pane, who were the ancestors of the Hellenes. Be the inference as it may, this 

t itself will be one day certain, and is perhaps one of the most fruitful in ethno- 
logical history, 

Another of the explorations had for its theatre the island of Patmos, and for its 
subject the following thesis of the Academy :—‘''o visit the island of Patmos, 
chiefly to make researches in the library of the monastery, and to execute a cata- 
logue, with an exact and complete description, accompanied with extracts, of the 
manuscripts therein contained.’ M. Guérin was the young antiquary who under- 
took this mission. 

Patmos, as your readers know, is a rocky islet adjacent to Samos, rendered 
memorab] : as the place of exile of St. John, and of the composition or inspiration 
of the Apocalypse. It was utterly obscure in antiquity. It assumed a degree of 
importance during the middle ages, after its monastery had been founded by St. 
Christodule, in the eleventh century. Jn the seventeenth it was, according to 
Dapper, become flourishing by its industry, by the commerce carried on in its 
two or three ports, and by the figure which it made as a military station in the 
Candian war between the Venetians and the Turks. In the eighteenth century it 
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relapsed into its pristine obscurity, in which it remains buried to this day. The 
library, then, which had been famous for its collection of antique manuscripts, 
was almost the sole source of archzological promise. 

But the researches of M. Guérin have even here been disappointed. He found 
no manuscripts of any novelty, save two; one containing some slight details on 
the geography of the island; another, of doubtful authenticity, relating the life of 
St. John while exiled there. M. Guérin, thus thrown back on the resources of 
observation, turns to nature for the antiquities or curiosities of the island, He 
determines the situation of its capital and its acropolis, which lay between two 
isthmuses and three ports, and where there are still observed some fine ruins, in 
part polygonal or Cyclopean. The founders were, he thinks, Argives, and the 
very same who, under Orestes, built a temple in honour of the Scythian Diana, of 
whom St. Christodule, according to the legend of his life, had prostrated the 
statue, to lay the foundations of the monastery aforesaid. 

Passing + a the fabulous to the Roman epoch of the island, when Patmos 
became a sort of Botany Bay to the new Empire, whereto St. John had been 
transported, in the 95th year of the Christian era, by Domitian, in his 
against the hilosophers—upon the sojourn of the Apostle, as related in the lit 
alluded to, M. Guérin dwells with pertinacious and pious minuteness, The bio- 
graphy, which is attributed to his disciple Prochorus, under title of ‘ Travels of 

ohn the Theologian,’ is, however, pronounced by the Committee to be, ae 
ancient, but a pious legend. M. Guérin admits himself that some of the mi 
are plainly false, though all adopted by the Greek Church, but not by the Romish, 
He cites the instance which says that ‘St. John, during his first sojourn at Ephesus, 
having been-carried by the multitude before the Temple of Diana, to be immo- 
lated at the altar of the great goddess, addressed a prayer to heaven, whereupon 
the temple fell at once to the earth.’ But no one, adds our pious explorer, can be 
ignorant that this famous monument, the admiration and pride of Asia, subsisted 
still in the 268th year of the Christian era, for it was then that it was pillaged, 
and after burned by the Goths. The pious fidelity of our explorer, although a 
Frenchman, is then not doubtful ; and, indeed, is banteringly twitted by the Com- 
mittee ; and he would therefore be unlikely to leave unnoticed in the biography 
such incidents as would corroborate the Romish notion of the Apostle. Is it not 
singular, then, as he assures us, that in the manuscript biography, whether written 
by a disciple or an early medieval writer, there should be absolutely no allusion 
to the voyage of St. John to Rome, to his martyrdom, said to have occurred the 
very year of his exile to Patmos, or even to his prophetic and miraculous vision 
of the Apocalypse ? 

M. Guérin describes the ‘grotto’ which saw the birth of this revelation with 
an enthusiasm which the Committee rebuke as mystical and declamatory. 
pass it over to notice a showl which has been founded near it by the monastery, 
and which is enriched by an ancient inscription containing a decree in ordination 
of certain games to be given in honour of Hegisander, the treasurer and citizen of 
Patmos. Though posterior to Alexander, it proves, according to the Committee, 
that Patmos was a partaker in the celebrations of classic Greece. 

In the library of the monastery there is also a curious inscription on a flag of 
white marble found in the chapel of the convent, and attesting, in antique metre, 
the certain prevalence at Patmos of the worship of the Scythian Artemis aforesaid. 
M. Guérin thinks the ancient columns which deck the church of St. John to have 
been taken from the primitive temple of that goddess. The reader will not fail to 
note the continual recurrence of this transformation, through the course of a 
of the localities and wrecks of preceding worships into the site and the materials 
of the succeeding. ‘The reason has been furnished in these ‘letters. 

M. Guérin comes at last to his main subject, the library, which contains at pre 
sent 240 manuscripts, and about 2000 printed works. The latter are com ; 
the Fathers of the Church, some of: the Greek and Latin classics, several Spanish 
and Italian books, a few French, and no English. The manuscripts that remain, 
out of 600; are for the most part theological, and the rest of little value. But the 
grand exception is the celebrated ‘golden bulls’ of the Greek emperors, and also 
of the German, to the monastery of Patmos. ‘The British traveller Ross, who was 
the first, perhaps, to announce this treasure, gave one of them to the public in 
1811, and declared he had seen forty more in the chest half-opened for him by 
the guide. The former, which was granted by Alexis Commenus to St. Christo- 
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dule on the foundation of the monastery, is reproduced anew by M. Guérin from 
the original, with three others, two of which have never been published. One of 
these is confirmative of the former bull, and by the same emperor. The second is 
from the Emperor Andronicus Paleologus, and dated the year of the world which 
answers to 1329 of Christ. he third, which is much more recent, is from the 
German emperor Charles VL, accorded to the monastery of Patmos in 1727; but 
this has been already published in 1843. These were all which M. Guérin could 
extract from monkish secrecy out of the forty golden bulls reported by Ross, with 
the exception of four or five more, which he was told were sent to Constantinople 
to support the claim of the convent to a certain farm of land. 

But M. Daveluy, the director of the French school at Athens, better acquainted 
with their double wiliness, professional and national, suspecting, as he expresses 
it, that the ‘good fathers of St. John had not said their last word,’ or, in plain 
lauguage, told the truth, sent M. Lebarbier, a member of the first year’s studies, 
to sound them better and get some information about the balance of the golden 
bulls, This young man has so well succeeded as to extract from the monks, 
accordingly, forty-two new documents, which he was suffered to have transcribed, 
and among them sixteen bulls which reach from 1078 to the year 1331. These, 
which are of much importance to the history of the Lower Empire, the ardent 
student is at present engaged in translating and commenting, and they will doubt- 
less come before the Academy in due time. What a stimulant do these admirable 
scientific institutions supply to genius and to studious industry in France! 

As if haunted with the consciousness of having made the foregoing failure, M. 
Guérin passed from Patmos to search for better luck at Samos. He here, in fact, 
succeeded to astonishment. He has discovered what defied the searches of 
Tournefort, Pocock, and Ross. Herodotus says the Samians had three of the 

t works of Greece: one the mole of the harbour, two stadia long, and of 
which the gigantic remnants are still observed beneath the water; the temple of 
Hera or Juno, the famous Hereum, of which but a mutilated column remains at 

tabove ground; in fine, the subterraneous aqueduct constructed by Eupa- 
inus of Megara, and which, passing underneath a mountain, to the length of 
seven stadia, brought the waters of a copious spring to the city of Samos. It is 
this aqueduct, sought in vain by the several previous travellers, that M. Guérin 
has had the merit to recover. I cite the close of his description of the excavation :— 

‘In June,’ he says, ‘ after having advanced about 440 paces beyond the spring, 
we found, at different intervals, but a canal of some 24 feet wide, and consisting, 
whether of an arch cut in the rock, or, where the rock ceased, of a walled conduit 
covered over with horizontal blocks. This canal crosses three hills and three 
ravines; then it passes under a small mountain, which is the first stage, as it were, 
of the Kastro, which rises some 250 yards above the level of the sea, and separates 
St. John’s Spring from the ancient city of Samos, of which it was the principal 
citadel This is certainly the mountain of 150 orgyes high of which we have 
mention in Herodotus, = makes it only 28 yards higher than it is in reality. 
According to him, the aqueduct was 7 stadia long. But from St. John’s Spring to 
the lowest southern declivities of Mount Kastro, there might be, in a direct line, 
1850 yards, which would exceed by over 500 yards the 7 stadia of Herodotus. It 
is true, however, that from the spring to the point at which we stopped we found 
but a canal of the width of 3 Greek feet. It is that the tunnel, properly speaking, 
with the shape and dimensions assigned by the historian, did not commence till 
548 yards beyond the spring, while our excavations have been prosecuted not 
beyond 400 yards. 

‘We have not, then, reached the aqueduct, such as Herodotus understood it ; 
but it is not doubtful that it will be reached by following up the excavations. So 
long as the canal crossed but hillocks of small elevation, it is not felt necessary to 
open also, on the right and left, a way from which it could upon occasion be 
repaired. They merely pierced it with some wells, through which the light and 
air could enter the aqueduct, and by which beside one could descend to examine 
the state of the tubes. But when the aqueduct arrived under the mountain it 
was judged more simple to enlarge the tunnel, and give it 8 Greek feet in breadth 
as well as height. To know, now, why the canal of 3 feet wide through its whole 
extent, and which we have discovered in front of the mountain with this dimen- 
sion, should have, beneath the mountain, 20 ells in depth, as says Herodotus, is 
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what the Abbé Barthélemy, in his Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, has tried to account 
for by an inadmissible hypothesis, but in what may be explained by a difference 
of level in the piercing of the tunnel, undertaken at the two opposite points—g 
difference which it would be requisite to afterwards repair by hollowing the canal 
to a greater depth.’ 

The Report closes with some allusions to the great discovery of M. Beulé, that 
of the entrance to the Athenian Acropolis, with its fortified gate and towers, &e., 
and which I described to you at the time in these letters. I may mention now 
the honours which the fortunate student has received in consequence, in addition 
to the honours and emoluments bestowed at home by Louis Napoleon, who ig 
always ready to reward such services. The Greek Government has had the name 
of M. Beulé inscribed, in Greek, on both the ancient and the modern gate of the 
Acropolis, uuderneath the name of France, as the promotress of these noble works, 
The King of Greece, as well as the French Emperor, has also decorated him with 
an order, Finally, the French minister of public instruction has decided that the 
memoir of M, Beulé on the Acropolis shall be forthwith published at the expense 
and under the auspices of the Government. This is the way to make a nation, in 
the true sense, great and glorious; and it well becomes the mistress of modern 
civilisation to be the vindicator of the mistress of the ancient. 

A late number of the Augsburg Gazette contains a history of imposture which 
reminds one of the unfortunate Chatterton. Besides its general antiquarian 
interest, it may be useful as a caution to British collectors of ancient manuseri 
on the Continent. Indeed, the rogue has, it seems, already choused the learned 
palimpsests of the British Museum, as .will be seen from an allusion in the 
narrative. 

The journals, says my authority, announce that a Greek named S— has sold 
a number of Greek manuscripts to the British Museum, and on this occasion it 
had been murmured that the Greek Government was much to blame in letti 
escape it a collection so valuable. As the contiguity of England might induee 
some German philologists to visit that country for the purpose of studying these 
pretended literary treasures, we have thought it proper to relate the history of 
the vendor of these manuscripts, and more especially as we had occasion to study 
thoroughly his manceuvres, 

The said Greek is a native of the island of Sime, lying in front of the continent 
of Caria, and might be some five-and-thirty years of age. He has been much 
addicted to paleographic studies, and has carried that branch of knowledge toa 
marvellous degree of perfection. Some years ago he made his appearance all ofa 
sudden at Athens, where he offered a certain quantity of the rarest of manuscripts 
—whether of works entirely lost, or of classical authors whose works are pre- 
served—and all of a very high antiquity. He said that his uncle had discovered 
them in a convent of Mount Athos, and taken them surreptitiously, but only in 
small part: he acted with an air of mystery, and spoke of enemies and spies, 
The Greek Government named a Commission to examine the manuscripts. He 
presented it an old Homer, with the commentary of Eustathius. The report of 
the Commission was favourable. One only of the members was of a contrary 
opinion, and demanded a new inquest, which resulted in detecting that the pre- 
tended manuscript was no other than a literal copy of the edition of Wolf, com- 
prising even its errors of typography. During this time the vendor had been 
on atid a history of the school of Symé, which is also a forgery from beginning 
to end. 

In 1851 our adventurer went to Constantinople, where he was kindly received 
by the minister of Sardinia, M. Baron Tecco. There he erected his batteries 
anew. He first pretended to be in possession of a complete Sanchoniathon, which 
he was preparing to publish. ‘Informed,’ says the writer, ‘of the fact by one of my 
friends (I had not yet heard spoken of S.\, I conceived a bad impression of the 
matter, for, as an inhabitant of the north of Germany. I was acquainted at the time 
with the affair of the Sanchoniathon of Wagenfeld. Whether he was informed of 
my doubts 1 do not know, but it is certain that from that moment he spoke 20 
more of the Sanchoniathon.’ 

Presently after S. returned with an old Greek work on the hieroglyphics, One 
of my friends, M. Cayol, possessed a small Egyptian figure in baked clay, with 
rows of hieroglyphics: statuettes of this sort are quite common at Constantinople, 
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and are offered by dozens to travellers. S. affirmed that his manuscript contained 
the explanation of the hieroglyphicked statuette of M. Cayol. The latter, who, 
though devoting himself to the culture of letters, is a printer and lithographer, 
took an imprint of the figure, and Baron Tecco begged me to come and hear the 
explication. S. read from the statue the passage in question, while I held the 
copy inmy hand. I had no great confidence, and I imparted my doubts to my 
host in the French language (S. could understand but Greek). My principal 
ds were that the reading must have lasted at least ten minutes, whereas the 
re contained at most but about one hundred characters ; so that every hiero- 
lyphic must have signified an entire word—nay, I should say an entire phrase, 
- he recited us almost a sermon. Baron Tecco began to doubt, and wished to 
have an explanation. To this effect he told me that S. possessed a manuscript in 
cuseiform characters, with a Phenician version interlined. He himself had seen 
it, and found that really the characters of the first line resembled the cuneiform 
writing of Persepolis, and those of the second the Phenician character. Being 
not a stranger to those two languages, I was invited to look at the manuscript, 
which S, accordingly promised to show me. But the matter remained so, and no 
more was heard of our paleographist, who carefully avoided my presence. 

The Sanchoniathon, the hieroglyphics, the cuneiform and Pheenician characters, 
were thus abandoned, and S. conceived another project. 

‘I have a history of Armenia written in Greek,’ said he one day to some Arme- 
nian primates. ‘ Well,’ replied the latter, full of zeal for their national literature 
‘we are willing to get it published, with an Armenian translation.’ And to this 
end a subscription was forthwith opened. But first of all it was thought well to 
seea specimen of the precious manuscript. S. produced the Introduction, and a 
few epitaphs of Armenian generals, The one proved nothing; and as to the 
generals, their names had no existence in history. Pressed to exhibit the manu- 
seript, the Greek resorted to a thousand subterfuges. At last he was asked the 
price. ‘A million of piastres, neither more nor less.’ This cut off at once all 
negotiations. There the matter dropped regarding the history of Armenia, and 
8, gave his maneeuvres a new direction. 

e gave himself out as possessing a manuscript going back as far as the epoch 
of the Frankish domination at Constantinople. ‘The author of this work, who is,’ 
said he, ‘a monk, gives to understand that the Commeni have concealed several 
valuable manuscripts in different localities about the Bosphorus, to the end of 
saving them from the Latins; and he showed the places with great exactness. 
Thus in the Princes’ Islands there lies, said he, a manuscript containing the acts 
of the first Apostolic Council of Antioch.’ In consequence 8. solicited leave from 
the Ottoman Government and from the Patriarch to make an exploration. The 
Patriarch requested precise indications respecting the island and the convent 
where the work was deposited, seeing that the convents and the islands are pretty 
numerous in this locality. But S., not having given this information, was refused 
permission, To avenge him of the Patriarch, he accused him of having made the 
following answer, which recalls the words of the Kalif Omer:—‘ The acts of the 
Council of Antioch are very superfluous: either they confirm the canons of the 
wom Church, or they do the contrary. In both cases it is useless to recover 

em,” 

Some time after S. made a visit to the Minister of Public Works and Commerce, 
Ismail Pasha, a Greek by birth, at his summer residence of Bebek, on the Bos- 
phorus. ‘The Pasha had not yet left his harem, and the visitor had to wait for 
some time, To kill this time he entered the garden, and afterwards related that 
he had discovered a spot where, according to his manuscript, should be found a 
map of the Princes’ onde and a copy of the Poetics of Aristotle, in the Greek 
tongue, but in the Carian character, Presently the Pasha ordered an excavation, 
at which M. Cayol was present. They were not long in finding the two objects, 
enclosed in a case, and of which the parchment was singularly well preserved. 
M. Cayol, who acted in the matter with the best faith, even published an article 
on this discovery in the Journal of Constantinople. 

Ibrahim Pasha, one of the most erudite men of Constantinople, had excavations 
made on his grounds, in the vicinity of the Hippodrome, for the purpose of erecting 
some new buildings, S, was sent for, and asked if his famous manuscript did not 
contain some information about this spot. He ran his eye over it, and answered 
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ravely, ‘Yes, an Arab manuscript with ancient Syriac characters is hidden here,’ 
In consequence the digging went on in presence of the Pasha, together with our 
man of manuscripts and M. Cayol. Two hours passed: nothing. Then follows 
a pause, the workmen go to dinner, and after the excavation is resumed. After 
two or three ‘strokes of the pickaxe S. exclaims with transport, ‘ At last, there it 
is; take it up!’ The workmen draw out a sort of box, which is handed to the 
Pasha, and at the same time they burst into laughter. Ibrahim examines the box, 
and is somewhat surprised to see that the earth adhering to its sides is quite 
unlike the clay they are digging. The workmen then declare that during dinner 
S. had slipped off, had leaped into the trench, where he kept rummaging for 
some time. The fact could not be denied. The Pasha gave the impostor eight 
days for his justification. Thus unmasked for the sixth or the seventh time, §, 
dared no more to show himself at Constantinople. The rumour after was that 
he had set off for England, in the hope of finding a more favourable field for his 
operations. 

The result of all these facts is that the history of Armenia, the Sanchoniathon, 
&c. &c., in short, all the manuscripts which he pretends to possess, are but abso- 
lute and impudent imposition. The proofs are ready to be furnished if any one 
desires it. Besides, they will be speedily presented to the public. 

Meanwhile, and pending this publication of the learned writer in the Augsburg 
Gazette, you had better look out for the impostor in England. Yon see the com- 
pliment paid your country by its continental reputation of being a field for opera- 
tions of this description. But is it not justified authoritatively by the British 
Museum in this very affair? . 

I remarked to you on a late occasion that archeology requires extension from 
the explanation of ancient monuments to that of old ideas, In this view it will 
not be foreign to the line of my correspondence to introduce some antique preju- 
dices, recently revived afresh, and known as the divining-rod, the explorative pen- 
dulum, and the famous rapping or talking tables. M. Chevreul, an eminent 
member of the French Academy of Sciences, and who the first gave, in that body, 
the explanation of the ‘turning tables,’ which was afterwards confirmed by the 
experiments of Mr. Faraday, has commenced a series of articles on those curious 
subjects in the Journal des Savants, I shall be sure to present your readers with a 
current analysis of this inquiry, in which the competence of the writer vies with 
the interest of the subject. 

The discussion is divided into three distinct categories relating to facts con- 
cerning—1l. The divining-rod (baguette divinatoire) ; 2. The motion of a pendulum held 
by the hand above certain bodies ; 3. The motion, ordinarily circular, impressed upon a 
table, a hat, &c., by several persons, of whom the fingers are in contact, This is the 
order of antiquity of the phenomena, says M. Chevreul, the last being known to 
Europe but within a year, The discussion will observe this order, commencing 
with the ‘divining-rod,’ to which the published article is confined. 

The method and the object I will state in the writer’s words :—‘ We pretend, 
he says, ‘not only to offer the critical history of these facts in a review of the 
most remarkable of the writings which record them, and by confronting their 
several authors with each other, but we mean also, after this double exposition, 
to show the intervention of a principle of which the existence is deemed to be 
demonstrated by our own experience. This principle regards the development in 
us of a muscular action, which is not the product of a volition, but the result of a thought 
(pensée) that is directed to the expectation of a phenomenon of the external world without 
paying attention to the muscular action indis) ble to produce it. This proposition 
will be developed when we come to apply it to the explanation of facts, and will, 
we trust, be clear when the reader sees it to be the precise expression of those 
very facts. If we be under no illusion, we shall show without hypothesis how 
facts imagined to be supernatural fall under the province of the positive sciences. 
It is not, however, all the facts indiscriminately given as such, but a certain 
number of those attributed to different causes, according to the epochs or the 
systems of philosophy of those who sought to explain them. Thus, after having 
been generally attributed to spiritual agents, they have after been referred suc- 
cessively to ‘occult qualities or properties,” such as sympathies and antipathies, 
by the Peripatetics; to “corpuscles” of extreme tenuity by the Cartesians; to 
the “imponderable fluids,’ such as magnetism, electro-magnetism, organo-clec- 
tricity, in our own day,’ 
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Here, you see, are a purpose and a programme that promise plausibly the vin- 
dication of the threefold interests of science, reason, and religion, from the rein- 
vasion of the superstitions of the middle ages. The performance, in addition to 
the heads of discussion already stated, will contain a fourth part, assigned to the 
theory and the conclusions, 


Part 1.—Facts concerning the Divining-rod. 

The first occasion of men’s attaching mysterious notions to a staff or wand was 
the well-known fact that this wand or staff was the emblem of power, authority, 
dignity. The symbol after came to be taken for the instrument, if not the cause, 
of the marvellous efficacy of this power, authority, &c., through a disposition of 
the human mind to confound the visible with the invisible. 

Thus in the Bible the staff, the rod, are of frequent recurrence—for example, 
in Genesis, where Jacob agrees with Laban to keep his flocks, and procured a 
brood of striped younglings by the mystic means of certain peeled twigs of poplar, 
hazel, and chesnut. Hence the expression found so often in the occult writers, 
of ‘Jacob’s rod.’ In other passages the rod or wand is represented at the same 
time as an instrument of miracles in the hand of the Lord, and of magic in the 
hands of the devil. For instance, it is doubtless with the rod of Jehovah that 
Moses and Aaron wrought their miracles before Pharaoh; while, on the other 
hand, we are told in Exodus that the Egyptian magicians likewise made use in 
their enchantments of a rod or wand, which was, of course, the demon’s, In 
short, the fountain which the rod of Moses caused to spring from the rock of 
Horeb isa direct prototype of the divining-rod in its most modern application. 

In profane antiquity, too, besides the Egyptian magicians just mentioned, the 
Chaldeans were skilled in rabdomancy, or divination by means of a rod. It was 
practised by the Scythians, according to Herodotus; by the Brahmins of Persia, 
according to Strabo; by the Brahmins of India, according to Philostratus. In 
Greek mythology Minerva and Mercury produced their miracles by means of a 
wand. For instance, the former by touching Ulysses with a rod restores him to 
youth, or transforms him into an old man covered with rags. Mercury bears a 
wand when he despatches souls into the infernal regions, and his caduceus was 
nothing else than the evoking-rod of necromancy. The mere euchantresses Medea 
and Circe work also wonders by means of a rod; as, for instance, the latter 
in turning the companions of Ulysses into hags. The art of divination was an 
institution among the Romans, and its priests, the Augurs, carried the Jituus or 
augural rod. 

e practice is also found in the more modern and the medieval nations. It is 
recorded of the Germans by Tacitus, and of the Alans by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
It prevails equally with the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Turks, except that these 
employ arrows, like the Babylonians, 

ut what was the application of the divining-rod in antiquity? M. Chevreul 
thinks its objects were confined to the moral world, as by the Scythians to detect 
perjuries, and by the Frisons to discover homicide. It was only in the fifteenth 
century we find it turned systematically to the exploration of metals and springs 
of water. Thus, appearing in the monkish Testament of Basil Valentinus, it 
_ successively from » Tanne to Flanders, thence to England, after to 
weden, to France, to Italy, to Spain, &c. Paracelsus and Agricola condemn it 
asillusory. Melancthon, Kircher, and others believed its efficacy, and ascribed it 
to a sympathy between the rod and the metals. 

It was not till later that it was turned to the discovery of springs of water. 
The question of the efficacy of the rod to this end was proposed by Robert Boyle, 
in 1666, to the Royal Society of London for inquiry. And Ray, your first and 
famous botanist, about a dozen years posterior, considered its employment as 
superstitious. 

e mass of facts, or of citations, whereof the foregoing are a succinct sample, 
show, says the writer, how the conception, not of individuals, but of nations, has 

n led to attach the idea of a rod to mysterious ideas in general, and particu- 
larly to that of discovering things desired to be known, and of penetrating the 
obscurities of the future. 
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OBITUARY. 


The Kent Mail, in announcing the death of Dr. Mill, Rector of Brasted, having 
stated the circumstances steadion it, makes the following observations on the 
joss sustained:—‘ Thus died, at a comparatively premature age, one whom the 
Church, humanly speaking, could ill afford to spare. Few names in modern theo- 
logical literature stand so high as that of Dr. Mill. As an oriental scholar he 
ranked with the foremost in Europe ; whilst, in profound acquaintance with every 
part of Holy Scripture, and with the great divines of all ages, he has left few 
equals behind him. This, however, is not the place to write his epitaph. Nor 
can it be needed, The capacious grasp of his intellect, and the wide range of his 
learning are known to every student in divinity. 

‘Dr. Mill was Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, where he 
had previously filled the office of Christian Advocate. His true position was in 
the pulpit of the University Church. There he found an audience capable of 
appreciating his great powers. As a preacher, he possessed none of the graces of 
oratory, except, indeed, that simple earnestness of conviction which outweighs all 
the rest; but even a stranger visiting St. Mary’s on some Sunday when it fell to 
his lot to preach, would conclude at once, from the thronged seats of the under- 
graduates and the crowded attendance of Masters, that the pulpit must be occupied 
by one of the intellectual chiefs of the University. From the pulpit of St. Mary’s 
were delivered those solid and masterly discourses by which posterity will know 
him, and which must always vindicate for him a place in the ranks of that great 
— succession, of which Hooker and Andrews, Pearson and Taylor, Wilson 

Butler, are the recognised representatives. At Cambridge, too, in his capa- 
city of Christian Advocate, Dr. Mill published a series of able and learned works 
against Pantheism and German Neology. Against Romanism, when occasion re- 
quired, his testimony was clear, distinct, and uncompromising. The people of 
Brasted will long remember that, thanks to the promptness and energy of their 
rector, they were in advance of all their neighbours in protesting against the 
Papal Aggression. 

‘It is not only in England that the loss of Dr. Mill will be felt severely. Some 
of the best years of his life were spent in the East, where, as Principal of Bishops’ 
College, Calcutta, he co-operated with Middleton and Heber in building up the 
Anglo-Indian Church. Many a humble missionary, toiling in his vocation under 
the blazing sun of India, will mourn over the decease of one from whose lips he 
first learned to know and to love the truth as it is in Jesus. 

‘Dr. Mill acted for many years as confidential and examining chaplain to the 
late Archbishop Howley ; for whose memory he cherished up to the last the most 
affectionate veneration. 

‘In private life, no man was more respected or better loved than Dr. Mill. 
There was a simplicity and heartiness about him which won the affections of all 
who could appreciate genuine goodness.’ 


On the Ist of March, aged fifty-two, the Right Rev. Edward Denison, Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. In private life the deceased Bishop was highly esteemed 
among a small but select body of friends. In manner he was gentle, modest, and 
urbane. Simple in his tastes, just in his dealings, religious without ostentation, 
he is sincerely lamented by those who knew him best. The few publications of 
the bishop are entirely on divinity, and are attractive in style, learned without 
ostentation, and containing thoughts rather pure than deep. The largest work 
contains twelve sermons, on the following subjects:—Faith in the Gift of God— 
The Worldly Life—-Vanity and Vexation of Spirit—The Yoke of Christ Easy, 
when taken up Early—The Letter and the Spirit—The Writings of the Apostles, 
in accordance with their Characters—Moral and Experimental Evidence—Corre- 
lative Character of Privileges and Duties—The Fruit of Tribulation—Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost--The Vision of Dry Bones—The Sin of Causing Offences—Christ not 
to be left on account of Difficulties.— Clerical Journal, March 22. 

On the 27th of January, at Sherburn House, Durham, aged 80, the Rev. 
George Stanley Faber. The eminent deceased took his degree at nineteen. He 
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became Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, in his 2lst year. He 
preached the Bampton Lecture in 1801, which he shortly after expanded into the 
Hora Mosaice, which had been preceded by a learned treatise on the Mysteries 
of the Cabiri. It was during the eight years of his University career that he 
gave earnest of that unswerving devotion to the cause of vital religion which, to 
the last, distinguished him. In 1811 he was collated to the vicarage of Long. 
Newton, where he remained during twenty-one years. In 1816 he published the 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry. This was followed by the Three Dispensations, two 
volumes of Sermons, a treatise on the Origin of Sacrifice, and by his invaluable 
publication, The Difficulties of Romanism, in 1827. In 1831 Bishop Bur 
presented Mr. Faber to a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral, and in 1832 Bishop 
Van Mildert acknowledged his estimate of his theological services, by appointing 
him Master of Sherburn Hospital, which he held until his death. Such a position 
afforded leisure for more extended literary and theological investigations. The 
Treatise on Regeneration, and the Dissertations on Scripture, the Apostolicity of 
Trinitarianism, the Primitive Doctrine of Election, a ‘Treatise on Justification, 
Provincial Letters, the Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, the Albigenses and Wal- 
denses, the Many Mansions in the House of the Father, with many minor pub- 
lications, attest the industry of his learned leisure. 

He lived to see the fulfilment of many of the expectations, which from definite 
rules for the interpretation of prophecy, he had formed. The Revival of the 
Emperorship in France, and The Downfall of Turkey, were for the most part 
only reprints of his deductions published forty years before. 

It was Mr. Faber’s invariable custom, although he retired at no very early 
hour, to be seated at his desk by six o’clock in the morning, during winter as 
well as summer, and this, too, within three months of his decease. It is interest- 
ing to know that his gain of time from the age of fifteen, over a man of eighty 
years who should have commenced business at the ordinary hour of nine o’clock, 
amounts to the vast sum of 71,175 hours; and, allowing eight hours a day of 
reading to be a fair average for a student’s life, he may be said to have added 
twenty-four years and a half of literary labour to his life. Nor did this active 
use of his faculties impair their energy. He was able, to the last, to read the 
smallest print without a lens, and his contributions during the last few months of 
his life to the papers and periodicals prove the unenfeebled vigour of his intellect, 

In the circle of his friends his amiable and engaging qualities were universally 
acknowledged, whilst the appeal of need from every quarter always found his ear 
open and his hand ready. 

No fears clouded the brightness with which his sun went down. The longings 
of his youth, the vigorous intellect of his manhood, and the mature wisdom of his 
old age, had all been occupied in one study—the last of importance which he pub- 
lished to the world, the ‘ Many Mansions in the House of the Father.’ He seemed, 
therefore, only to be setting out to a land of which God had told him. And after 
severe self-examination, placing his sole reliauce on the merits of his crucified 
Lord, he arrived at an assurance that a place was reserved in those blessed man- 
sions for him, 

He summoned his family and household around him to join in his last prayers, 
and in exact counterpart and words of the aged Israel, blessed them. 

Thus has gone to his rest a sound scholar, a courteous gentleman, a sincere 
friend, and a good man. May this faint exhibition of his admirable character 
stimulate many to follow the example of his many virtues—Abridged from the 
Durham Advertiser, Feb. 10, 1854. 

Recently, Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol College. It is a most unusual 
circumstance, that within the last three months the University has lost three 
Heads of Houses, those of Brasenose, Exeter, and Balliol. 


German newspapers announce the death of Dr. Petersen, Director of the 
Observatory of Altona; and Italian journals of Signor Leizatti, of Padua, who, 
though very young, was distinguished as a linguist, and as the author of publica- 
tions of merit on the Assyrian inscriptions of Persepolis, and on the Israelite 
peoples in central Africa. 








